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Articte I,—SPIRITISM AND MODERN DEVIL- 
WORSHIP. —F. PERRONE “ DE VIRTUTE 
RELIGIONIS.” 


Prelectiones Theologice de Virtute Religionis deque Vitiis Oppositis, 
nominatim vero de Mesmerismi, Somnambulismi ac Spiritismi recen- 
tiort Superstitione. Auctore Jo. Perrone, §.J., in Collegio Romano 
Studiosum Prefecto, Ratisbonze : 1866. 


“TTVHERE is no devil; or if there be a devil, he lacks either 

“the power that would enable him, or the malice that 
“ would stimulate him, to interfere at all, or to interfere much 
“in human affairs. Men’s good and evil acts are in the main 
“ to be referred to their own good or evil dispositions, ener- 
“ gized more or less by the accidents of education, example, 
“ sympathy, and the like: they owe little or nothing to 
external influences, whether coming from the world above 
“ or from the world below.” 

This is, we think, a pretty fair statement of doctrines which 
are at the present day held by large masses of men, who 
profess Christianity outside the pale of the Church. Of course 
no genuine Catholic holds them, or can hold them; neverthe- 
less there is, as there ever has been and ever will be, a number 
of persons who not only profess, but really believe everything 
expressly defined by the Church, yet believe with a cold, un- 
genial, contracted faith; having their minds not, indeed, 
utterly corrupted, but more or less tainted by the worldly 
atmosphere in which they live or have been educated ; captious, 
querulous, self-willed ; retaining the gold of the true faith, but 
retaining it discoloured with the hues of a baser metal. For 
the sake of such persons, and still more for the sake of those 
who, though well disposed, have not been sufficiently instructed 
on the relations existing between the invisible and visible 
world, we make no apology to our readers for offering some 
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preliminary remarks on this interesting topic—connected as it 
is, not only intimately, but essentially and fundamentally, with 
the main subject of the present article. 

To the careful student of theology, of ecclesiastical history, 
and of religious biography, the mind of the Church will appear 
to lean to few things more decidedly than to the close, 
constant, and universal action of supernatural influences on the 
inward and the outward man, his thoughts and inclinations, 
his works and ways. These influences, everywhere sensible in 
the effects which they produce, are not unfrequently manifested 
by sensible accompanying signs. No Catholic can deny that, 
in every age, from that of the Apostles down to our own, there 
have been frequent and striking indications of God’s abiding 
presence and working in His Church—the communion of 
Saints outwardly signified, not only in public and private 
worship ascending from earth to heaven, but by sensible 
manifestations descending from heaven to earth. Take away 
as much as you will of what you are pleased to call fabulous or 
doubtful, still enough will remain to show that, in every age, 
God has been “wonderful in His saints.” And, what is 
specially worthy of note, those lives of saints which are most 
detailed, and whose truthfulness cannot be questioned, contain 
the greatest number of those manifestations. Take, as an 
example, the Oratorian life of S. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi. 
The author, F. Cepari, was a religious, not only of high repute 
for sanctity, and therefore of scrupulous veracity, but also a 
person of distinguished prudence, judgment, and theological 
knowledge.* He was for some years confessor to the Holy 
virgin, and composed her life from the most direct and 
authentic sources of information. The narrative of such a 
writer cannot be called in doubt, especially in what he affirms 
of his own personal knowledge, except on a principle of 
scepticism, that would throw a shadow on the far greater part 
of undisputed history. This life exhibits a picture of extra- 
ordinary communion with the supernatural world, continued 
almost daily for many years. Yet it is but one specimen of 
what may be seen in hundreds upon hundreds of the lives of 
saints worshipped in the Church. These rays of celestial 
light are not, however, confined to this golden circle; they 
shoot out beyond it, with more or less splendour, on every 
side. 





* Benedict XIV., in his great work on Canonization, often refers to him in 
terms of very high praise. A short account of F. Cepari is given in the 
Latin edition of his life of B. Berchmans, published at Louvain in 1853. 
The life of S. M. of Pazzi is a perfect model of sacred biography. 
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Not less certain and continuous, though not so often and so 
manifestly displayed, as such, are the agencies of the spirits of 
darkness among the fallen children of Adam. As we have 
already intimated, we are not writing polemically, with a view 
of proving against non-Catholics, but rather with the view of 
putting before our Catholic readers the conclusions ‘and 
reasonings of our own theology: it will suffice, therefore, to 
state conclusions which, though in most cases not expressly 
defined by the Church, yet have in their favour such a weight 
of theological authority and theological reason as should 
commend them to the ready acceptance of all right-minded 
Catholics. 

The merely natural qualities and powers of a pure spirit are” 
immeasurably beyond, not only those which we possess, but 
even beyond what we can clearly comprehend.* Our spirit, 
pent up in this corruptible body, this “sack of worms” (as 
one of the saints called it), is to a very great degree clogged 
and bowed down by the material mass which it animates and 
moves. It sees through matter, hears through matter, thinks 
through matter, knows through matter, acts through matter. 
Deprive it of only one sense, from its first union with the 
body ; what a sphere of thought, of impression, of action is 
cut off from it! A child born blind will, under skilful train- 
ing, learn much of the proper objects of sight. Still, it learns 
through sense, through what it hears and touches ; and, after 
all, how much remains to know which they who see can know, 
but which it cannot know! Let a child come into the world 
with all its senses torpid; put the soul ofa 8. Thomas or a 
Suarez into such an ice-bound prison-house, what a world of 
glorious speculations, of glorious trains of reasoning, lies in 
germ there frozen for ever! So chained is the soul to the 
body, that in its influence on external objects it cannot, of its 
own proper power, affect the smallest of these objects in the 
smallest degree: it can rise up in imagination to the stars of 
heaven, to the very throne of the Eternal, but it cannot move 
a leaf or lift a straw: within its own plastic clay-cage it works 
at will, but outside the bars of that cage it can do nothing. 
Not only is it thus hampered in its power of action on outward 
objects; but even in the exercise of that faculty, which is 
proper and essential to itself, and which we call understanding 
or intellect, outside the region of matter, it can rise but little 
and see but dimly. It is itself a spirit; yet only slowly and 
painfully from its idea of matter it works its way, by a process 





* “Tnvisibiles nobis atque incomprehensibiles nature.”—S. Hilary, in 
Psalm Ixiv. n. 10. 
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of abstraction, to the idea of spirit—an idea, in its positive 
aspect, still so very imperfect and obscure.* 

V Not soa pure spirit or angel.t Called out of the abyss of 
nothing by the Almighty creating voice, in an instant he 
springs into being, perfect at once in every attribute of his 
nature, not needing one moment’s time to grow up to his 
full height of knowledge and power. His intelligence is, of 
course, limited, but embraces an immense extent of objects, 
and sees them with penetrating clearness and precision. The 
whole world is open to his keen glance. He can move from 
place to place without the least fatigue, and with a rapidity 
far exceeding that ascribed to the motion of light.t His 
power over matter is very great. He can transfer masses of 
matter from place to place with inconceivable swiftness: he 
can separate and combine them, and act on them in an end- 
less variety of ways. He can assume visible forms, and 
produce sensible effects of the most extraordinary kind, and 
far surpassing any human power, even the power of immense 
multitudes of men united together. In attributing these 
natural powers to angels we believe all theologians of every 
school are agreed. We shall immediately quote a strong 
illustration of what we have been saying. 

Now, theologians generally, perhaps universally, maintain, 
after S. Thomas,§ that “the angels who kept not their prin- 
cipality, but forsook their own habitation,” while in their fall 
losing all grace for ever, yet retained their natural gifts un- 

“ impaired. It is indeed true that the visible effects directly 
and manifestly produced by diabolical agency, especially those 
exhibited on a stupendous scale, are not so common. But 
this is so not from want of natural power in the evil spirits, but 
because they cannot use that power except by divine permis- 
sion.|| A strong man bound still retains his natural power, 





* “Tntellectus noster intelligit materialia abstrahendo a phantasmatibus ; 
et per materialia sic considerata in immaterialium aliqualem cognitionem 
devenimus ; sicut e contra Angeli per immaterialia materialia cognoscunt.”— 
S. Thomas, Summa, P. 1, Q. 85, A. 1, in corp. 

t This term is constantly used by theologians simply to signify a pure 
spirit, abstracting from good or bad. 

t “Omnis spiritus ales est: hoc angeli et demones. Igitur momento 
ubique sunt : totus orbis illis locus unus est : quid ubique geratur, tam facile 
sciunt, quam enuntiant. Velocitas divinitas creditur, quia substantia igno- 
ratur.”—Tertullian, Apologeticus, C. 22. See also 8. Hilary, in Psalm 
118, n. 8, who speaks of the devil as “ puncto temporis omnem amplitudinem 
mundi hujus obeuntem.” 

§ Summa, P. 1, Q. 64, A. 1. He speaks here only of the intellectual 
power of the devils : but his principle clearly applies to their other natural 
endowments. See Suarez, de Angelis, lL. iv., c. 33, n. 10. 
|| Suarez, ibid., c. 27, n. 3, 6. 
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though he cannot use it ; unbind him, and what he then does 
he does by it. If the devils were allowed to use their power 
unrestricted, they would destroy the whole human race in the 
twinkling of an eye, and in many other ways disturb the order 
of the universe. God has sometimes permitted them to 
exercise that power within prescribed limits, sometimes for 
the trial and greater merit of good men, sometimes for the 
punishment of the wicked.* Of permissions of the former 
kind we have many examples in the life of S. Mary above 
referred to, and in the lives of 8. Francis of Assisi, S. Francis 
Xavier, 8. Peter of Alcantara, and others. But we have no 
example more striking than that recorded in the Bible itself, 
in the book of Job. Here we have a rapid succession of 
events indicating extraordinary power; the Sabeans and 
Chaldeans driven, like clouds before a tempest, to their work 
of plunder and slaughter ; torrents of fire rushing down from 
heaven and consuming the numerous servants and immense 
flocks of Job; the strong house, in which his sons and 
daughters were feasting, levelled to the ground in a moment, 
and crushing them all to death. It is plain that Satan received 
no supernatural power, but was simply permitted to use, with 
certain restrictions, that which he already possessed. It is 
needless to allude to the numerous other examples of the 
extraordinary power of devils, which are found in the Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and New Testament. Some of them 
will be referred to by and by. 

But the natural power of the rebel angels, great though it 
be, is yet less than their malignity. ‘They are altogether evil ; 
there is in them not only no supernatural goodness, but also 
no moral goodness; as we see there is in the wickedest of 
men, who are capable of some kind acts.¢ ‘They are not 
essentially and by their very nature evil; far from it, God 
created them good, like all his other creatures. Nay, they 
were once clothed in the beauty of holiness; but losing that 
by their own fault, they lost all goodness. Thenceforward 
they are for evermore obstinate in evil—confirmed in evil ; 





* “Dicit aliquis: cur hoc a Deo permittitur diabolo? At ego dico, ut 
boni probentur, improbi puniantur ; heec enim peena peccati est.” 5. Ambrose, 
in Lucam, 1. 6, n. 49. 

+ Kat vuxrwp Kat pe0” repay, euTrravupevor TY aEPL, KaKLAg ELoL TrOLNTaL Kat 
Umnperat, Kar Tag ped’ ijpuv emBovdag Evepyovor srovdawe. POovp de Kat 
Baskana ryxovrat, x. tr. A.—S. Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio de pauperibus aman- 
dis: tom. 3, p. 456, edit. Migne. 

“Spiritus nocendi cupidissimos, a justitia penitus alienos, superbia tumi- 
+ ae lividos, fallacia callidos.”—S. Augustine, de Civitate Dei, 1. 8, 
c. 22, 
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and, for these long six thousand sleepless and unwinking 
years,* they have never harboured a single good thought, or 
done a single good deed; and so it will be for the endless 
eternity that lies before them and before us all. If they 
prompt to an act apparently and even in itself good, as they 
often have done, they mean some purely evil end.+ Fresh from 
the hand of their Creator, so beautiful in their first dawning, 
so radiant in the young princely glory with which His pure 
bounty clothed them, they in an instant, and with full delibera- 
tion, in rebelling against Him, chose their part at once and 
for ever—chose it with all the terrible and tenacious energy 
of which only beings like them are capable. “ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O day star, who didst rise in the morning ! ” 
In an instant the noon of day became the noon of night; that 
glory was extinguished and vanished like a lightning-flash ; and 
that awful sin at once, like a deadly poison, penetrated their 
whole being, and commenced to live and work there as it 
shall live and work there for ever. Its works are pure evil, 
because it is itself pure evil. These works proceed from that 
sin as from their primary cause. 

That greatest of all sins {—that sin so horrible even to 
think of or to name, the direct and formal hatred of God, is 
their constant sin. They hate God with all the intensity of 
their nature, with a pure hatred, with a hatred named from 
themselves—diabolical. Every moment of their existence they 
hate Him. They hate His justice, which lies so heavy on 
themselves; they hate His mercy, which falls on all His 
creatures, save only the tenants of that dark dungeon. They 
hate all the blessed in heaven, but with full knowledge that, 
as against these and against God, this hatred is simply 
impotent and of no effect. But they not only hate man; they 
have the power of inflicting on him, while in his state of trial 
here, the most dreadful evils. They work out, or try to work 
out our destruction in two ways—directly, by their immediate 
action upon us; indirectly, by exciting creatures, especially 
our fellow men,§ to do us mischief. They are ever on the 





* Ayputvwy 0 puapog exétvoc, Kat pyndeva Katpov, nde Way mapadeTwY, 1) 
padvpovyTwy Kat Kopomevwr repryiverat, S. Isidore of Pelusium, 1.2, ep. 164. 

+ “Restat, ut quod possunt, tanquam deemones possint, vel quasi bene- 
ficia prestando magis nocentes, quia magis decipientes ; vel aperte male- 
ficiendo.”—S. Augustine, 1. ¢., c. 24, n. 3. 

Lave pey Tw XpHOTH, TEAEVTA CE ELC TOYNpOY. 
8. Gregory of Nazian., Orat. 40, n. 10. 

t S. Thomas, 2, 2, Q. 34, A. 2. 

§ “Omnes insidiz, quascumque nobis spiritales nequitie pratendunt, 
maxime per homines aptantur.”—S. Hilary, in Psalm. 139, n. 3, 
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watch to harm us, both in body and soul; but to bring ruin 
on the soul by luring it into sin—this is the one grand object 
to which their whole energies are unceasingly directed. It is 
true that, as regards the infliction of bodily injury, they 
require a special permission of God, and are rarely permitted 
to use their direct power. Their direct power—for alas we 
know by an experience too wide and too constant, how heavily 
the human race is scourged by temporal evils through their 
indirect influence; by private wrongs, inflicted everywhere 
every day ; by the public calamities of revolutions and unjust 
wars, which they produce by inflaming the worst passions of 
bad men—their pride, their ambition, their envy, their avarice, 
their lust. It is also true that, whilst bodily evils—disease, 
poverty, death—may be inflicted not only against the will but 
against the wisest precautions of him who suffers them ; not 
all the devils in hell can force a man to sin. They may try 
the arts of seduction or the arms of terror against him ; but 
before he commits the least deliberate sin, he must first give 
his own deliberate consent. God has so walled round our free- 
will, that all “the fiery darts of the most wicked one” cannot 
reach it until it first surrenders itself. The only death the 
soul can suffer is the death of mortal sin; and that she must 
inflict on herself. Sin is essentially suicide. This is true ; 
but it is also true that the war which the demons wage against 
our souls is incessant, and sometimes terrific ; and that many 
weak ones—who through grace could be strong, if they willed 
—fall under these assaults, and that the strong often tremble 
under them, aye, and sometimes fall too. 

While it is our duty simply to adore the “ incomprehensible 


judgments”? and “ unsearchable ways” of God, it is at the 


same time permitted to collect, chiefly from the analogy of 
the faith, those views and considerations through which our 
feeble reason will apprehend, more or less clearly, that 
divine wisdom which, blending justice and mercy together, 
“yeacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly.” Hence our theologians have speculated at some 
length and with much felicity of conception on the reasons for 
which God permitted this order of things; just as they have 
speculated on the causes of permitting the fall of the rebel 
angels and the fall of the human race in Adam. These specu- 
lations, given in the compressed form in which they are found 
in the scholastic writers, would not be sufficiently intelligible 
except to professed theologians, who already know them, and 
for whom we are not writing; given in a more expanded form, 
they would occupy a disproportionate space. 

But whatever may have been the reasons existing in the 
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divine mind for permitting this war of “ the spirits of wicked- 
ness ” against the human race, there can be no doubt as to 
the fact that he has done so. It is the opinion of several 
Fathers and Theologians that men never suffer, at least a 
grievous and pressing temptation to sin, without the devil 
having some share in it, by kindling the flame, or fanning it, 
or by both together.* It is also a very common opinion 
among theologians that as God has appointed a particular 
guardian angel for each individual, so the prince of hell has 
appointed a particular evil spirit for each.t But, before pro- 
ceeding from these less certain propositions to those of which 
there can be no reasonable doubt, we would premise a few 
brief remarks. In the first place, the chief and proper 
ministry of our good angels is to preserve us from bodily 
and spiritual harm, to pray for us, to offer our prayers to God, 
to suggest holy thoughts and affections to us, to combat the 
evil spirits and restrain their power.t In the second place, 
the devils can use against us only their natural power, and, as 
has been already observed, within the limits permitted to 
them. The good angels are endowed with supernatural power, 
which far more than compensates the lack of natural power in 
the inferior orders. So that if you suppose a just man using 





* Apxnyoc pev ovy apapriacg 6 dtaBodoc, Kat yevynrwp Twy Kakwy.... Ex 
TOUTOV MOLXELA, TOPVELA,KaL Tay EL TL KaKOY. 

S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 2, n. 4. 

“Non ergo dubites quando aliqui tibi molesti sunt volenti servare justi- 
tiam, ministros esse illius nequissimi peccatoris, qui omnium auctor est 
flagitiorum.”—S. Ambrose, in Psalm. 38, n. 6. 

“Scit enim auctorem esse principem mundi omnium delictorum. Ipse 
individuos proximorum stimulis excitatos scindit affectus : ipse flammam 
accendit libidinis : ipse adolet avaritiz cupiditates ;” &c. Idem, in Psalm. 
118, Sermo 16, n. 12 (in vers. 121). 

“Quidquid ergo peccamus, quidquid die et nocte facimus, et malorum 
operum perpetramus, imperium est demonum, qui nunquam nobis dant re- 
quiem, sed semper impellunt delictis augere delicta, et cumulum facere pec- 
catorum.”—S. Jerome, in Jeremiam, xvi. 13. 

+ Suarez leans very decidedly to the two opinions mentioned above ; and 
the reasoning by which he supports the second appears to us very strong in 
favour of both (1. 8, ¢. 21, n. 31) :—“ Estque hee assertio valde credibilis ex 
dictis : nam Lucifer emulatur divinitatem, et cum Deo super salutem hominum 
apertum bellum profitetur. ... . Nec est ulla ratio dubitandi de voluntate, 
si potestas illi non desit : duo autem requiruntur ad potestatem : unum est, 
quod numerus militum suppetat ; aliud, quod Deus permittat. De hoc pos- 
teriori non est quod dubitemus,” &c. 

t Justly does Billuart, after enumerating the offices of the guardian 
angels, exclaim, “Et cum tot ac tanta beneficia ab angelis custodibus con- 
tinuo recipiamus, eo usque ingrati sumus, ut tam insignium benefactorum, 


quod speciali cultu et honore prosequi deceret, vix memoriam recolamus.”— 
D. 8, A. 3, Petes 3. 
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all the necessary means of grace ; if you suppose him grievously 
assaulted by a devil who once belonged to the highest order 
of the angelic quires, and protected only by a guardian angel 
belonging to the lowest, this angel, though far inferior in natural 
power to the opposing fiend, will be able utterly to defeat and 
beat him down, though backed by whole legions of his infernal 
peers. In the third place, it is clear from the Scriptures,* 
to say nothing of other authorities, that there is one evil 
spirit, the prince and ruler of all the rest, who is called by 
way of pre-eminence “the devil;” hence we read of “ the 
devil and his angels.”?+ This spirit was, before his fall, if 
not the very highest angel, and above all the rest, at least one 
of the highest order.{ His natural power must therefore be 
exceeding great. He it was who tempted Eve in Paradise, 
and tempted our Lord in the desert. It is a very probable 
opinion § that, at the time of our Saviour’s death on the cross, 
this “ dragon, the old serpent,” was cast down into hell, to re- 
main confined there, without any power of egress, till the last 
persecution of the Church under Antichrist. Notwithstanding 
the appalling havoc which infidelity, and heresy, and revolu- 
tion, and sin of every kind are making, in these our evil 
days throughout Christendom, we may well thank God that 
He has not reserved us for those far more evil days, when this 
terrible spirit will again “ be loosed a little time.” 

But to resume. The saddest and most awful instance of 
the combined power and malice of the devil, among all re- 
corded in the Bible, is that which is recorded the very first. 
The narrative of the inspired writer is brief, but deeply 
absorbing. It is the tragedy of the human race. To read it 
thoughtfully, and with a vivid image of the whole scene before 
the mind’s eye, stops the breath and pierces or rather crushes 
the heart with a feeling of overwhelming agony and desola- 
tion. How tremendous the issue that trembled in the 





* “Hoc vero quod de uno principe dixi, certissimum est ob Scriptura 
testimonia,”—Suarez, 1. 8, c. 21, n. 5. + Matthew xxv. 41. 
; ‘O pev mpartoroc Ev ovpavectg patcow 
"He brepomAryot paog Kat Kudog odEooac, 
Atey arrexPaiper peporwr yevoc. 
8. Gregory Nazianz. Carminum I. 1, v. 46, &e. 
Suarez (1. 7, c. 15, n. 10), in accordance with an opinion which he holds on 
another question, makes him among the highest, with equals but without a 
superior. §S. Thomas (Q. 63, A. 7) holds it as more probable that he was the 
highest of all. Sylvius (ibid.) affirms that this is “ communis scholasticorum 
doctrina.” 
§ “Valde probabile.”—Suarez, L 8, c. 17, n. 10. See A Lapide on Apoca- 
lypse, xx. 2, and Petavius de Angelis, 1.3, c. 4, n. 10. 
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balance of that dialogue between the serpent and the woman, 
between the woman and the man—the triumph or the fall, 
the eternal glory or the eternal ruin of so many millions of 
human beings! Then, such happiness so quickly followed by 
such adoom! Our first parents were created in a state of 
unspeakable perfection, both in soul and body ; exempt from 
sickness, from all pain whatever, from decay and death— 
exempt from all involuntary emotion, with every appetite 
absolutely subject to the dominion of reason; with ample and 
unclouded knowledge ; and, greatest gift of all, clothed in 
spotless innocence and grace. The arch-fiend, burning with 
envy, hatred, revenge, pride, prepared the trial of his skill 
against the happy pair; and so great was that skill, so deep 
that infernal craft, so keen that infernal sagacity, that he 
succeeded at once in fully accomplishing his design. He 
conquered, and Adam and all Adam’s posterity fell under his 
power. Then commenced that deadly war carried on inces- 
santly to the end of time. 

By the victory of the second Adam the power of the evil 
spirits is in many ways greatly restrained, especially among 
the faithful. From the daily sacrifice; from the constant use 
ofthe sacraments; from the exercise of the spiritual powers 
confided to the Church, in teaching, governing, binding and 
loosing, blessing and exorcising ; from the prayers and merits 
of the departed saints ; from the prayers and merits of living 
saints, with which the Church militant always abounds, and 
which make her always an image of the Church triumphant ; 
from the special protection of the guardian angels and 
especially of the Queen of all the angels ; from the outpourings 
of the Holy Spirit, who always abides in her, never for one 
moment deserting her—from all these sources is the Church 
flooded with perennial streams of grace, imparting to her 
beauty and strength, and thereby enfeebling the energies of 
her invisible foes. Still these energies are very great. 

They are very great. We learn this from clear and decisive 
testimonies of Scripture. We find, after the Ascension of our 
Lord and the descent of the Holy Ghost, numerous cases of 
persons possessed, or otherwise tortured, by devils. 8. Peter 
cures persons troubled with unclean spirits: §. Philip does the 
same. §. Paul exorcises a girl possessed with a devil, and 
“who brought her masters much gain by divining.” On one 
occasion a demoniac nearly killed two men, who attempted to 
exorcise her without having authority.* One of the most 
dangerous of all temptations—in one sense, we should say, 





* Acts v. 16; viii. 7; xvi. 16-18; xix. 13-16, 
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the most dangerous—is spiritual delusion. ‘To this temptation 
S. Paul alludes—or, rather, describes it with one vivid touch— 
when he tells us that “Satan himself transformeth himself 
into an angel of light.* Spiritual writers tell us that many, 
even of those who had embraced a state of perfection, have 
been grievously deceived by this most subtle temptation. We 
- have in our own day, for example, in the revival tumults and 
convictions of sin among the Methodists, manifest instances of 
the wide-spread influence of this devilish hallucination. It is 
a fearful snare, not only because so many are caught in it ; but 
because, from its peculiar nature, it is so hard for those who 
are caught to escape. In the Catholic Church, and in her 
alone, is to be found the sure and specific remedy—spiritual 
direction submitted to with profound humility and obedience. 

We have, in the same Epistle of 8. Paul, a striking and 
most instructive example of the envenomed pertinacity and 
power of the devil, and at the same time of his utter impotence 
against those who use in their own defence the weapons which 
God has placed mediately or immediately in the hands of all 
the faithful. There are few passages, even in the writings of 
this great Apostle, more moving than that, in which, after 
mentioning the visions and revelations that were communi- 
cated to him when he was caught up to the third heaven, he 
adds :—-“ And lest the greatness of the revelation should lift 
me up, there was given me a sting of the flesh, an angel of 
Satan to buffet me. For which thing I thrice besought the 
Lord that it might depart from me; and he said to me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect in 
infirmity.”+ Whatever may be the nature of the suffering to 
which §. Paul was subjected, it is evident that it was inflicted 
by the devil; for this is expressly stated in the text. It 
is also evident that the trial was severe. (a) As the revela- 
tion that might have occasioned pride in him was great, so the 
corresponding trial, that was to secure his humility, should 
have been no slight one. (b) The same is indicated by the 
metaphors of “stinging” t and “ buffeting,” which are used 
to describe the trial; (c) also by the earnestness of S. Paul’s 
prayer for deliverance ; (d@) and by the signal manifestation of 
the triumph of Divine grace in weak nature. 

Even at the risk of tasking too far the patience of our 
readers, we cannot pass over one other very significant 
passage in the writings of 8. Paul. We give it in full:— 


* 2 Cor. xi. 14, + 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 
t “ Zkodop ry caper, athorn in the flesh, something which excites severe and 
constant pain.”—Robinson, in voc. 
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“Finally, brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might. Put you on the armour of God, that 
you may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers: against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness; against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places.* Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
you may be able to resist in the evil day, and to stand in all 
things perfect. Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast-plate of justice, 
and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace : 
in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be 
able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one. 
And take unto you the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.”+ 

Whether 8. Paul meant here to speak of the wrestling 
against evil spirits ewclusively, or of that wrestling as super- 
added to the other against flesh and blood,t one thing, at 
least, is plain, namely, that he represents the attacks of the 
devils upon us as of the most appalling kind. ‘This is clear 
(a) from the strong and accumulative epithets which he uses 
in describing them and their assaults, ‘“ principalities,” 
“powers,” “fiery darts,” &c.; (b) also from the contrast he 
draws between the force of diabolical assaults and of those that 
are merely human—as if the latter were comparatively of no 
moment; (c) also from the completeness of the preparation 
necessary to overcome these assaults: the soldier of Christ 
must be not only well armed for the spiritual combat, he must 
be fully armed, must put on the whole armour of God.$ Then, 
as if to signify the strong, the absolute necessity of this 
complete equipment, he presses the comparison of the full 
armed soldier graphically into all its details. In a word, he 
plainly signifies that the attacks of the devil are so terrific, 





* That is, according to the more received interpretation, “in the air, over 
us.” See on the whole of this passage the very able and learned commentary 
on “The Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays throughout the Year,” by 
Dr. M‘Carthy of Maynooth College. + Ephes. vi. 10-17. 

- { The true meaning is that adopted by A Lapide and other Catholic com- 
mentators, and followed by Alford and other Protestant commentators :— 
“ Our wrestling is not against man; who, consisting of flesh and blood, is a 
weak adversary, but against devils, who, as being pure spirits, unencumbered 
with flesh and blood, as being most malicious, &c. &c., are immeasurably more 
dangerous.” Of course we have to struggle, as we have said, against men ex- 
cited and aided by devils ; but our fight is then really against devils, who, 
using men as their instruments, are our real assailants. 
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that, to secure the victory in this life-long conflict, we shall 
need to use vigorously every spiritual weapon which God has 
put into our hands or within our reach. Why, as we ponder 
over this wonderful passage and realize its imagery to our 
minds, we seem to behold the very conflict itself. We see 
the princes of hell arrayed in serried rank, and blackening the 
air around—we see the deep, red glare of deadly hate in their 
cruel eyes—we see the feline stealth with which they move 
about, watching for an unguarded moment—we see the bow 
full bent—we hear the hiss of the fiery arrow, winged with all 
the precision of a demon’s eye, with all the nerve of a demon’s 
arm. Then our eyes fall on the brave soldier of Christ, 
perhaps some beardless youth—we see him cased in his 
glorious armour—we hear the ring of the arrow reboundin 
from his burnished shield—we see the flashing sword lifted 
up, and falling on the conquered host—we hear their retreat- 
ing yell of baffied rage—we see a glow of heavenly joy 
beaming in the eye of the guardian angel—and the glad Te 
Deum rises unbidden to our lips. 

Out of the many other Scriptural illustrations, which we 
might produce, we shall content ourselves with one, taken 
from the first Epistle of S. Peter, in which he thus admonishes 
the faithful of the particular churches to which the Epistle is 
addressed :—‘ Be sober, and watch: because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” * The “roaring lion” is represented everywhere in 
Scripture as the most vivid type of overwhelming strength 
and terror combined.t ‘This image, in itself sufficiently 
dreadful, S. Peter intensifies by the additional circumstances 
of activity in searching for his prey (“ goeth about’), of his 
eagerness to seize it (“seeking”), and of his pitiless and un- 
sparing cruelty towards it (“devour”). In picturing to our 
minds the lions devouring the accusers of the prophet Daniel, 
or the scenes in the Coliseum, where so many Christian 
martyrs were torn in pieces by wild beasts, we shrink with an 
involuntary emotion of horror. But in contemplating this 
dread fiend, not as a picture of the imagination, but as really 
though invisibly before us, and ready to spring upon us with 
the strength and fury of ten thousand lions, we can only 
exclaim with the prophet, ‘the mercies of the Lord that we 
are not consumed.” 

It is plain that the Apostles speak of these diabolical 





* 1 Pet. v. 8. 
+ Psalm xxi. 14; Isai. v. 29; xxxi. 4; Ezech. xxii. 25; &e. Ke. 
t Dan, vi. 24, § Lament, iii, 22. 
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influences, not as peculiar to their own age, but as belonging 
to the normal condition of the Church, and to be exercised 
within her pale as without it to the end of time. Indeed, 
S. Peter, immediately after the words quoted above, adds the 
following :—“ Whom resist ye, strong in the faith; knowing 
that the same affliction befalls your brethren who are in the 
world ”—just as if he had said, “The assaults to which you 
are exposed from the invisible foe are not confined to you; 
they are the common lot of all.” We should therefore expect, 
a priori, what the history of every age abundantly testifies, 
and what the numerous exorcisms * and other prayers of the 
Church necessarily suppose, the constant and energetic inter- 

J ference of devils in the affairs of men. For our Catholic 
readers it were quite superfluous to crowd our pages with 
references to authorities. Indeed, knowing as we do how 
immense is the power of the evil spirits, how insatiable their 
malice,t how unwearied their activity, we need but look 
around us on the world of our own days to see the unmistak- 
able evidences of their agency in the gigantic crimes which 
wicked kings and wicked ministers of State, and other wicked 
men, have for the last twenty years committed against all laws, 
human and Divine. If it was by the devil that David was 
moved to commit a sin, which brought down such a heavy 
scourge on the people ; that Judas was led to betray our Lord ; 
that 5. Paul was once and again hindered from visiting the 
church of the Thessalonians; if, but for the special prayer of 
Christ, he would have sifted the Apostle as wheat ;{ there is 
no rashness in tracing similar operations to the same exciting 
or co-operating cause. If the hand of God—constantly 
strengthening, defending, reviving—be to the eye of faith 
visible in the history of the Church and of the Holy See in 
every age; not less visible is the impress of that other, the 
destroying and polluting hand, in the history of that same 
Charch and See, and of the whole human race. We are 
tempted to give living illustrations; but our thoughtful 
reader will need no help from us in finding them out—they 
lie before his eyes on the open page of the world’s news. 

But there is one species of diabolical agency, of a very 
subtle and insidious nature, which has of late years appeared, 
or rather, as we shall see hereafter, re-appeared on the world’s 
stage, arresting the attention and exercising the tongues and 
pens of cultivated men and women, Christian and non- 





* See further on the extracts from the Roman Ritual. 
+ AmAnorog eorwy, eg ravra ewepyerat.—Greg. Nazianz. Orat. 40, 1. c. 
t 1 Paralip. xxi. 1,14; Luke xxii. 3 ; 1 Thessal. ii. 18 ; Luke xxii. 31. 
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Christian, throughout the old world and the new.* The 
nomenclature of the various phenomena in which this agency 
manifests itself is far from clear or precise. They would come 
partly under the head of divination, partly under the head of 
black magic. By divination theologians understand the seek- 
ing for a knowledge of hidden things through the aid of the 
devil. By black magic (called also the black-art, distinguished 
from white or natural magic) they understand the art of pro- 
ducing super-human effects through the same aid. We shall 
by and by state in detail the phenomena alluded to. 

t is only with the theological aspect of the subject that we 
are now concerned; and on this F. Perrone’s volume has 
thrown a far clearer and fuller light than any other that has 
come in our way. Indeed, his work is the only one known to 
us, in which the subject is treated at once with fulness of 
detail, and at the same time with strict adherence to that 
rigid scholastic system of scientific arrangement and argument, 
which is beyond comparison the surest test of sound and un- 
sound reasoning ever known among men. But what stamps 
on the learned Father’s work quite a peculiar, we had almost 
said quite a decisive, weight of authority, is that he professes 
to follow as his guides the very best Catholic writers who have 
more recently devoted themselves to the study of the subject.t+ 
Of works of this kind he names nearly a score, among them 
the “ Civilti Cattolica,’ from about a dozen different authors, 
French, German, and Italian, besides others whom he quotes 
in the course of his dissertation. We may mention here that 
the only theologians of mark known to us, who have written 
quite recently on the subject, have come to the same general 
conclusions—the late F. Gury and the present professor of 
Moral Theology in the Roman College, F. Ballerini, in his 
valuable annotations on Gury. Indeed, we rather believe that 
F. Perrone represents substantially the theological judgment 
of the day. Ofone thing we have no doubt whatever, namely, 
that, if the mass of materials which have been brought to- 
gether with so much conscientious labour, had existed in the 
days of the great old theologians, they would with one accord 
have come to the conclusions adopted by him. 

Having premised thus much on the weight of the evidence 





* F. Perrone informs us (n. 402, note) that, independent of pamphlets and 
articles in periodicals, upwards of two thousand volumes have been published 
- the subject by American, English, French, German, and Italian authors 
alone, 

t “Optimos quosque auctores, qui novissime hoc de argumento commen- 
taria ediderunt, duces sequemur.”—Pag, 158, n. 405. 
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which F. Perrone has collected and digested, we proceed to 
lay before our readers the doctrines maintained by our author, 
in all of which our own convinced reason fully concurs ; to- 
gether with a selection from the arguments on which those 
doctrines are based. We on a former occasion* presented 
our readers with a brief sketch of the characteristics of F. 
Perrone’s theology: of the present volume we have nothing 
new to say; it has the genuine stamp and ring of the old 
metal. 

The phenomena of modern devil-worship—for such it really 
is t—have, according to our author, passed, since their first 
introduction, through three phases, and may therefore be 
reduced to three classes ; which, when viewed as mere phe- 
nomena, and as they strike the senses (viewed physically, as 
the scholastics would phrase it), seem to be of distinct species, 
but viewed morally, are all of the same species, and differ only 
in degree.t The first of these is called animal magnetism or 
mesmerism, from the name of the author, Anthony Mesmer, 

‘an Austrian physician, who first gave it to the public in the 

year 1773. The second is called artificial somnambulism. 
The third comprises the phenomena of table-turning, table- 
rapping or table-speaking, and the direct evocation of spirits.§ 
The whole three, especially the first and second, are often 
called by the common name of animal magnetism or mes- 
merism. 

Mesmerism was first heralded forth as a mere curative 
agency. The mesmeriser uses certain gesticulations, generally 
passes of the hand, for the most part horizontal but some- 
times vertical, opposite or near the diseased part of the 
subject’s body. The cure, if effected, is supposed to be caused 
by a magnetic fluid proceeding from the mesmeriser, or excited 
in the mesmerised, which some call electrical, others ethereal, 
others odyc, &c. If, as F. Perrone observes || the matter had 
proceded no further, there might, perhaps, be no great diffi- 
culty in accounting for all this. But an ulterior development 
of phenomena rapidly, and it would seem consequentially, 
displayed themselves. The first of these is the simple magnetic 
sleep, in which the subject is reduced to a state of perfect 
catalepsy, from which no sound however loud can waken him, 





* In our number for January, 1866, p. 268. 

+ Owvocxoma , pavrea, kAndoricpor , n TEpLappara, N EV TETAAOLC ETLYpagat , 
payea, » addat Kakorexviat, Kat dou TotavTa, AaTpeat tor StaBodov. — 
S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 19, n. 8. 

t Perrone, n. 666. To avoid useless repetition, we shall in future simply 
refer to the number of the paragraph. 

§ N. 401. || N. 421, note. 
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and in which he is insensible to all pain whatsoever, such, 
for example, as that inflicted by incisions in the flesh, the 
application of red-hot iron, &c. As the phenomena of this 
class are mere trifles compared with those of the second and 
third class,* we shall say nothing here of their sowrce ; as to the 
lawfulness of allowing oneself to be put into such a state, we 
must refer our readers to Moral Theology.+ 

Artificial Somnambulism, called also the Magnetic Sleep and 
Sleep-waking, is also produced by certain gestures of the 
mesmeriser. The subject in this state is entirely insensible to 
everything passing around him, but is at the same time under 
the absolute control of the operator, who can communicate his 
own wishes to him, not only by words and signs, but by a 
simple act of the will. The senses are affected in a most 
extraordinary way, and the mind is raised to a height of 
intelligence quite preternatural both in its penetration and 
compass. 

Thus, the senses are so acted upon that, at the command of 
the operator, objects existing far beyond the sphere of vision, 
or not existing at all, are seen clearly, while others lying 
visibly before the eyes are not seen—sensations of pain or 
pleasure are felt, no instrument whatever having been applied 
to cause these sensations—odours, as of this or that flower, 
are smelled, no such odoriferous object being p..°osent—printing 
is read with the eyes closed and bandaged—an accurate 
description is given of what is at the moment passing in 
some distant place; for example, in a closed room several 
miles away, the number and names of persons present, their 
occupation, conversation, and so forth. All these phenomena 
have been designated by the general name of Clair-voyance, 
and the subject is called a Clair-voyant. To these must be 
added the phenomena of Magnetic Attraction, by which the 
operator irresistibly draws the subject to himself, however 
unwilling the latter may be, or even raises him in the air ; 
and of Interchange of Senses, as when one sees with the back 
of the head, or hears with the feet.t 

But the intellectual phenomena are of a still more extra- 
ordinary character. F. Perrone arranges them under six 
heads or degrees—quoting in this case, as in every other, 
numerous authorities of unquestionable weight. 1. The som- 
nambulist sees the secret thoughts of others, though not 
intimated by any external signs; he obeys commands given 
only mentally, and even carries on a mental conversation. 





* N, 475. + See Ballerini, vol. i. p. 283. t N, 426, 432-3. 
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2. He gets an extraordinary faculty of reasoning and memory, 
together with a knowledge of the higher philosophical science, 
of which he previously knew nothing. This has occurred even 
to persons quite uncultivated. 38. Though ignorant of the 
science of therapeutics, he receives a knowledge which enables 
him to prescribe suitable remedies for bodily ailments. 4. He 
communicates various sensations, even to those who are absent. 
5. He predicts future events depending upon free and contin- 
gent causes. 6. He acquires a knowledge of strange tongues 
which he never knew before. Add to these the Magnetic 
Extasies, of which the highest is that in which he receives 
apparitions of departed souls, Angels, the Blessed Virgin, the 
infant Jesus, and others.* 

The third class of phenomena had its origin in the United 
States of America, as to its first appearances, about thirty-five 
years ago; as to further developments, more recently. They 
are designated by the general name ef Spiritualism, or (more 
properly, we think) Spiritism. It would far exceed our limits 
to give, even briefly, a detailed account of them; for this and 
for their classification we can only refer to our author.t The 
chief difference, beside the mode of operation, between the 
phenomena of the second and third class is that the former 
are in the subject, the latter external to him. ‘This difference 
is, however, purely extrinsic and accidental; that Sleep- 
waking and Spiritism are in substance one and the same the 
defenders of both not only admit but maintain. t 

The phenomena of this third class are divided into mv- 
chanical and significant. We confine ourselves to the latter ; 
but we shall first present our readers with a couple of in- 
stances of the former, extracted from the work quoted in the 
note below :— 


A gentleman, who had been expressing himself in a very sceptical manner, 
not only with reference to spirit manifestations, but on the subject of spiritual 
existence generally, sat on a sofa two or three feet from the dining-room 
table, round which we [to the number of eight or nine] were placed. After 
sitting some time, we were directed by the rapping to join hands and stand 
up round the table without touching it. All did so for a quarter of an hour, 
wondering whether anything would happen, or whether we were hoaxed by 
the unseen power. Just as one or two of the party talked of sitting down, 


* N. 435-7. + N. 667-80. 

t N. 665-6. “Though a kind of resemblance between the mesmeric and 
spiritual phenomena could not escape notice when our experiments were first 
made, I had no idea whatever of the real connection between the two pro- 
cesses, nor of the nearness to identity of the agencies employed.”—From 
Matter to Spirit, ch. 5, p. 52. 
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the old table, which was large enough for eight or ten persons, after the 
manner of a lodging-house, moved entirely by itself as we surrounded and 
followed it with our hands joined, went towards the gentleman out of the 
cirele, and literally pushed him up to the back of the sofa, till he called out, 
“ Hold, enough !” 

Of the marvels in the way of ‘table-moving, &c., occurring in Mr. Home’s * 
presence, his own account, corroborated by so many witnesses, speaks with 
sufficient detail. In referring to his very powerful mediumship,t I only add 
one to the number of persons by whom the facts are attested. It is only in 
Mr. Home’s presence that I have witnessed that very curious appearance or 
process, the thrilling of the table. This takes place for some seconds, per- 
haps more, before it rises from the floor. The last time I witnessed this 
phenomenon . . . when it [the thrilling] ceased, the table rose more than 
two feet from the floor (p. 26). 


The significant phenomena, so called from their communi- 
cating knowledge of things secret or unknown, were at first 
displayed in the spontaneous rapping of the legs of tables, 
hence called table-rapping ; then in raps made by other 
objects, or by invisible agency, hence called by the more 
general name of spirit-rapping. A second kind of these phe- 
nomena occurs when the hand of the medium is directed to 
the letters of the alphabet, which form the words by which 
the required information is conveyed. The third, when the 
hand of the medium is moved to write the words themselves. 
The fourth, when the words are written without the interven- 
tion of any human action whatever. 

We will now give two examples of table-rapping in the 
early years of its existence; they are taken from the works 
of two English Protestant clergymen, Messrs. Godfrey & Gill- 
son, published in London in 1853. We copy them from the 
September number of the Quarterly Review of the same year. 

Mr. Godfrey says, “ I now said, ‘if there be a hell, I com- 
mand you to knock on the floor with this leg twice ;’ it was 
motionless. ‘If there be not a hell, knock twice ;’ no 
answer. ‘If there be a devil, knock twice ;’ no answer. ‘If 
there be not a devil, knock twice ;’ to our horror, the leg 
slowly rose and knocked twice.” 

The same on another occasion; ‘‘ Are you sorry now for 
the sins you committed when alive?’ ‘Yes,’ very emphati- 
cally. . . . Does God compel you to answer questions ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Do you like to answer me?’ ‘ Yes,’ very emphatically. 
‘Shall you be sorry when you leave here?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Are 





* See our number for April, 1864, Art. 7. 
* Those are called mediums in whose presence only, or at whose bidding, 
the phenomena of Spiritism will occur. 
7 2 
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you happier in the presence of God’s people [the present 
company] ?’ ‘Yes,’ decidedly.”* 

Mr. Gillson says, “I inquired, ‘ Are you a departed spirit ? ” 
The answer was ‘ Yes,’ indicated byarap. . . . ‘Do you 
know Satan?’ ‘Yes. . . . ‘How long will it be before 
he is cast out?’ He rapped ten. . . . I then asked 
‘Where are Satan’s head-quarters? Are they in England? ’ 
There was a slight movement. ‘Are they in France?’ A 
violent movement. ‘Are they in Spain?’ Similar agitation. 
‘Are they at Rome?’ The table literally seemed frantic. 
. . . ‘How many spirits have been in the table this 
evening?’ ‘Four’ This spirit informed us that he had been 
an infidel, and that he embraced Popery about five years 
before his death. Amongst other questions he was asked, 
‘Do you know the Pope?’ The table was violently agitated. 
I asked, ‘ How long will Popery continue?’ He rapped ten ; 
exactly coinciding with the other spirit’s account of the 
binding of Satan.” 

Two questions at once suggest themselves in reference to 
these extraordinary phenomena. The first is, Are the facts 
real? Are the accounts of them perfectly trustworthy? At 
the period when the article in the Quarterly Review, above 
referred to, was written, the reality of the phenomena of 
Spiritism was denied by many able men, Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic. The writer of that article ascribes them all to 
“the possession of the mind by a dominant idea, from which it 
makes no sufficient effort to free itself.”’+ Since that time, 
however, evidence has accumulated on all sides—so con- 
tinuous, so multiplied, in every way so overwhelming, that, as 
I’. Perrone affirms, no doubt is any longer entertained on the 
subject; and he accordingly enters into no proof, simply 
referring to writers in whose productions the testimonies are 
given at full length.t The evidence for Spiritism is, he tells 
us, more notorious and more unassailable than that for 
magnetism: he gives the latter in a compressed form, to- 
gether with answers—and conclusive answers they are—to 
the arguments on the opposite side. He gives a selection 
from the names of several eminent persons, lay and clerical, 
among the latter Lacordaire, Sibour (the late Archbishop of 
Paris), the late Cardinal Gousset, &c., on whose minds a full 
conviction had been wrought. Of course there have been in 
this, as in most other matters, cases of jugglery, exaggerated 
cases, doubtful cases: but the innumerable cases that have 









* N. 669. t P. 510, 557, t N. 661, note, n, 680 and note. 
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stood unscathed the severest test are no more affected by these 
than are the established facts of history by the many fables 
that assume the name of history. The invariable law of a 
plausible lie is this—let it be received at first with open arms ; 
intelligent men, who have no interest in supporting it and no 
prejudice in favour of it, pause and inquire ; as time flows on, 
it gradually, and, as it were, day by day loses its hold on the 
credence of men, and at length vanishes utterly and for ever. 
The very opposite of this has been the fortune of the pheno- 
mena we are speaking of. Among men of keen and cultivated 
minds they were at first received, not only with disbelief, but 
with laughter and derision: they were rejected as untrue, not 
because not proven, but because incapable of proof, because they 
were impossible—and, indeed, impossible they are, as we shall 
see, to mere human power and skill. Among the characteristics 
of the world in modern times a tendency to believe in the preter- 
natural most certainly can not be reckoned. The phenomena 
of Magnetism and Spiritism at least appear preternatural : the 
predisposition was dead against accepting them: it was pre- 
dicted that, before the generation that witnessed their rise 
had died out, they would have disappeared and been for- 
gotten. Well, years have rolled on, and men who formerly 
would not without impatience read or listen to the accounts of 
these phenomena (the present writer was one of these), had at 
length been led to examine what was making such a noise in 
the world, and from mature, and for a time prejudiced, 
examination, have been led to conviction. In this way have 
been brought round several of the ablest and most learned 
men in Europe, Catholic theologians, physicians, and philoso- 
phers and others, Catholic, Protestant, and free-thinking. 
Authority does not necessarily, nor even generally, prove an 
opinion; in a matter of mere opinion the most inquiring and 
cautious men may be greatly deceived, and have been so 
deceived. But here there is question of facts and of the 
testimony of the senses—-of facts sensible to the sight, the 
hearing, the touch—of facts and testimonies repeated over and 
over again, beyond the possibility of calculation, in the 
greater part of Europe and America, and recorded year after 
year down to the present day. It is quite impossible that 
about such facts such a cloud of such witnesses should be all 
deceived. 

Add to this the language of the Encyclical of the Roman 
Inquisition; quoted by and by, clearly implying the true 
existence of the magnetic phenomena:—“It is known for 
certain that a new kind of superstition has been introduced 
from magnetic phenomena.” ‘The same document refers also 
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to ‘‘the statements of trustworthy men on all sides regarding 
the experiments of magnetism.”* 

The reality of the phenomena being supposed, the second 
question is, By what agency are they produced? The answer 
to this question occupies a large proportion of F. Perrone’s 
dissertation, and is throughout arranged with admirable 
method and elaborated with the greatest clearness and force of 
reasoning. The various hypotheses having been briefly 
stated,+ the reader is conducted through a series of negative 
positions, each supported by an unanswerable array of argu- 
ment, until he finds himself at the ultimate and inevitable 
conclusion. From first to last there are evident marks of the 
dominant love of truth and justice, of the courage to go as far 
as reason or authority leads, and the caution not to go one 
inch farther. We regret that we can do little more than 
state the conclusions at which the author arrives—requesting 
our readers to bear in mind that, as has been already stated, 
he distinctly and emphatically offers his work as but an 
abridged digest of other voluminous productions that had 
preceded him. 

His first proposition is that, though some of the physio- 
logical phenomena of animal magnetism and somnambulism, 
viewed in themselves and apart from accompanying adjuncts, 
may be ascribed to material natural causes, most of them, or 
the whole taken in the aggregate, can by no means be 
referred to such a source. This, however, must be absolutely 
and universally affirmed of the intellectual or psychological 
phenomena enumerated above. ‘To refer them, as some do, to 
unknown laws of nature is extremely unphilosophical and 
absurd ; for they clearly contradict laws of nature that are 
certain and universally known. For example, it is a law of 
our nature that we cannot read with the eyes closed and 
bandaged, that we cannot speak a language we never learned, 
&e. 

The second proposition affirms that all the mesmeric 
phenomena cannot be produced by physiological natural 
causes. This proposition chiefly regards the psychological 
phenomena of magnetic somnambulism; and the hypotheses 
which it assails are all purely gratuitous, and for the most part 
are conveyed in words which express ideas that have no 
corresponding realities. 

The third proposition is that the human will, whether 
immediately by itself or by the motive power of the soul, 





* N. 625. + N. 469. 
t “ Vis motrix,” the power which the soul has of executing, through the 
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cannot be the physical cause of the mesmeric phenomena, but 
only the moral and mediate cause. 

Some of the terms of this proposition, perfectly clear and 
precise to one versed in Catholic theology and philosophy, are 
not so to the uninitiated. TF. Perrone, after giving a succinct 
exposition himself, refers for a fuller one to an article in the 
“ Civiltt Cattolica,” which itself professes to be but an 
abridgment of a much longer essay by Monticelli, a learned 
Italian writer, to whom our author frequently refers: on the 
present matter he also refers to Suarez and the late lamented 
F. Tongiorgi. One of the sources of difficulty in accurately 
understanding philosophical terms is that the philosophical 
and the popular sense are often widely different, and also that 
the same term has sometimes different senses in different 
departments of philosophy. In philosophy, an immediate 
cause is that which produces the effect directly by itself, with- 
out the aid of any means distinct from itself; a mediate cause 
is that which produces the effect through the aid of means, 
active or passive, distinct from itself. Thus, if a man drives a 
carriage or rows a boat, the horse and the oar are the imme- 
diate causes of the motion of the carriage and the boat; the 
driver and the rower are the mediate causes. A physical 
cause is that which produces the effect by its own proper 
power ; a moral cause is that whose own proper power neither 
produces the effect nor helps in producing it. A physical 
cause may be mediate as well as immediate ; a moral cause is 
necessarily mediate. If I drive a carriage, I am the physical, 
though mediate cause of the motion; if I ask, hire, command, 
&c., another to drive for me, I am the moral cause of the 
motion, I do not help or concur in producing it. As the 
moral cause does not act by physical agency, hence the 
physical cause on which it acts must be an intelligent being: 
for the moral cause can act on the physical cause only through 
the intelligence of the latter; a cause without intelligence 
cannot be influenced by a prayer, a menace, a command, &c.* 

Having laid down these definitions, and deduced from them 
certain corollaries, our author proceeds to refute by several 
arguments + a favourite theory of the magnetologists, namely, 
that the magnetizer by a simple act of his will directly and 
immediately causes the mesmeric phenomena. The radical 
and fatal error of this theory is that it confounds to will and to 





instrumentality of the muscles, the behests of the will. Thus, if I will to 
close my hand, I thereby will that my soul should exercise the power she has 
of contracting the muscles of my hand, 

* N. 526. + N. 528-542. 
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do. As was remarked in the early part of this article, the 
soul can act as a physical cause within its own body, but out- 
side that it cannot immediately and by itself do anything 
whatever. 

The fourth proposition affirms that the proximate cause of 
the magnetic phenomena is an intelligent and free being, 
distinct from the human soul. 

This proposition is little else than a corollary from the pre- 
ceding. As the magnetizer cannot produce the phenomena 
by material or physiological agency or by an act of his will, 
and as he brings them about by some agency, it follows that 
he must produce them as a moral cause—there being no 
conceivable intermediate hypothesis. Now a moral cause can 
act only on an intelligent and free being; this being is not 
the soul of the mesmerizer or the mesmerized; it must, 
therefore, be some intelligence distinct from the human 
soul.* This proposition is now admitted by several magnet- 
ologists.+ 

The fifth proposition affirms that the aforesaid cause is of 
its own nature higher than the human soul, and preternatural. 
This, too, is but a corollary of the preceding. For as an 
intelligent being distinct from man is the cause, and as the 
phenomena far surpass human power, and belong to an order 
of action quite different from that to which human power is 
limited, the proposition follows as a necessary sequence. 

The sixth and seventh propositions affirm that good angels 
cannot be the cause of these phenomena; of which no other 
cause can be admitted save bad angels or devils. 

/_ F. Perrone proves these two propositions distinctly and 
apart, and by two distinct series of arguments. His direct 
proof of the diabolical agency comprises five heads of evidence : 
1, from the nature of the phenomena; 2, from the effects ; 
3, from the mode in which mesmerism operates ; 4, from the 
evident malice and wickedness of the principal agent, who 
often utters doctrines of the most blasphemous and anti- 
christian character; 5, from the open or implied admission 
of not a few magnetizers themselves. 

At the close of his volume, F’. Perrone gives two admirable 
chapters; in one of which he shows that Animal Magnetism, 
Somnambulism, and Spiritism are simply a revival of the 
public superstition of paganism, and the concealed superstition 
of the middle ages, and an attempt to restore the empire of 





* n. 547, Ke. 
+ As by the authoress of “ From Matter to Spirit,” and by the author of 
the preface to the same work, p. xxvi., 96. See Perrone, n. 567-8. 
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the devil among men; in the other he points out the many 
and striking points of opposition between the diabolical phe- 
nomena and the genuine miracles recorded in the Bible and 
in the lives of the saints. Wecan do no more here than in- 
dicate these two chapters, and assure our readers that they 
greatly merit, and will amply repay a diligent perusal.* We 
also mention them, because we think they contain at least 
one distinct and very powerful argument for the present 
propositions. 

There is also a very strong argument from a passage in the 
Roman Ritual. In the introduction to the exorcisms ap- 
pointed to be read over persons harrassed by the devil, the 
following words occur :—“ In the first place let him [the 
Exorcist] not readily believe that any one is infested by the 
devil; but let him know well the signs that distinguish an 
infested person from those who are labouring under melancholy 
or disease. The signs of demoniacal obsession are, to speak 
much in an unknown tongue—to disclose distant and hidden 
things—to show strength above one’s years or constitution, 
and such like, which, when many of them occur together, are 
a stronger indication.” The “ Ritual” then mentions several 
ways in which the devil tries to delude the exorcist, and con- 
cludes thus :—‘“ In a word, the artifices and frauds which the 
devil uses to deceive men are endless, and the Exorcist should 
take care not to be caught by them.”+ We subjoin ina 
note some extracts from an Encyclical addressed, in the year 
1856, by the Roman Inquisition to all the Bishops of the 
Church. t 





* We must not omit a remark (n. 815), which we remember to have seen 
many years ago advanced in some book as a kind of discovery, but which 
has been long since put forward by the Fathers, and by very early Fathers, 
too. The remark is, that the devil is constantly engaged in trying to 
imitate what God has instituted for our sanctification, and in his simious 
way to get up a rival worship of his own. This is a key for more than one 
apparently serious difficulty. 

+ In primis, ne facile credat, aliquem a:demonio obsessum esse ; sed 
nata habeat ea signa, quibus obsessus dignoscitur ab iis, qui vel atra bile, vel 
morbo aliquo laborant. Signa autem obsidentis demonis sunt: ignota 
lingua loqui pluribus verbis, vel loquentem intelligere : Distantia, et occulta 
patefacere : vires supra statis, seu conditionis naturam ostendere ; et id 
genus alia, que cum plurima concurrunt, majora sunt indicia. ee 
Denique innumerabiles sunt artes et fraudes diaboli ad decipiendum hominem, 
quibus ne fallatur, Exorcista cautus esse debet. 

~ Compertum est, novum quoddam superstitionis genus invehi ex 
phenomenis magneticis, quibus haud scientiis physicis enucleandis, ut par 
esset, sed decipiendis ac seducendis hominibus student neoterici plures, rati, 
posse occulta, remota ac futura detegi magnetismi arte vel priestigio, preesertim 
ope muliercularum, que unice a magnetizatoris nutu pendent. . . .. . 
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In the section on the character and source of Spiritism, our 
author adopts substantially the same method as in the pre- 
ceding; but the evidences of both being so very direct and 
clear and decisive, he justly has not thought it necessary to 
approach his final conclusion by such cautious and measured 
steps, but rather seizes it at a single bound. 

In the first proposition—which was needed only for mere 
form’s sake—he shows that the efficient cause of the phenomena 
of Spiritism is‘not and cannot be natural, but is altogether 
preternatural. ‘To our Catholic readers bearing in mind what 
these phenomena are, no further proof is, we think, required. 

The second proposition affirms that that efficient cause is 
of its own nature evil, and its end is to do mischief to men, 
and especially to destroy the Christian religion. 

In the third proposition and the proof subjoined, are 
described the various ways in which the devil acts on tables 
and other instruments. We regret that we cannot follow 
these two propositions into their details of illustration and 
proof—which in substance closely resemble those by which 
the propositions on the magnetic phenomena are elucidated 
and sustained—and that we must refer to our learned author 
for much other information deeply interesting and important.* 
But we must make room for two observations, and with them 
we close our humble and imperfect task. 

It is very remarkable that in the immense majority of cases 
the devil, when personating the souls of departed friends 
and others, and answering to questions put regarding their 
state or the state of the future world in general, denies the 
existence of hell or the acerbity or eternity of its torments. 
Nay, in many if not most cases the souls of the dead are repre- 
sented as earnestly longing for the day when the stroke of death 
will reunite the living with them in all the bonds of old endear- 
ment in a land of unclouded happiness. } ‘Now we believe that 
Universalism, naked or modified, never at any former period 
numbered so many adherents among persons calling them- 
selves Christians, as at the present day. Its stronghold is in 








Somnambulismi et clare intuitionis, uti vocant, prestigiis muliercule ill 
gesticulationibus non semper verecundis abreptie, se invisibilia quaeque 
conspicere effutiunt, ac de ipsa religione sermones instituere, animas mor- 
tuorum evocare, responsa accipere, ignota ac longinqua detegere, aliaque id 
genus superstitiosa exercere ausu temerario presumunt, magnum queestum 
sibi, ac dominis suis divinando certo consecuture. In hisce omnibus, 
quacumque demum utantur arte vel illusione cum ordinentur media physica 
ad effectus non naturales, reperitur deceptio omnino illicita et hereticalis, et 
scandalum contra honestatem morum (n. 625). 
* See also the essay in our fourth number above referred to. 
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America, the birthplace of Spiritiaid. This most fatal heresy 
—specially fatal, as lulling the conscience in a false repose— 
is that which is most commonly inculcated by the responses 
of both Magnetism and Spiritism, among those who hold uni- 
versalism, or lean more or less to it; whilst before Catholics, 
or those Protestants who on this point hold the Catholic doc- 
trine, the spirit communications, when touching on the sub- 
ject, are of the very opposite import. What the devil wants, 
in the first place, is to get into communication with us ; any- 
thing at all will do for a commencement: he knows how to 
improve the smallest opportunity: give him an inch, and he 
will gain ten ells. He greatly prefers to introduce himself 
with a lie, especially a heretical lie; but, if he sees that this 
is not feasible, he puts on truth and even breathes the very 
language of ardent and impassioned devotion. So all absorb- 
ing is his thirst for our ruin, he will, to ensnare us, become 
that which most he hates; he will become an angel of light, 
the Virgin Mary, the Saviour himself. He knows that the 
poison of his breath, though coming laden with the odours of,. 
sanctity, will in its own time do its deadly work. We need*~ 
not go to the phenomena of Spiritism for examples of this ; 
we have abundance of them in the most authentic lives of 
saints, in the Bible itself.* 

The other remark is in reference to an objection mado 
against our doctrine, namely, that we are trying to revive the 
superstitions of the middle ages about magic and witchcraft, 
which the world has long since exploded, and literally laughed 
out. To which F. Perrone justly replies that we have not 
revived any superstition ; but it is this very world itself, this 
very nineteenth century, which has revived magic, and there- 
fore revived the old superstition, not about, but of magic—for 
magic is one of the species of superstition. Magnetism and 
Spiritism ave magic and divination in one, and in the middle 
ages would have been so called. We need not stick so at 
names, when the things are in very essence and substance the 
same. ‘This mighty world of the nineteenth century is, in its 
own way, about as bad as the worst of the fourteen that have 
preceded it, since Christianity was first enthroned on the 
imperial chair: and it is decidedly and beyond comparison 
the most pharisaical of them all. It lifts up its round, gigantic 
frame, girded about with endless coils of iron rail, and crowned 
with a tiara of great exhibitions, and stands erect before the 
Almighty, and stretches out its jewelled hands and lifts up its 
voice and cries aloud, ‘“‘I am the very best of all the worlds 





* N. 437, note ; 588-590, 715. 
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that have been before me, and I have done more wondrous 
works than they.” ‘“ Works for myself,” it should have said : 
as to works for God and for eternity, it has done nothing, 
but has undone everywhere and to an extent incalculable. In 
its own eyes it is rich and wealthy, and needeth nothing, but 
before Heaven it is poor and blind and naked. It is going 
fast to the devil; and but for the silent influence of that 
Church, which it hates and slanders and persecutes, would ere 
this have gone clean to him. It is not likely to improve, and 
most certainly never will improve, until it falls down upon its 
knees and strikes its breast, and from its heart sighs out, 
““Q God, be merciful to me a world of universal sin.” It 
boasts of having laughed out superstition : but we know what 
it has laughed out, and scourged out, and trodden out; and 
we know that, as there is a sorrow that shall be turned into 
joy, so there is a laughter that shall be changed into tears. 





ART. II.—DR. PUSEY ON THE SYLLABUS. 
Appendiz to the Eirenicon. By E. B. Pusey, D.D. London: Parker. 


UR two preceding articles on Dr. Pusey, which appeared 
respectively in the January and July of this year, have 
issued (we consider) in the following conclusions. 

1. No doctrine which has ever been imagined on the 
Church’s constitution—not even by the extremest Protestant 
or Rationalist—is more contradictory to the whole tenour 
of Scripture and Antiquity, than is the Anglican theory in 
every one of the shapes which Dr. Pusey has devised. 
There is no fact whatever in ecclesiastical history—either on 
the surface or beneath the surface—which has the remotest 
tendency to support that theory. Those facts which present 
difficulty in the way of Roman Catholicism, tell (so far as they 
go) not in favour of Anglicanism at all, but of infidelity. 

2. If you look back at the history, whether of the Apostles 
or of the Church which succeeded them, all those facts which 
stand prominently recorded on its surface, which constitute 
(as it were) its tissue and its general drift, point decisively to 
the Roman Catholic theory, and are inconsistent with every 
other whatever. 

3. But there is a certain number of individual and isolated 
facts, which present a certain superficial difficulty to Roman 
Catholics. ‘There is no fact indeed adduced against them by 
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Dr. Pusey, which cannot by a very little attention be exhi- 
bited in perfect harmony with Roman Catholic doctrine. Yet 
we will not deny that there are facts to be found, though Dr. 
Pusey has not succeeded in finding them, which (whether from 
having been imperfectly recorded, or from whatever cause) 
constitute a real objection so far as they go. Considering, 
however, the enormous mass of historical events which have 
come into contact with Roman Catholicism during an exist- 
ence of eighteen centuries, and considering the extraordinary 
peremptoriness of the Church’s claims, it is most marvellous 
that the apparent objections are not far more numerous. All 
historical conclusions, however certain, are encountered by 
this or that plausible difficulty ; and certainly there is no his- 
torical conclusion of equal magnitude, to which the unsolved 
objections are nearly so trivial and insignificant. 

As regards those particular objections which have occurred to 
Dr. Pusey’s mind, there is not one (as we just now observed) 
which cannot be encountered easily and with complete success. 
Yet we will not here enter on their consideration, even in that 
limited degree which we had proposed. In our last number we 
pointed out (p.32) that we could not consider them all, unless we 
were to protract our controversy with him over a period of some 
ten or twelve years. We added that they are divisible into two 
different classes. On the first class, we said, it is very easy to 
lay down certain general principies, which apply in common to 
all, and which may readily be adapted to each individual case : 
and we proceeded (p. 33) to draw out those principles. But as 
to the second class, we showed that from their very nature no 
other reply is abstractedly possible, except a consideration of 
them one by one. Accordingly we proposed to treat in our 
present number, explicitly though briefly, what may be called 
Dr. Pusey’s chief representative instances of cither class. As 
appertaining to the former, we were to deal with SS. Cyprian 
and Augustine ; as appertaining to the latter, with 8. Liberius 
and Honorius. 

Our article was in the printer’s hands before the end of 
April, and consequently before we had the slightest expecta- 
tion of F. Ryder’s pamphlet ; and it is plain that the appearance 
of that little volume must importantly affect our plans. As to 
the four last-named anti-Roman difficulties, they have been 
again and again both urged and refuted in controversy : there 
is no greater reason for treating them now, than for treating 
them at any other time; and no reason why they should be 
taken in hand by ourselves, rather than by any other Catholic 
controversialist. Moreover, there is every hope that before 
very long F. Harper will examine them, far more profoundly 
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than we should have had the leisure to attempt, or indeed than 
the présent writer possesses the learning to effect. On the 
other hand, F’. Ryder’s various arguments have a peremptory 
claim for consideration on ourselves in particular ; and more- 
over will not conveniently admit of delay. We must termi- 
nate therefore our earlier controversy, in order to enter on 
our later. 

There is one portion however of Dr. Pusey’s argument, 
which does possess a peremptory claim on our own attention, 
as having been specially addressed to ourselves. But it happens 
most opportunely, that in addressing ourselves to this argu- 
ment, we shall be at the same time making important way in 
the newer controversy also. Its consideration then shall be 
the theme of our present article. We allude, of course, to his 
comment on the Syllabus of December 8, 1864. 

More than one Catholic writer has misunderstood him on 
this head. It has been fancied that his assault was directed, 
not against the highest, but against the humblest of Catholics ; 
not against Pius IX., but against a writer in the Dustin 
Review. It is quite impossible however for any one so to 
interpret Dr. Pusey, who reads his comment with the slightest 
care. For instance— 


The writer in the Dustin Review has shown that the Encyclical of 1864 
does claim this [infallibility] in the name of Pius IX. (p. 289). 

The main principle which Pius IX. appears to have assumed, that he is 
infallible [&c.] (p. 288). 

The doctrine of infallibility laid down by Bellarmine is declared in the 
Encyclical of last year to be inadequate (p. 303). 

This theory [on Papal infallibility] is contained in the Encyclical of 1864 
(p. 318). 

On the principle involved in the Encyclical of 1864 and the Syllabus, that 
historical statements, made by the Pope, are infallible (p. 331). 


Again: he says in one place (p. 294, note) that “the Dustin 
Review argues rightly” on the meaning of one condemned 
proposition ; and in another place (p. 302, note) that we have 
understated the Holy Father’s doctrine on his civil sovereignty. 
And, he adds finally (p. 305) that “this extension of Papal 
infallibility ” must “embarrass the defence of the system.” 
Of course, no imaginable theory of this Review could embar- 
rass the defence of Catholicism; because any defender of 
Catholicism might throw our private theories to the winds: 
that which embarrasses the defence of Roman Catholicism, 
must be something recognized by the standard authorities of 
that religion. But we have almost said too much on a matter 
which really does not admit of a second opinion. Dr. Pusey 
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treats the Dustin Review throughout, not at all as the object 
of his attack, but as having brought prominently before the 
public eye those particular features of modern Roman teaching, 
which he desires to criticize. 

Towards the beginning of his comment (p. 290) he 
drags in the old question of Gallicanism; though what 
in the world that controversy can have to say on the object- 
matter of infallibility, it is difficult to guess. We are very 
confident it would have been fully as axiomatic to Bossuet 
as to Bellarmine, that the Syllabus, so soon as accepted by the 
Episcopate, became an infallible Rule of Faith: and, at all 
events, Dr. Pusey has not said one syllable to prove the 
contrary. It so accidentally happens, indeed, that Gallican 
doctors—e. g., Regnier and Montagne—have spoken more 
emphatically and explicitly on the extent of the Church’s 
infallibility, than have Ultramontanes themselves. 

Our author’s main propositions are these two: (1) “ Pius IX. 
has extended the limits of infallibility far beyond those laid 
down by Bellarmine ;” and (2) “the latter claim is even more 
obviously refuted by history than the earlier.” Our first 
business then must be to consider, what is the amount of 
infallibility which has been claimed by Pius IX. 

And here at first reading Dr. Pusey’s characteristic misti- 
ness becomes apparent. In p. 292 he lays it down, as Pius IX.’s 
judgment, that various Pontifical statements are infallible, 
which are neither “ connected with the substance of Revela- 
tion,” nor “in any way formal in their character.” You 
would suppose him to mean, that Pius IX. claims infallibility 
for the Pope’s casual remarks on the prospect of rain or the 
probable heat of the summer. Yet only four pages earlier 
(p. 288) he had limited the Pope’s claim to the case of “ formal 
utterances ”? on “ matters connected with the well-being of 
the Church.” And though even this limitation, as we shall 
presently show, is insufficient, yet surely it renders inexcus- 
able the mis-statement contained in his later passage. We 
will not however dwell further on these incidental flaws, 
but occupy ourselves with the substance of his argument. 
And on the extent of infallibility claimed by the Pope, we are 
glad to find ourselves agreeing with Dr. Pusey’s two main 
propositions ; though, no doubt, we differ importantly on one 
or two consequences which he would thence deduce. 

His first main proposition is, that Pius IX. claims infalli- 
bility for the Encyclical and Syllabus. We have so often 
in these pages expressed our reasons for assenting to this 
proposition, that here we need say no more on the subject. 

So far then we are in perfect accordance with our author. 
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But he seeks to infer from this proposition that, on the 
Ultramontane theory, there can be “statements of infallible 
truth ” which are in no way “connected with the substance 
of Revelation” (p. 292); and here we can only express our 
amazement at his reasoning. It is founded on the following 
very important words, put forth by Pius IX. in the “ Quanta 


cur’ ” :— 


Nor can we pass over in silence the audacity of those who, not enduring 
sound doctrine, contend that without sin and without any sacrifice of the 
Catholic profession, assent and obedience may be refused to those judgments 
and decrees of the Holy See, whose object is declared to concern the 
Church’s general good, and her rights and discipline, so only it do not touch 
the dogmata of faith and morals. But no one can be found not clearly and 
distinctly to see and understand, how grievously this is opposed to the 
Catholic dogma of the full power given from God by Christ Himself to the 
Roman Pontiff, of feeding, ruling, and guiding the Universal Church. 


From this passage, as Dr. Pusey mentions, we derived 
an argument in April, 1865 (pp. 445-7). Pius IX., we 
pointed out, teaches that the Pope is in the habit of putting 
forth certain infallible judgments, requiring assent under pain 
of sin, which do not directly “ touch the dogmata of faith 


and morals,” but ‘whose object is declared” by him “to 
regard the Church’s rights, discipline, and general good.” 
His declarations on his civil princedom, we added, may be 
given as instances in point. But to whom, except to Dr. 
Pusey, would it have ever occurred to say, that a judgment, 
which concerns “ the Church’s rights, discipline, and general 
good,” can possibly be otherwise than “ connected with the 
substance of Revelation” ? How does the Pope know any- 
thing about the Church and her rights, except through 
“the substance of Revelation”? Dr. Pusey writes as 
though the Church’s interests and prerogatives had no 
more connection with the Deposit of Faith, than they have 
with some theory of mechanics or hydrostatics. But it is of 
course simply impossible—it would be a direct contradiction 
in terms—that the Pope should speak of “ judgments” 
which ‘regard the Church’s rights, discipline, and general 
good,” but which do not at the same time indirectly “ touch 
the dogmata of faith and morals.” See Dustin Review, ib., 
p- 447. 

It will reasonably be asked therefore, in what precise 
sense those words of the “ Quantd curi,”—“ dummodo fidei 
morumque dogmata non attingat,’’—can most appropriately be 
explained. Their most probable interpretation seems to us, 
that they are not given as the words of Pius IX., but of 
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those whom he is condemning. By “ dogmata of faith and 
morals” are understood those verities which the Apostles 
actually taught to the Church. Certain unsound thinkers con- 
sider that the Church’s infallibility is limited to the office of 
testifying these verities, or at least of also thence drawing 
strictly logical and immediate deductions. As regards any 
proposition external to this sphere, they would say that “it 
does not touch the dogmata of faith and morals ;” and that 
the Holy Father therefore is not infallible in pronouncing it. 
This is the exact error here condemned. 

We may illustrate this interpretation of Pius IX.’s language, 
by an earlier decree; to which attention has been drawn by 
F. Knox in his invaluable pamphlet on infallibility. Quesnel’s 
94th proposition runs thus :— 


Nothing produces a worse opinion concerning the Church in the minds of 
her enemies, than to see despotism there exercised over the faith of believers 
and divisions fostered, for the sake of things which neither injure faith nor 
morals, 


Quesnel’s allusion is to the Church’s decisions on the dogma- 
tical fact of Jansenius’s meaning. Now no one will under- 
stand Clement XI. as admitting, that a denial of this fact did 
not really “injure faith nor morals;” or that by imposing 
belief in this fact, the Church really exercised undue despotism 
over the faith of believers. He merely quotes Quesnel’s 
language as it stands; and condemns it according to the ob- 
vious meaning and implication which it bears in iis mouth. 

Before concluding our comment on this very important 
extract from the “ Quanti curd,” it may be worth while to 
give reason for agreeing with Dr. Pusey (p. 304) that the 
word “ sin,” as there found, expresses “ mortal sin.” ‘T'wo 
different offences are mentioned in the extract :—(1) the 
not assenting to certain Papal judgments, and (2) the not 
obeying certain Papal commands. The word “sin” is applied 
univocally to both these offences: but no one will doubt 
that the latter offence is mortal sin; so therefore also is the 
former. 

So far then our position stands thus. We agree with 
Dr. Pusey’s first main proposition ; viz., that Pius IX. claims 
infallibility for the Encyclical and Syllabus: but we dissent 
from one inference which he would thence derive; viz., that 
Pius IX. claims infallibility for certain ‘statements uncon- 
nected with the substance of Revelation.” We next proceed 
to his second main proposition; and with it also we concur. 
We concur with him in thinking, that the claim to infallibility 
put forth in behalf of the Syllabus, taken in connection with 
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other concomitant circumstances, implies the claim of ex 
cathedri authority in behalf of those various Pontifical Acts, 
from which the Syllabus is compiled. But although Dr. Pusey 
and ourselves are here in perfect harmony—we find there are 
one or two Catholics, who differ both from him and us; who 
agree indeed in substance with our doctrine on infallibility, but 
who do not admit the truth of this particular proposition. We 
will therefore exhibit the relevant argument, in greater detail 
than we have previously done. 

We are here then, for the moment, arguing in company 
with Dr. Pusey against those Catholics, who admit indeed 
that the Syllabus is infallible, but who do.not admit, as a con- 
sequence, that all the Pontifical Acts were issued ex cathedri 
from which the Syllabus was compiled. And we grant of 
course most readily, that in itself no such consequence need 
follow. Nothing is more easily imaginable, than that. certain 
utterances, which were originally put forth in a less authorita- 
tive shape, should at a later period be sent round to the 
bishops as infallibly true. Our argument only reaches to this, 
that such a supposition is at variance with the actual circum- 
stances of the case. In the first place then, observe the 
wording of Cardinal Antonelli’s letter :— 


Our Holy Father, Pius IX., Sovereign Pontiff, being profoundly anxious 
for the salvation of souls and for sound doctrine, has never ceased from the 
commencement of his Pontificate to proscribe and condemn the chief errors 
and false doctrines of our most unhappy age, by his published Encyclicals, 
and Consistorial Allocutions, and other Apostolic Letters. But as at may 
happen that all the Pontifical Acts do not reach each one of the ordinarics, 
the same Sovereign Pontiff has willed that a Syllabus of the same errors 
should be compiled, to be sent to all the bishops of the Catholic world, 
in order that these bishops may have before their eyes all the errors and 
pernicious doctrines which he has reprobated and condemned. 

He has consequently charged me to take care that this Syllabus, having been 
printed, should be sent to your [Eminence] on this occasion and at this time, 
when the same Sovereign Pontiff, from his great solicitude for the salvation 
and [general] good of the Catholic Church and of the whole flock divincly 
entrusted to him, has thought well to write another Encyclical Letter to all 
the Catholic bishops. Accordingly performing, as is my duty, with all 
suitable zeal and submission the commands of the said Pontiff, I send your 
[Eminence] the said Syllabus together with this letter. 

I seize with much pleasure this occasion of expressing my sentiments of 
respect and devotion to your [Eminence], and of once more subscribing 
myself, while I humbly kiss your hands, 


Your [Eminence’s] most humble and devoted servant, 


G. Carp, ANTONELLI. 
Rome, Dee, 8, 1864. 
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Now we would entreat our friendly opponents to consider, 
whether the wording of this letter is consistent with their 
hypothesis. You are to choose between two alternative sup- 
positions. Did the Pope issue the Syllabus for the purpose of 
pronouncing, on some of the denounced errors, a more authori- 
tative and irreformable condemnation than they had hitherto 
received? Or did he issue it merely in order that the con- 
demnation, which had already been pronounced, might become 
more generally known and more distinctly understood? ‘The 
Cardinal’s words seem to us really as plain as any words can 
possibly be, in favour of the latter alternative. 

Then further. The first sentence of Card. Antonelli’ s letter 
is taken word for word from the “ Quanté curd.”” When there- 
fore in that Encyclical Pius IX. declares that, from the very 
commencement of his Pontificate, “in many published Ency- 
clical Letters and Consistorial Allocutions and other Apostolic 
Letters,” he had “condemned the chief errors of this our 
most unhappy age,”— there can be no possible doubt that the 
various Acts to which he refers are those very pronouncements 
from which the Syllabus is compiled. But what does he say 
of these Acts in the “Quanti curt”? He parallels them 
in character to those “ most wise Letters and Constitutions,” 
whereby his various predecessors “‘ unveiled and condemned 
heresies and errors . . adverse to our Divine Faith, to 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, to purity of morals, and 
to the eternal salvation of men.’ But no one, of course, will 
doubt that such Letters and Constitutions were delivered ex 
cathedri: neither therefore surely can it be doubted with any 
reason, that those Pontifical Acts were delivered ex cathedri to 
which the Syllabus refers. 

So far therefore we are entirely in accordance with Dr. 
Pusey. Nor again can we think his inference at all un- 
reasonable, that any other Pontifical pronouncement, which 
possesses the same characteristics with those Acts to which the 
Syllabus refers, is invested also with the same ex cathedra 
authority. 

Now all ex cathedri utterances are issued, for the direct 
purpose of conveying doctrinal instruction to the Catholic 
Church ; and all the doctrinal instruction therefore which they 
contain is infallibly true. But, as we have so often argued, 
preambles, arguments, obiter dicta, are not doctrinal instruc- 
tion; and there is no reason therefore whatever, for ascribing 
infallibility to the preambles, arguments, and obiter dicta, which 
may be found even in Pontifical Acts issued ex cathedra.* 





* Of course these preambles, arguments, and obiter dicta are often of great 
u 2 
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But here Dr. Pusey interposes (p. 302) ; and he argues from 
the Syllabus that, according to Ultramontane principles, 
“every sentence in every pronouncement of the Pope is to be 
held as infallible.” For this singular inference he adduces 
only one argument ; and that one so trivial, that there is some 
difficulty in supposing him serious. “ Prop. Ixi.,” he says, 
«the injustice of a fact, being prospered, brings with it no 
detriment of the sancity of the right,’ is only an incidental 
stutement of the ‘Jamdudum cernimus.’ . . . Incidental 
statements then are, equally with the most formal propo- 
sitions, matters of faith.’ By “ matters of faith” Dr. Pusey 
means, we presume, not dogmata defined as of faith, but 
Catholic truths, infallibly declared to be such; and we fully 
hold that the contradictory of prop. lxi. has been infallibly 
pronounced to be a Catholic truth. The actual words also, 
we admit,occur but incidentally in the “‘ Jamdudum cernimus.” 
But as to the sense of those words, it is imbedded (as a 
moment’s examination will show) in the whole substance, not 
only of that particular Allocution, but of many other Pontifical 
utterances also. And this is actually Dr. Pusey’s whole 
ground for the following monstrous allegation :—“ The infalli- 
bility claimed,” he says, “is equal in extent to that of the 
Divine Scriptures; so that each sentence, however incidental, 
becomes, like the Word of God, a sacred teat” (p. 303). 

There is another totally mistaken inference, which Dr. 
Pusey derives from his second main proposition. He thinks 
(p. 292) that, in consistency with Pius 1X.’s teaching, “‘ state- 
ments, in order to their infallibility, need not be addressed to 
the whole Episcopate, or be in any way formal in their 
character.’ He thinks, we suppose, that Pius IX. ascribes 
infallibility to the Pope’s private letters, or even to his 
remarks in conversation. But we deny altogether that in- 
fallibility is claimed for any utterances whatever, except for 
those put forth by the Pope in his character of Universal 
Teacher ; i.e. (to use a common expression) pronounced ‘cx 
cathedraé, In order to show this nothing more is necessary, 
than to recount the various ways in which a Pope may signify 
his intention of speaking ex cathedri. We put aside, as 
external to our present question, the doctrinal declarations put 
forth in dogmatic Bulls or Briefs; because we are here con- 
sidering only such pronouncements, less solemn in form, as 
those which have furnished materials to the Syllabus. 





service, as determining more precisely the exact sense of the Pontifical 
instruction. 
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1. If an Encyclical Letter, addressed by the Pope to 
all Catholic bishops, contain any doctrinal instruction, that 
instruction must be infallibly true. This, we consider, should 
be regarded as a Catholic axiom; and the only question that 
can possibly be raised is, whether Encyclicals ever do convey 
doctrinal instruction. See on this head the second note to 

. 156 of our last number. 

2. Whatever doctrinal instruction the Pope expresses, in 
some form different from the Encyclical, must (of course) be 
considered as issued ex cathedri, just so far as there is reason 
for knowing that it is intended for the Universal Church. 
Three different characteristics have been mentioned by dif- 
ferent writers, either of which would suffice to show that a 
particular document is thus universally intended. The cha- 
racteristic on which we ourselves have always laid the greatest 
stress is, that the document shall have been published by the 
Pope’s command. Dr. Murray adds that if, in any utterance 
officially put forth, the Pope pronounces on a tenet some 
theological censure, by that very fact, and from the nature 
of the case, he is addressing the Universal Church. See 
October, 1866, p. 522. Lastly, F. Schrader lays down 
that wherever such words occurred in a Pontifical Act, as 
“motu proprio,” “ ex certi scientii,” “ex plenitudine po- 
testatis,’” or the like, there the utterance is undoubtedly ex 
cathedri. See April, 1867, p. 499. 

For ourselves, we have always been disposed to lay the 
greatest stress on the first of these three characteristics. By 
the very fact of commanding the publication of some pro- 
nouncement, the Pope addresses it to the Universal Church ; 
for what else can the command of publication mean? And 
in the “ Quanta curi” Pius IX. especially draws attention to 
this characteristic. “In many published Encyclical Letters 
and Consistorial Allocutions, and other Apostolic Letters,”’ he 
says, ‘‘we condemned the chief errors of this our most un- 
happy age.” Indeed there is a sentence in the Allocution, 
“Ubi primim” (Récueil, p. 208), which almost says in so 
many words that the command of publication invests any 
Pontifical utterance with the Encyclical character. ‘Since 
we have resolved,” says Pius IX., “to publish this our Allo- 
cution, on this occasion we address our discourse to our other 
Venerable Brethren also, the Patriarchs, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of the whole Catholic world.” By the very fact of 
publication then he addresses the Universal Episcopate. 

Such is the view we would maintain, on the authority of those 
minor Pontifical Acts which are here in question. Doctrinal 
Encyclicals, formally addressed to the whole Episcopate, are 
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primarily and most obviously ex cathedr&i: but those others 
also must be considered ex cathedri, which, in any one of 
the three above-mentioned ways, are invested with an Ency- 
clical character.* Nor will Dr. Pusey find any instance, 
either of Pius IX. or of any previous Pontiff claiming infalli- 
bility for any utterance of lower authority than these ; for any 
utterance which he has not put forth in his capacity of 
Universal Teacher. 

Here, then, we will sum up our general position towards 
Dr. Pusey, in regard to the infallibility claimed by Pius IX. 
for his various declarations. We admit our author’s first 
main proposition, that infallibility is claimed for the Encyclical 
and Syllabus; but we deny the inference which he would 
thence draw, that infallibility is claimed for statements un- 
connected with the Deposit. We admit again our author’s 
second main proposition, that infallibility is claimed for those 
various Pontifical Acts from which the Syllabus is compiled ; 
and we admit, also, his inference that, by parity of reasoning, 
infallibility is claimed for all other Pontifical Acts,which possess 
the same characteristics. But we totally deny his two other 
attempted deductions. We totally deny that infallibility is 
claimed for any Acts which were not put forth by the Pope in 
his capacity of Universal Teacher ; and even as regards those 
Acts which were so put forth, we totally deny that infallibility 
is claimed for their preambles, their arguments, or their obiter 
dicta. 


We are next to consider Dr. Pusey’s second contention ; 
viz., that the infallibility now claimed for the Church exceeds 
that claimed for her by Bellarmine (pp. 291-2). There is 
not a vestige of foundation for this statement, as we shall 
immediately show ; but we cannot regard it as one of very 
serious moment. We never heard of Bellarmine’s election 
to the Supreme Pontificate. If Pius IX. really claimed a 





* There is a small discrepancy between the statement in the text and one 
which is to be found in the Preface to Dr. Ward’s volume on “ Doctrinal 
Decisions.” In that Preface (pp. ix, x) he speaks as though Allocutions, as 
such, were no less primarily and obviously ex cathedraé, than Encyclicals 
addressed to the Universal Episcopate. One or two theological friends how- 
ever, who cordially concur in his general doctrine, have given him reasons 
which convince him that the statement in the text is truer and more satis- 
factory. We may be allowed to remind our readers, that no theologian has 
hitherto methodically treated this particular question, on the infallibility 
of less solemn Pontifical Acts; and that much remains to be done before a 
complete theory can be exhibited. In his letter to F. Ryder, Dr. Ward 
“takes fo. granted” that he “may have made minor and incidental mistakes 
in treating so large a question” (p. 31). 
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larger infallibility than Bellarmine conceded, the only legiti- 
mate inference would be, that the latter did not apprehend 
Catholic doctrine in all its fulness ; and of what uninspired 
theologian in the world can you confidently say that he did so 
apprehend it ? We suppose e. g. that no writer, however 
eminent, who lived before the Jansenistic controversy, treated 
the Church’s infallibility on dogmatical facts with at all the same 
clearness and preciseness, which are exhibited by very ordinary 
theologians who have written since that period. So an ante- 
Tridentine knew much less than a post-Tridentine, as to the 
full Catholic doctrine on Justification. Indeed, from every 
Pontifical judgment one or other Catholic truth receives fresh 
elucidation. And if Pius IX. had added importantly to a 
Catholic’s knowledge on the extent of infallibility, no one but 
Dr. Pusey would see any difficulty in the supposition. The 
fact however is quite otherwise; and we may as well exhibit 
that fact. 

In truth, Dr. Pusey’s whole impression on the matter is 
mainly founded on two misapprehensions, which we have 
already corrected. For he regards Pius IX. as claiming 
infallibility for propositions (1) which he does not pronounce 
ex cathedri, and (2) which have no connection, direct or 
indirect, with the Deposit. Such a theory would doubtless 
have been regarded by Bellarmine with amazement; but then 
it would be regarded with no less amazement by the most 
Ultramontane theologian of the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, it is worth our while to consider the matter in somewhat 
greater detail. 

In the two passages quoted by Dr. Pusey (p. 291) Bellar- 
mine expresses his doctrine on the extent of Papal infallibility. 
(i) “The Supreme Pontiff, when he teaches the whole 
Church, can in no case err in those things which appertain to 
faith ;” 7.¢., in those things which are directly or indirectly 
connected with the Deposit of faith and morals. That this is 
undoubtedly his meaning, will appear as we proceed ; but it is 
also the more obvious sense of his words. (2) ‘‘ The Supreme 
Pontiff not only cannot err in decrees of faith ;—but neither can 
he err in precepts of morals, which are enjoined on the whole 
Church, and which have for their object [versantur in] things 
necessary to salvation, or things which of themselves are good 
or bad.” In other words, the Pope, even apart from what he 
actually teaches, cannot issue any command to the Universal 
Church which is at variance with sound doctrine and morality.* 





* Dr. Pusey totally misunderstands this second passage ; but we need not 
dwell on the misconception for any purpose of our argument, 
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And so Ultramontanes have ever held. The Pope cannot err, 
they say, in the matter of faith and morals, nor in universal 
discipline. 

We are next then to consider what are those teachings of 
the Syllabus, which Dr. Pusey considers external to the circle 
drawn by Bellarmine. And we may at once pass over such 
particulars as those mentioned in pp. 297-8 : viz., the Church’s 
temporal power, whether direct or indirect ; the sinfulness of the 
principle of non-intervention ; the divinely-given immunity of 
clerics and of things clerical, in certain particulars, from secular 
law. Onall these heads Dr. Pusey, not being a Catholic, may 
very naturally differ from the Syllabus: but he cannot deny 
that, if such doctrines of the Syllabus be truths at all, they are 
truths of Revelation or of essential morality ; and that they are 
therefore most indubitably within the sphere, which Bellar- 
mine allows to Papal infallibility. There remain then after 
all but three particulars to be considered. Dr. Pusey com- 
plains (pp. 293-4) (1) that Pius IX. claims infallibility on 
matters of fact; (2) that he claims to declare infallibly the 
necessity, under present circumstances, of his civil princedom 
(p. 300) ; and (3) that he claims to declare infallibly the expe- 
diency even in the present age, under certain circumstances, 
of prohibiting by law the practice of non-Catholic worship 
(p. 296). Let us take these particulars in order. 

Firstly then, Dr. Pusey takes no pains whatever to explain 
what he precisely means by “a fact.” In one sense the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are “ facts.’ We must assume 
him however to mean by the term, “ facts which of them- 
selves are cognizable by experience.” And we must add that 
it is perfectly monstrous to doubt, whether Bellarmine would 
or would not have included many such “ facts,” as within the 
limits of infallibility. Look, e. g., at the innumerable facts 
cognizable by experience, which are recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Does Dr. Pusey doubt that Bellarmine would have 
ascribed to the Pope a power of infallibly condemning any 
tenet, which should contravene those facts? Or suppose 
some misbeliever to assert, that no ante-Nicene Christian 
professed belief in the Son’s Eternal Generation; or that 
the Apostles permitted polygamy to their heathen con- 
verts; or that the semi-Pelagians were condemned for con- 
sidering Christ to have died for all men. Such allegations of 
fact would be entirely analogous to those recounted by Dr. 
Pusey in pp. 294-5: yet we really believe he would himself as- 
cribe to the Church a power of infallibly condemning them ; and 
at all events (which alone is to the purpose) he will not dream 
of doubting that Bellarmine ascribed to her such a power. 
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As to his two other objections, he will admit that Bellarmine 
accepted the infallibility of the Council of Florence ; and also 
of those decrees of Constance which were confirmed by 
Martin V. We will quote, then, from those two Councils. 
Council of Constance :—“‘ This present Council declares, deter- 
mines, and defines . . . that, although in the Primitive 
Church this sacrament was received by the faithful under 
both species, yet in order to avoid certain dangers and scandals 
this custom was reasonably introduced that it should be received 
under both species by those who consecrate, and by laymen 
only under the species of bread” (Denz. n. 585). Here the 
Council not merely defines the question of dogma, that 
Christ’s Body and Blood are received under either species ; 
but defines also that the discipline of communion under one 
species was “ reasonably,” 7. e. expediently, introduced, in order 
to avoid scandals. Similarly the Council of Florence. The 
Greeks were required to believe, as a condition of communion, 
not only that the addition of “ Filioque” to the Symbol was 
“lawfully,” but also that it was “ reasonably,” 1. ¢. expediently, 
made; for the sake of more fully “ explaining the Truth, and 
under the then imminent necessity.” 

Now to apply these citations. Here are four propositions. 
“Tt was expedient, under circumstances, to communicate the 
laity under one species.”” ‘It was expedient, under circum- 
stances, that ‘Filioque’ should be added to the Symbol.” 
On the other hand. ‘It is expedient, under the present cir- 
cumstances of certain countries, that non-Catholic worship 
should be there prohibited by law.” “ It is necessary, under 
present circumstances, that the Pope should retain his civil 
sovereignty.””? These two latter truths are, of course, different 
from the two former; but surely they are altogether similar 
in their general character. In either case the determination 
falls on a question of expediency, in reference to the interests 
of God and of the Church. Since therefore Bellarmine un- 
doubtedly regarded the Church as infallible on the two former, 
there can be no doubt that he would have regarded her as 
equally infallible on the two latter. 

It is abundantly plain then, from what has been said, that 
when Bellarmine spoke of the Pope being infallible “in those 
things which appertain to faith,” he included under his words 
an indirect, no less than a direct, connection.* For a certain 
doctrine concerning expediency is not directly connected with 





* In a later article we express more precisely the distinction between being 
“ directly ” and “ indirectly ” connected with the Deposit. 
y y Pp 
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dogma; it cannot flow by strictly logical consequence from any 
portion of the Deposit. It is connected indeed with the 
Deposit, but not otherwise than indirectly. 

The same inference as to the true meaning of Bellarmine’s 
words follows from another consideration. The Council of 
Constance condemned various propositions of Wicklyffe and 
Hus as “temerarious,” “scandalous,” “ offensive to pious 
ears;”’ and Martin V. emphatically confirmed the sentence. 
Bellarmine then undoubtedly held that these censures were 
infallibly just; and he extended therefore the Pope’s infalli- 
bility to matters which are but indirectly connected with the 
Deposit. 

And here we may digress for a moment to a somewhat 
important question of terminology. It is a Catholic axiom 
that the Church is infallible “in materid fidei et morum ;” i. e. 
in all matters bearing on the Faith and on morality. But 
it is sometimes supposed that this expression does not in- 
clude doctrines, which are but indirectly connected with the 
Deposit.* We cannot better correct this serious mistake 
than in the words of Montagne. “Martin V. declares the 
decrees against Wicklyffe’s articles””—decrees, be it remem- 
bered, involving a multitude of minor censures—“ as ‘ totidem 
determinationes conclusiones et decreta in materia fidei.’ 
And the Council itself calls them ‘ determinationes in materié 
jidei’” (Cursus, vol. i. p. 1114). Yet these decrees (to mention 
no other particulars) refer to the true character of tithes ; to 
the importance of universities and studies ; to the genuineness 
of Papal decretals. See Wycliffe’s propositions, 18, 29, 
and 38. 


Lastly, Dr. Pusey maintains that the Papal infallibility 
claimed in the Syllabus is capable of refutation from history ; 





* A correspondent of the Tablet, who signs himself “T.,” considers the 
vow in behalf of Papal infallibility recently suggested in the Civiltd (see our 
last number, p. 208) as somewhat restricting the object-matter of infallibility. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. He quotes indeed in his favour another 
extract which we gave from the Civilt; but he certainly misunderstands our 
own meaning, and we have no doubt at all that he misunderstands the writer 
from whom we quoted. Undoubtedly intellectual “ duty and devotion towards 
the Holy Father extend much further” than to the mere acceptance of his 
infallible decisions. A thoroughly loyal Catholic will yield due intellectual 
deference to those authoritative Papal declarations which are not strictly ex 
cathedra, and to the various implicit manifestations of the Pope’s judgment. 
Perrone, if any man, is a moderate theologian : yet Perrone says (de 
locis, n. 725, note) that Pontifical declarations, which are not ex cathedra, 
should be received nevertheless with “humble submission (obsequio) of 
mind,” 
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because various undeniable errors are to be found in such 
Papal utterances as those in question. Now Dr. Pusey, be it 
remembered, considers that infallibility is claimed for every 
single statement which a Pope may ever have made, however 
informal its character. And this being distinctly his sup- 
position, we hardly know of so wonderful a fact, as that eleven 
pages (pp. 305-316) constitute pretty well the whole number 
of objections, with which his reading has supplied him against 
so monstrous a theory. Certainly either Divine Providence 
has watched with most miraculous care over every word of 
every Pope, or else Dr. Pusey exhibits but scanty knowledge 
of history in adducing so small a number of Papal errors. 
On every ground we should prefer to accept the former 
alternative. 

In fact, after what has been already said in this article, it is 
hardly necessary to go through these adverse instances ; 
because so soon as the doctrine is made clear for which we 
have been contending, the irrelevance of almost the whole 
number becomes at once apparent. However we will proceed 
to take them in order. 

But first we will draw attention to one opinion, which 
we expressed just two years ago. It is quite impossible 
indeed that anything in the Kirenicon can contain refer- 
ence to this opinion; for the Eirenicon appeared, we think, 
on the very same day (October 1, 1865), certainly in the very 
same week, with that number of our Review. Neither on the 
other hand (for the same reason) can our remarks have been 
motived by any wish to elude any of Dr. Pusey’s objections. 
But we think that a statement of this opinion is absolutely 
requisite, for a comprehensive view of that question which Dr. 
Pusey has raised. We stated then (p. 422, “ Doctrinal De- 
cisions,” p. 185) that there are various doctrinal instructions 
put forth by the Pope as Pope, and yet not precisely in his 
capacity of Universal Teacher. Such instructions are intended 
as inculcations of Catholic doctrine; yet they are addressed, 
not to the Universal Church, but to this or that individual or 
body of men. As to these instructions, no one of course 
claims for them infallibility, i.e. a Divine promise of inerrancy : 
yet we hold it as a piously probable opinion, that God will in 
jact preserve them from error. If Dr. Pusey were to show— 
he has not even approximated to showing—that any one of 
these instructions had been mistaken, he would deprive us of 
(what would thus be proved) an illusion, from which we should 
regret to part ; but he would do nothing whatever to forward 
his own argument. What he is required to do, if he would 
advance any solid objection against Catholic doctrine, is to 
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show that the Pope has fallen into what Catholics will admit 
to be error, in some doctrinal instruction issued ex cathedra, 
And this we are absolutely certain that Dr. Pusey will never 
accomplish. 

In entering then on an examination of his instances, we 
will again recite what are those doctrinal utterances which the 
Pope puts forth ex cathedra. Over and above those dogmatic 
Bulls or Briefswhich are solemnly promulgated, and about which 
there can be no possible mistake,—there are these : Doctrinal 
Encyclicals addressed to the Universal Episcopate ; Allocutions 
or Apostolic Letters, of which he himself commands the publi- 
cation ; Allocutions or Apostolic Letters, in sanction of which 
he appeals to his office as inheritor of 8S. Peter’s faith. Not 
the preambles of these, nor their arguments, nor their obiter 
dicta, are infallible; but only the doctrinal instructions which 
they directly contain. Finally, in whatever shape the Pope 
expressly denounces a tenet as deserving some theological 
censure, such denunciation must be accounted ex cathedri. It 
is Dr. Pusey’s business to show, if he can, that some one of 
these various ex cathedr’ instructions has contained what 
Catholics will admit to be doctrinal error. We will take in 
order the various cases alleged in the Hirenicon. 

Firstly (p. 306) he cites a series of declarations put forth 
by different Pontiffs at different times on the prohibited degrees 
of marriage. We believe there is no real difficulty in bringing 
these various declarations into perfect harmony with each 
other ;* but there is not the faintest vestige of a ground for 
alleging that any one of these declarations was issued ex 
cathedri. They may well be counted indeed as belonging to 
the other class just mentioned ; as being doctrinal dicta officially 
uttered by this or that Pope. But there is not the most distant 
pretext for affirming that any of them were intended for the 
instruction of the Universal Church. 

Dr. Pusey next quotes (p. 307) Pope 8. Celestine’s letter to 
the bishops assembled at Ephesus. When first the Hirenicon 
appeared, we pointed out (January, 1866, p. 191) that, even 
as the passage stands in his pages, it contains nothing 
which can give the Roman Catholic a moment’s difficulty. 
But we also drew attention to the fact that, by some most 
strange carelessness, he has (at the very turning point of the 
whole) substituted the word “ equally” for the words “ in 
common.” 





* The present writer does not profess to have gone into the matter ; but a 
friend, in whose theological accuracy we have the greatest confidence, ex- 
presses confidently the opinion given in the text. 
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Our author certainly is resolved to make the most of what- 
ever he can get. For he proceeds to cite, as anti-Roman, 
S. Celestine’s declaration that “ the assembly of priests,” 
i.e. of bishops, “is the visible display of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost” ; and 8. Leo’s, that his own statement of doctrine 
had been “confirmed by the irreversible assent of the whole 
brotherhood” (pp. 307, 8). As to the former, it strikingly 
resembles much which fell from Pius IX. only the other day. 
As to the latter, it is a pity Dr. Pusey did not add the con- 
cluding sentence ; “ that in this also the members may be in 
harmony with their head.” 

We now come (p. 308) to a complimentary letter of S. 
Gregory the Great to Eulogius of Alexandria, on the close 
relationship of those three Sees, which in some sense were 
S. Peter’s—Rome, Antioch, Alexandria. No one can pretend 
that this is an ex cathedr4 instruction : for it is a mere private 
letter of compliment and affection, accompanying some 
presents, and returning thanks for others received. But 
even if it had been such an instruction, we are quite unable 
to guess of what anti-Roman doctrine our author suspects it. 
On the intimate connection of these three Sees, look at some 
important and interesting remarks of I’. Schrader “ de Unitate 
Romani,” vol. ii., p. 59, et seq. 

As to the next passages from 8. Gregory, they can no 
more be accounted ex cathedri, than Ben. XIV.’s work, “de 
Synodo Dicecesani”; which he wrote when he was Pope. 
Their doctrine however is most unexceptionable. ‘ That is 
said to the Christian Church,” says S. Gregory in effect, 
“ which was never said to the Jewish: ‘ whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth,’ &c.” 

We then arrive (pp. 309-314) at those declarations put 
forth by 8S. Gregory against the appellation of ‘“ Universal 
Bishop,” to which we referred in our last number (pp. 14, 15). 
Catholic writers have abundantly explained these various de- 
clarations ; but of not one in their number can any one even 
colourably allege that it was uttered ex cathedri. It may be 
added that controversialists have brought together various 
expressions of 8. Gregory, to show how extremely far he was 
from disclaiming a divinely-given supremacy over the whole 
Church. As these do not really concern our argument, we 
will but remind our readers of the catalogue by reciting two. 
“Tf any fault is found in bishops, I know not what bishop is 
not subject to the Holy See.” Again, when Natalis, bishop 
of Salona in Dalmatia, had set aside his sentence with re- 
gard to the Archdeacon Honoratus, 8. Gregory thus writes: 
“af any one of the four Patriarchs had done this, such con- 
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tumacy could not have been passed over without the gravest 
scandal.”’ * 

As to 8. Leo IX. who follows, his letter again possesses 
no characteristic of an instruction ex cathedri. At the same 
time nothing can be more orthodox. In regard to the word 
“rank,” Dr. Pusey must well know what is familiar to every 
tyro in ecclesiastical history ; viz., that such words as “ rank,” 
“ dignity,” “ honour,” are constantly used by the Fathers, 
for what belongs to “ order,” as distinguished from jurisdiction. 

Dr. Pusey next quotes 8. Leo II.’s well-known confirma- 
tion of the sixth Ecumenical Council. He says that in 
that confirmation the Pope spoke of Honorius as “ having 
attempted to subvert the spotless faith of the Apostolic 
Church.” Now no one will expect us to enter episodically 
into the whole case of Honorius; and there is less reason 
for doing so, because a contributor to this RuvsEew is preparing 
an article on the whole subject. Here therefore we will 
confine ourselves to four remarks, which will amply suffice in 
reply to our present opponent. (1) Dr. Pusey is surely 
reprehensible for not mentioning a fact, which of course he 
very well knew; viz., that S. Leo II.’s words run in the 
Greek quite differently : ‘‘ permitted this unspotted Church 
to be defiled (uavOnva tiv aomAov tapéywpnos).””? (2) The 
Greek, and not the Latin, is the original of S. Leo.t 
Now no one alleges that Monothelitism existed in the local 
Church of Rome ; the words therefore can only mean that 
Honorius, by his culpable remissness, permitted Churches 
in communiom with Rome, and so in some sense Rome 
herself, to become defiled with heresy. (3) A letter was 
written by the same §8. Leo II. to the Spanish bishops,t 
in which he expressly says that Honorius was condemned, 
because “when the flame of heretical dogma began to burn, 
he did not extinguish it as became his Apostolic authority, 
but by neglect promoted it.” (4) It is most improbable that 
S. Leo II. took a more unfavourable view of Honorius’s 
doctrine than S. Agatho, the very Pope who convoked the 
Council against the Monothelites. Yet S. Agatho, in his 
letter to the Council, says expressly: “ This Apostolic Church 
of Christ [the Roman] has never turned aside from the path 
of truth into any portion of error.” 

In fact the case of Honorius, if justly understood, is a 
conspicuous exhibition of true Catholic doctrine. On the one 





* Lib. ii. ep. 52 ; lib. ix. ep. 59. 
+ See, e. g., Hefele, History of Councils, vol. iii., p. 370. 
¢ Quoted by Palma, vol. i., p. 463. 
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hand many holy Popes have been canonized, as for other 
reasons, so also because of the unwearied assiduity with which 
they have guarded purity of faith. It is no derogation, then, 
from the Papal office, that a Pope shall be honoured by the 
Church after his death for his especial diligence in defend- 
ing the Faith. Neither therefore is it a derogation from his 
office, that he shall be anathematized after his death for his 
signal neglect in the fulfilment of that duty. But secondly, 
Honorius was very far indeed from being the only orthodox 
bishop, who took no active measures against the spread of 
Monothelitism. Why, therefore, was he alone anathematized ? 
What other reason for this circumstance can even be imagined, 
except the obvious one, that a duty is incumbent on the Bishop 
of Rome, differing altogether in kind from that appertaining 
to any other bishop, of watching over the Universal Church ? 
Dr. Pusey proceeds to cite 8. Leo the Great and Pope 
Adrian (p. 315) as mutually contradictory on the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. The former says that the order of patriarchal 
precedency was settled by the Nicene Canons ; the latter that 
it had been decided by Papal authority. But since the 
Nicene Canons were confirmed by Papal authority, where is 
the discrepancy? 8. Leo says indeed, that he obeys the 
Nicene Canons: but so also Pius IX, obeys the law of the 


Church ; he abstains, e. g. on Friday, and would tell you that 
he does so in obedience to the existing law. Would he mean 
by this, as Dr. Pusey seems to suppose, that he has not the 
power (if to him should seem good) to dispense the Church 
from this law of abstinence? Dr. Pusey indeed, in his com- 
ment (p.317), says, that S. Leo appealed to “ the immutable 


?? ig his own 


decrees of Nice;’’ but this word “immutable 
most gratuitous introduction. 

Lastly, our prejudiced opponent quotes (p. 315) passages 
on the Immaculate Conception, from sermons preached re- 
spectively by 8. Leo, by Gelasius, by Innocent III. If these 
sermons had been published for the Church’s instruction by 
order of those Pontiffs, there would have been much force in 
such quotations. But we never heard of any Catholic who 
maintained, that whenever the Holy Father ascends a pulpit 
his address to the hearers is infallible. 

Then after an interval, Dr. Pusey (p. 328) returns to the 
charge, and brings an accusation of historical inaccuracy 
against various passages of the Bull “ Ineffabilis.” No one 
who has studied F. Harper’s treatise on the Immaculate 
Conception, will find any difficulty in replying to these 
charges ; but the whole matter is absolutely external to our 
present subject. What was the doctrinal instruction conveyed 
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by the Bull “ Ineffabilis? ”? Of course the definition of faith 
with which it concludes. All the rest is, as F. Harper indeed 
calls it, a “preamble.”’ We have throughout carefully and 
consistently excluded preambles from our claim of Papal in- 
fallibility ; and there is no possible reason therefore for our 
entering on the very easy task, of defending this particular 
preamble against our opponent’s assault. 


Dr. Pusey complains (p. 290) that, “in Pontificates so full 
of activity as that of Pius IX.,” there is, on' Ultramontane 
principles, an “ almost yearly ” addition “ to the faith of those 
in the Roman communion.” “ Union with the Roman See,” 
he adds, ‘‘on the part, e. g., of the great Russian church 
would involve this, that every one should be ready to receive 
whatever all past Popes had authoritatively uttered, and 
whatever any future Pope, though unhappily a Borgia or a 
Julius II., might utter upon any subject whatsoever.” We 
do wish our opponent would try for once to apprehend the 
doctrine of those, from whom he so fundamentally differs. If 
we firmly hold these various utterances to be infallible, how 
can we regard it otherwise than as a signal blessing that, in 
every year,—or (for that matter) in every month and in every 
week,—we should learn more distinctly than before the bear- 
ings of truth on this or that error? And what on earth have the 
names of Borgia and Julius got to do with the matter? Cer- 
tainly we needed not Dr. Pusey to tell us, that it would be a 
most intolerable burden if we were required to accept as infal- 
lible what does not really possess that prerogative: the only 
question at issue is, whether these utterances do possess it. 

In real truth, as we said in our last number (p. 5), Dr. Pusey 
is as wholly astray on the Church’s teaching authority, as is 
Mr. Martineau or Mr.Spurgeon. His own way of deciding about 
the possibility of communion with the Roman Church, is this: 
he examines her various definitions of faith, anc sees whether 
he can ingeniously screw them into accordance with his own 
interpretation of Scripture and Antiquity. Why, if he were 
able to do so with the greatest ease, he would not on such an 
account be one step the nearer to admissibility into her com- 
munion. Until he is prepared to believe with Divine faith 
that she exclusively is the one Catholic Church—that she 
exclusively is commissioned by God to teach infallibly —.no 
priest could admit him as one of her members. But 
when he is prepared so to believe—when he is prepared 
humbly to bow his intellect before her infallible voice—when 
he is prepared to accept everything which she teaches, not 
because he finds it in Scripture or Antiquity, but because she 
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teaches it—then he will understand the Catholic’s true posi- 
tion ; and he will then see that it is the very same thing in 
principle, whether he is only permitted to accept ten doctrines 
on the Church’s word, or whether he is privileged on the same 
authority to accept ten thousand. 

And here, for the reasons mentioned at starting, we termi- 
nate somewhat abruptly our long series of criticisms on the 
Kirenicon. 








Arr. III.—THE LIFE OF 8. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. 


The Life of S. Aloysius Gonzaga. Edited by E. H. Tnomrson. London : 
Burns & Oates. 


HIS work, the first in a new series of Lives of the Saints, 
is as delightful as it is unpretending. Its great charm 
is that which it derives from the character of the Saint it 
records—a character which it illustrates with a skill shown 
frequently in wise and deep reflections, and everywhere in 
the felicity with which the most characteristic incidents of 
a career as beautiful as it was brief are selected and com- 
memorated. It is not our purpose either to review the book 
as’a whole, or to confine our remarks to it. In following 
out the thoughts it suggests, and illustrating them out of the 
materials thus presented to us, we shall probably best second 
the aims of its author, and profit by the lessons bequeathed 
to us by the Saint. 

Sanctity is at once the simplest and the most ‘‘ many-sided” 
of all things. The characters of the Apostles, even after 
Pentecost, remained distinct one from another—a proof in 
itself, as has been remarked, of the truthfulness which belongs 
to the chief source whence we derive our knowledge of them. 
From the corresponding distinctness in the character of dif- 
ferent Saints, a similar inference may be drawn as to the au- 
thenticity of their “Lives.” The gifts of grace are diverse, 
and in the supernatural order as in the natural, we find the 
most distinctive types of characteristic excellence. Saint is, 
so to speak, supplemental to Saint ; and from the harmonized 
dissimilitude of its several members the Church becomes 
thoroughly equipped with all which it needs for ministration 
or example. It is true no less that among all Saints are to 
be found those great generic features which belong to the 
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Household of Sanctity; and that from any one of them 
the main characteristics of holiness may be illustrated. But 
where resemblance exists, diversity sometimes teaches us to 
appreciate it the more ; and from a life like that of S. Aloysius 
we learn many lessons that relate to both. 

The author of this biography well remarks: “ Perfection is 
set before all as the object of their aim, but not the same 
perfection ” (p. 371); and an analogous statement is made 
in the preface: “Every man has his especial call; and the 
grace that accompanies it corresponds to the idea of him in 
the Divine Mind, as elected from all eternity, to a certain 
conformity to the image of His Son—a purpose which the 
awful privilege of freewill enables the soul to ratify or to 
defeat ” (p. viii). The Saints are those who completely ratify 
that purpose: the consequence is that those elements of 
character which, in the case of ordinary Christians remain 
a confused mass, in their case clear both into distinctness and 
brightness. They have the diamond’s sharpness and definite- 
ness of outline, as well as its splendour. If the worldling 
does not see that distinctness, it is in part because his dazzled 
eye does not note the lineaments for the radiance which invests 
them, and partly because he does not take that interest in the 
subject which alone appreciates individuality. A man without 
an interest in nature hardly discriminates between tree and 
tree, while the shepherd’s dog knows every sheep in the flock 
by face. To the man of the world, the lives of the Saints 
are all alike. For the man “whose eyes are open” they 
include an infinite variety. In multitude of types and pro- 
cesses, the marvels of natural history are probably small com- 
pared with those which belong to the supernatural. 

The man of the world sees distinctness in characters 
strongly marked by some defect of our fallen humanity—by 
some malformation which he identifies with individuality. 
Yet even he must see that to an eye which passes his own 
in discernment as much as his own passes that of an animal, 
individuality may be marked in a different way. It may be 
evidenced not through the ruling passion, but through the 
predominant virtue; not by some picturesque moral dispro- 
portion, but by some variety among types, all of which alike 
have perfection of proportion. The diversity among material 
forms, all of them imperfectly proportioned, is not greater 
than that which, in the vast range of ideal art, is reconciled 
with perfect proportion. The Saints of God are divine 
works of art: they are the living monuments of supernatural 
grace, wrought out, touch by touch, and line by line, by that 
Sanctifying Spirit who is “ Digitus Paternw Dextere.” The 
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“Lives” of the Saints constitute the gallery in which those 
monuments are stored, that that Divine Artist may be praised. 

Indifference to these triumphs of grace (a deadness which 
too often proceeds from an exaggerated interest in things 
devoid of all moral significance), entails even a greater loss 
than might have been expected. It is not only of their exam- 
ples that we are deprived :—but the Supreme Exemplar of 
perfection is thus also to a large degree hidden from us. The 
Saints of Christ are mirrors of Christ. In their manifold 
and derivative perfections, that perfection, one and infinite, 
which belongs but to the King of Saints is brought down to 
our poor intelligence, and revealed to us in parts. In the 
character of Christ all perfections are blended in that ineffable 
Sanctity which exists but in a human nature assumed by a 
Divine Person:—in the Saints those perfections remain the 
attributes of beings exclusively human, though their human 
nature has been grafted into the Divine Humanity of Christ. 
In Christ we have the white light of Sanctity:—in the 
Saints the coloured beam of this or that virtue, especially 
imparted to one in particular, ‘In one it is charity, in 
another humility; in one it is devotion to the Will of 
God, in another the contemplation of His Being. In all it 
is Christ; and in proportion as the eye becomes purified 
by resting upon those manifold but inferior semblances of 
Christ, the knowledge of Him who unites all. perfections 
becomes more defined, and sinks with a more vital beam into 
the devout soul. To imagine that the spiritual eye re- 
quires little training, or that the Spirit Who alone gives it 
“ Discernment,” employs no subordinate instrumentalities for 
that end, would be a grave error. The mere human eye is 
trained by degrees; and the scientific eye is assisted by 
numberless instrumentalities which no rational student would 
discard. The Saints are lenses that accommodate to the eye 
the vision of a virtue higher than their own. But what we 
know of the Saints we know through a familiarity with the 
details of their lives. Each is a being in himself; and to 
make each what he is has required the whole world of 
God’s Providence, and the whole world of His Grace. In 
no two of them do the virtues that bear the same names in 
mortal tongue imply altogether the same thing. In one, 
faith specially implies courage; in another insight; in one 
love specially implies zeal, in another patience. The rela- 
tions of these virtues one to another, their progression, 
their combinations, their modes of joint or separate work- 
ing—in all these things there is at once an infinite variety, 
and an absolute order. Amid the manifold and the inexpli- 
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cable there are traces of a mystic unity: and again and 
again throughout that spiritual universe which they constitute 
we come upon the same footprints of the one Creator. Itisas 
among the Alps, where the Infinite seems to look forth from 
the finite with aspect at once elevating and overawing ;—where 
the mountain lines—diverging or converging—now shooting 
past each other, now bearing far away in long oblique angle,and 
pointing toward infinite distance—seem to reveal, or at least 
to announce, some dread mathesis that belongs to a vaster 
world than ours—a world, which to our narrow intelligence 
appears less a world than a chaos, yet where, amid the labyrinth 
of marble ravine and glacier-river, nature indicates a method 
which she will not wholly disclose. Without an initiatory 
knowledge of Christ we have no key to the character of His 
Saints; but on the other hand without a detailed knowledge 
of them and their ways, our knowledge of their Lord is but 
stunted. 

In this last particular Christian philosophy might have 
anticipated the lesson which Christian history records. If 
the saints are fragmentary images of that illimitable perfection 
expressed in the Divine Humanity, so “ the Word made Flesh ” 
is Himself to us a picture of Him Whom no eye can see. We 
know Him dimly in Attributes which amid their vastness 
seem to us opposed to each other, and which to our littleness 
present no definite image. The lines of that incommunicable 
Countenance change before us ‘like lightning; and voices 
which mortal ear may not harmonize—the inorganic sound of 
some infinite universe, infinitely remote—seem to lie beyond 
all such music as we can grasp and mete. In the Creator 
become a creature the formless submits to form. Man had 
always felt that justice was a Divine attribute, and that love 
was a Divine attribute; but how to envizage the two in union 
he knew not. Their union is to our finite apprehension 
shadowed forth in Him Who denounced eternal woe against 
impenitent sin, and yet wept over one whom He was about 
to raise from the dead. In God there is an Infinite Wisdom 
and an Infinite Power, both of which might seem to‘Suffer 
contradiction while sin and sorrow riot amid the world He 
hasmade. In the Saviour Who “ opened not His mouth,” and 
suffered because He willed to suffer, we have an image of 
this dread long-suffering of God. In Christ, Who knew all 
things, and yet “ grew in wisdom and in stature,” we have 
an image of the Unbeholden One, Who abides in endless rest, 
and yet is an Energy and an Act perpetually creating the crea- 
tion. Between the mode in which Christ images the Father 
to us and that in which His Saints image Christ, there 
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are analogies. In Christ are made visible not only those 
attributes which belong to His Father, but others also which 
could not belong to Divinity except in hypostatic union with 
humanity :—so in the Saints who share, and as it were dilate, 
their Lord’s glorified humanity, we find not only the traits of 
that humanity, but others also which He could not possess 
who did not share man’s fall—penitence, for instance. Again, 
as without a belief in God it would be impossible for us to 
recognise His image in “God made man,” so without a 
knowledge of Christ (our great example) it would be impos- 
sible to profit by the examples He gives us in His images, the 
Saints. Once more, as they who from pride and hardness of 
heart renounce Christ, thereby cut themselves off from the 
Father, to Whom He is the appointed “ Way,” and thus 
lose hold at once of a living Theism, and of that Christianity 
which for us is the only authentic and practical Theism, so 
those who willingly reject His Saints to a calamitous degree 
make dim the mirrors in which they ought to see that Incarnate 
God, in part distorting the idea of His character with here- 
siarchs, in part divesting it of reality with men of the world. 


But to return to the book before us. The diversity of cha- 
racter observable in the Saints results, not merely from the 
diversity of supernatural gifts, but also from those differences 
in natural constitution which grace always respects while it 
directs and harmonizes them. That region of human life 
which perhaps most attracts the thoughtful eye is the 
horizon line where the natural and the supernatural meet, and 
where the colouring from above allows itself to be modified 
by the configuration of its earthly support. In biographies 
taken, like the one before us, from authentic records, we ever 
see the man in the Saint, and learn in part how the time, 
place, and circumstances of his outward. life co-operated with 
that interior grace which shaped him to a definite type of 
perfection. Some of the traits special to S. Aloysius result 
from his having belonged to the still surviving feudalism 
of North Italy at the close of the 16th century. We must 
bear in mind that though he died young, he did not die im- 
maturely. He was a Saint; and therefore all the processes 
which form character had in him been perfected, though with 
an extraordinary rapidity. 

The foundations of his character seem to have been laid in 
the intensity which belonged to his realization of divine 
things, a gift conspicuous in him when he was yet but a 
child. How much of this was due to baptismal grace we 
shall never know —a grace apparently forgotten by those 
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who are surprised at sanctity in childhood, when they should 
rather be surprised that it does not make itself recognized 
more often. “His head lady-nurse, Camilla Maynardi, often 
told her mistress that when she took the little Prince Aluigi 
in her arms, she experienced a thrill of devotion” (p. 11). 
Much must also be attributed to the natural influence on a 
being of lofty and delicate dispositions of a mother whose 
earliest desire for him was that he should be a saint, and 
who had taught him to lisp the names of Jesus and Mary 
before those of Father and Mother. Other children learn of 
heavenly things from earthly. The children of saintly parents 
begin with the higher, and interpret the lower by them. 
The heavenly antitype is so brought home to their earliest 
intelligence, that the earthly type derives thence alone its 
significance. That lofty, a priori estimate of things which 
under the ordinary conditions of man is sometimes learned as a 
branch of the Platonic philosophy by one whose moral habits 
have already grown hard, and whose lower instincts have 
perhaps developed themselves according to the maxims of 
Kpicurus, becomes under happier circumstances the living law 
of a being still plastic and fresh—of one in whom the pas- 
sions have not yet been awakened, and in whom experience, 
far from checking the spiritual aspirations, is contented to 
walk humbly in their footsteps up the hills of trnth. We 
marvel that some few Christian children should thus start 
clear, and hold their own. Had we lived when the Gospel 
first brought to men the tidings of a regenerate humanity, 
should we not rather have expected that such would have 
been the usual franchise of the Christian child? There 
are consequences of grace which may be called natural in the 
supernatural order. Ordinary persons realize earthly things 
intensely ; and as a consequence, spiritual things remain un- 
realized by them, and, though acknowledged as truths, hang in 
visionary distance like a far cloud on the horizon of their thought. 
In both respects the converse held good with S. Aloysius. In 
his daily walks he observed hardly any of the objects which he 
passed. He took no hold of worldly things, nor they of himy 
and even when the love of them seemed to have been sown in 
his youthful heart it turned out that the seed had fallen “ on 
stony places,” and the springing plant died away of itself. A 
few years after the Turkish naval power had been broken at 
the great battle of Lepanto, the father of the Saint went in 
command of 3,000 Milanese to defend Tunis, which then be- 
longed to Spain, against the Sultan Selim II. He took his 
little son with him; and the child was delighted with the 
military movements, and of course became the delight of the 
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rough soldiers. But strong as was the aptitude he showed for 
all manly exercises, their attraction seems to have faded away 
of itself, just as in other cases the religious impressions of 
early childhood so often fade away. In all things a law of 
compensation prevails. Had the future Saint been alike devoted 
to earthly glory and to the praise of God, it would have been 
much more wonderful than that he should*have valued the 
latter exclusively.* 

It is the more remarkable that men should find it difficult 
to believe in the spiritual gifts which have belonged to Saints 
even in childhood, considering the animation with which they 
record the gifts of another sort often found in the world’s 
favourites. Mozart had so fine an ear that when a child he 
could detect in every chance sound some latent musical note, 
and wept if his ear was hurt by the slightest discord. Is not 
this as wonderful, though not as admirable, as the spiritual 
sensibility of St. Aloysius of whom we read (p. 25) “ the first 
time he presented himself at the tribunal of penance, he was so 
overcome with reverence, shame, and confusion, that he fainted 
at the good father’s feet.” Before Pascal had heard of Euclid 
he had proposed to himself, and solved, multitudes of mathema- 
tical problems, drawing diagrams on the wall and inventing 
names of his own for angles and curves. Why should one 
who believes in some child who can multiply nine figures by 
nine in his head, or play a game of chess without seeing the 
board, be staggered when told of a corresponding power of 
abstractedness in a youthful Aloysius who prayed for half a 
day without wanderings of thought? The Saints are in religion 
what men of extraordinary genius or energy are in the world. 
At seven years old St. Aloysius refused to use a cushion 
when kneeling :—why is this more wonderful than those 
severities by which the child of some heroic race has often 
prepared himself for his military career? Some of his auste- 
rities were such as to a child must have been needless as a 
protection against temptation. The smile with which a wise 
man reads of such fancied dangers has nothing in it either of 
the sceptical or the scornful. 

What this world calls “ genius” has its extravagances, its 
excesses, and its eccentricities, and is far from running at a 
regular pace in the harness of conventionalities. It too has 
much that is worthy rather of admiration than imitation, and 
much that without demanding either, is the natural result of 





* A most amusing account of the child-warrior’s exploits in his brief cam- 
paign, one of which nearly cost him his life, is given in page 15. 
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extraordinary aspirations under peculiar conditions. Perfect 
regularity and proportion should be looked for only in a Saint 
perfected—that is a Saint in heaven. It is incompatible with 
our militant condition. Bacon remarks that when the child’s 
limbs knit quickly, and include no disproportion, it is a sign 
that he will reach no considerable growth. The Saints are 
those who have had large spiritual growth in them. We 
should remember, too, that there is a lower, as well asa 
higher proportionateness, and that some persons attain 
it, not by making their nature wholly spiritual, but by elimi- 
nating all but what is animal in it. To unite Body and Soul 
—a regenerate with an earthly life—a mortal lot with an 
immortal destiny—this is man’s condition, and it is certainly 
to blend very antagonistic forces. Taking all things into ac- 
count, merely to be born is, it must be owned, to “ get into a 
great scrape,” and by no means leads to an easy peace. Much 
more difficult must it be, then, to make a good thing of our 
contradictory life, and leave little for the place of Purification. 
The “ strangeness” the world complains of in the Saints is but 
what might have been complained of in human beings by the 
merry Wood-Gods and Satyrs that glanced at them from the 
forest nooks, and rejoiced that they had not themselves to 
sustain the heavy burthen of a personal and responsible being ! 
We should bear in mind also that much which to us seems 
unreasonable in a Saint may not only have been to him salu- 
tary, but a special inspiration guarding him against some special 
danger. He Who makes His ministers “ flames of fire”? com- 
monly gives to His Saints a peculiar ardour of nature—an 
ardour which might have worked itself out either in the sphere 
of their intellectual or their material being, and which makes 
them Saints only on condition of its being limited, directed, and 
forced to develope itself chiefly in the spiritual being. Such aro 
the gifts of Him Who gave to men the true Celestial Fire :— 


“ And He tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible yet lovely, played beneath 
The frown of man, ”* 


Respectable people sometimes descant on the temptations 
of the Saints, and affirm that no such trials assail them. Per- 
haps the reason is that they are respectable people but not 
Saints, and that they are spared what they could not resist. 
Perhaps it is that the tempter deems pettier temptations more 
suited to their mediocrity—is contented with their self-content 





* “ Prometheus Unbound.”—Shelley. 
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—and does not wish to wakethem out of their dream of security. 
Or, perhaps they fancy that they meet no temptations because 
they never resist those temptations, just as the flying leaf does 
not feel the gale that splinters the tree. It is certain that the 
Saints have been marked by a timidity, as the world would 
call it, as wonderful as their courage, and guard the outward 
senses far more than those who have, compared with them, no 
inward power of resistance. It is the timidity that springs from 
that profound humility on which alone can be built the virtue 
which attains a great elevation. The Saint has no belief 
whatever in his own strength; and that Divine Strength 
which lives within him is a gift which, as he knows, may more 
easily be subverted through a single movement of pride (and 
false security is pride) than through any other lapse whatever. 

Excess in things lawful is to ordinary men often a greater 
temptation than they are exposed to from things unlawful :— 
by parity of reasoning we see how mere participation in things 
lawful, but things incongruous with a higher vocation, may be 
a snare to the future Saint. Aloysius was constantly renounc- 
ing even what was innocent in human ties: such renunciation 
might have been dangerous to others, but it gave to him 
that perfect detachment without which he could never 
have reached the marvellous gift of prayer through which 
he was able to fulfil his special vocation. This is well 
illustrated in some of the many thoughtful passages with 
which the Saint’s life is recorded in the work before us. 
“ Solicitude and desire—these are the great foes of all prayer ; 
but much more of contemplation. 1t may be possible to 
repeat vocal prayers with a certain degree of attention where 
they are not entirely banished; but with prayer of a higher 
order they are simply incompatible” (p. 175). * * * “ Here 
was the secret of all. His life-long study had been to pray 
much, to pray well, to pray always; and so convinced was 
he that prayer is the great lever in spiritual things, that he 
used to say that it was well-nigh impossible for any but a man of 
prayer and recollection to acquire full dominion over himself.” 

This wonderful confidence in prayer, so invariable an attri- 
bute of the Saints, is the natural consequence of their realizing 
the supernatural world. Prayer is that which, moving Him 
Who is omnipotent, has a derived omnipotence of its own; 
while it is also the only earthly power that is not in part 
illusory. If, then, those who realize the supernatural world 
give themselves for half their time to prayer, like the members 
of Contemplative Orders, however the world may sneer at what 
it fancies to be exaggeration, they are but doing, “ mutatis 
mutandis,” what the wise worldling does in his way. He 
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shuns, as inconvenient or incongruous, much that, measured 
by the most purely worldly and materialistic standard, might 
fairly claim to be mnocent though not laudable. He passes, 
perhaps, not half his time, but the whole of it, in applying 
means to ends, that is, in using those instrumentalities which 
are to the natural world what prayer is to the supernatural. 
The social and the material worlds have, he knows, their 
laws ;—to move them he must put those laws in motion; and 
to do this he must conform himself to those laws. He sub- 
jects himself therefore loyally to Nature; and his reward is 
this, that he gains from Nature a genuine insight into her 
ways, and such control over the unruly elements as she can 
bestow on hev ascetics or contemplatives. This is just what 
is done by the Saint in the supernatural sphere. Prayers, and 
all those ministrations, in heaven and on earth, which are 
connected with prayer—these constitute the Living Laws by 
which the spiritual world is swayed; and to these he trusts 
as the engineer trusts to those laws which, at his bidding, 
call the sea-mole from the mountain quarry, or fling the 
bridge across the roaring strait. The distance to which the 
modern intelligence is falling from faith is by nothing more 
marked than by the straighter Jimits within which its appre- 
ciation of prayer daily shrinks. It began by inveighing 
against those who prayed constantly, stigmatizing the highest 
spiritual Action as idleness. It now attaches hardly any other 
efficacy to prayer than that which results from a reaction 
of the mind on itself. A man who prays can, it thinks, 
warm himself by that exercise:—but he had better not in- 
clude outward things in his prayer. A prayer really answered 
it does not believe in. It would deem it as superstitious to 
believe in the real efficiency of prayer, as three centuries 
ago men declared it to believe in that of the Sacraments. 
It can excuse much that it cannot accept, and can play with 
the graceful shadows of devotion when it would be offended 
by the repulsive hardness of the palpable. It revolts from 
S. Aloysius’s belief in prayer, and thinks it is only scandalized 
by his miracles. It objects that prayer ought to be not so 
much a special act as a general state of mind; one of those 
many statements which are true at their affirmative side, but 
untrue at the negative. From the lives of the Saints we learn 
that the habit is most constant where the act is most intense. 
We read of 8. Aloysius,— during the ordinary occupations 
of the day his soul was visited by God with marvellous conso- 
lations, and these not passing touches or short elevations of 
spirit, but overflowing torrents of joy ” (p. 178). His humblest 
duties were consecrated by being discharged in the spirit of 
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rayer, a grace which was rendered easier to him by a certain 
child-like habit of the imagination which appears to be com- 
mon among Saints—the habit of seeing in every thing a 
symbol of higher things than itself. “ When engaged in 
preparing for the repast he would say—‘let us go and lay 
the cloth for our Lord, or for the Madonna’ ”’ (p. 246). 

The root of 8. Aloysius’ sanctity is to be found in the 
depth of his humility. “I am a crooked piece of iron, and 
am come into religion to be made straight by the hammer 
of mortification and penance ’”’—such was his estimate of him- 
self. While studying at the Roman College, he hardly ventured 
to lift his eyes when conversing even with the lay-brothers and 
seculars in authority. A more beautiful picture of youthful 
modesty can hardly be imagined than that which we owe to 
the graphic touch of his latest biographer. The youthful 
Prince “would wander into the country through the Porta 
Comasina, always selecting Thursday for this stroll; and, 
after bidding his attendants remain behind, he might have 
been seen loitering on the way, now reading, now picking 
violets, as though to while away the time, like one who is 
watching and waiting for some expected meeting. By-and-by 
in the distance might be descried the black figures of the 
Fathers approaching. They were returning from Chisolfa, a 
villa which they possessed about a mile and a half from the 
town, and where every week they spent some hours of re- 
creation on that day. Lewis would now stand close to their 
path: he had watched for the joy of that moment to salute 
them courteously and reverentially as they passed: he would 
then follow softly on their steps, leaving such discreet interval 
as should remove him from their company, but keeping his 
eyes intently fixed on their retreating forms, as if he beheld 
so many blessed angels defiling from the gates of Paradise.” 
(p. 107). If a S. Gertrude conversed with our Lord habitu- 
ally in the elevations of vision and rapture, so to 8. Aloysius 
the closest union with Him would seem to have been accorded 
in the lowliest acts of obedience. In this supernatural grace 
we may trace, perhaps, the workings of a natural law also. 
Those who know best how to rule, know best also how to 
obey: and Aloysius to whom princely sway was a birthright, 
seems, when he had renounced it, to have been drawn by a 
special instinct to the converse yet analogous duties which 
belong to obedience. ‘ He would often beg permission to go 
about Rome in a tattered habit, with a bag on his shoulder, 
to solicit alms ” (p. 163). 

To the same class of virtues we should, doubtless, refer the 
Saint’s unappeasable love of mortifications, whether physical 
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or mental. The sensitiveness of his nature made him shrink 
when publicly reproved; and therefore “he earnestly and 
frequently begged to be reprehended before all. This pain, 
moreover, was entirely voluntary on his part ;—owing to the 
complete mastery which he possessed over his imagination, he 
might with the utmost facility have distracted his mind from 
what was going on, so that, hearing, he would have been as 
one that did not hear; but this he would have considered as 
defrauding holy obedience of its claims, and himself of its 
merits; he compelled himself, therefore, to taste as well as 
drink the cup presented to him” (p. 166). 

The tenderness and refinement which belonged to 8. Aloy- 
sius, whether they resulted from an organization of unusually 
delicate fibre, or from the habits of a palace, assumed, like all 
his qualities, a spiritual character. ‘The pain he felt at any 
allusion to the worldly greatness he had relinquished showed 
itself in the blush which displaced the habitual pallor of his 
face. If any one spoke with feeling of Divine mysteries his 
colour went and came, his breath became short, and his 
slight frame was shaken so vehemently by the palpitation of 
his heart that his superiors sometimes interdicted or limited 
his devotions. ‘The boy was shy and shrinking as a girl: yet 
he selected the most afflicted in the hospital as the special 
objects of his care. He shrank back in humiliation when 
an aged ecclesiastic demanded his blessing: yet his lowli- 
ness never degenerated into weakness. The instrument was 
more perfect because the wood of which it was made had 
a delicate grain; but it yielded martial as well as solemn 
harmonies—although its “songs of war” were those that 
“sound like songs of love.” He had the profoundest sense 
of filial duty: yet year after year he bore up with humble 
heroism against his father’s opposition to his vocation. He 
saved ata crisis of danger the brother who had owed him a 
throne; yet on entering his novitiate, he left “‘ the home and 
the friends of his youth without shedding a tear, and scarcely 
addressed three words to that brother during the last brief 
hours which possibly they were ever to spend together.” 
Others are so drawn to self that, if they are but moderately true 
to the natural objects of human affections, the world counts 
such fidelity to them as a religious merit. ‘lo him the natural 
ties were so “full of light ” that they became transparent, and 
revealed those heavenly relations of which earthly ties are 
the types. The aspirations of others had become his sym- 
pathies. His gravitation was upward; and, as the author 
of this biography expresses it, his soul tended to God “as the 
falling stone seeks the earth” (p. 179). 
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The most sensitive natures are sometimes driven by a noble 
necessity upon the most absolute self-mastery, and therefore 
on the most intense repose. It was thus with S. Aloysius. 
When asked whether he did not pine for the relatives he had 
left, he answered that “he never recollected them save when 
he recommended them to God,” adding that “by God’s grace 
he was so entirely master over his thoughts that he never 
reflected upon anything but what he desired” (p. 155). For 
him it was necessary either to reach this state or to abandon 
contemplation. ‘The author well remarks, “Just as an image 
is broken into fragments when the breeze passes over the 
surface of the stream, so it is with the soul when any earthly 
solicitude or desire sweeps over it while it is striving to receive 
the image of God into its placid depths” (p. 176). It is true 
no less that, as water which a breath can ruffle yields us, in its 
stillness, a more vivid image of tranquillity than the solid 
earth beside it, so the serenity reached by a nature as sensi- 
tive as that of 8. Aloysius affords to us the most perfect 
image of peace. To this stillness of being was doubtless 
owing, not only the Saint’s power of contemplating God, 
but another gift, viz., the power of looking through his 
own being as if it were that of another. ‘His Confessor in 
later years, the great Bellarmine, has recorded his testimony 
to the extraordinary discrimination which our Saint possessed 
in discovering the secret springs and motives of his actions. 
It almost seemed as if he beheld with his corporal eyes the 
precise point at which a thought or desire had arrived in its 
progress towards consent, so illuminated by grace was his 
mental vision. When by a close scrutiny he had satisfied his 
mind, so as to enable him to make a true confession, he gave 
himself no further anwiety ; for, like S. Teresa, he confessed 
that his garden naturally produced only briars and thorns. 
‘Forgive me, Lord,’ he would say, ‘and grant me grace not 
to do so again:’ after which he was perfectly tranquil, and 
made his confession briefly, clearly, unembarrassed by a shade 
of scrupulosity ” (p. 163). 

The absence of agitation and scrupulosity is nothing wonder- 
ful, where it results from the absence of self-knowledge, and 
from a forgetfulness of the Divine Justice. It is where the 
spiritual being has reached a lofty stature that serenity is as 
wonderful as if the tall tree stood unshaken in the storm. 
Such a condition would be impossible, doubtless, but for the 
special aids afforded by Confession which alone render habitual 
self-knowledge compatible with the absence of morbidness. 
Where self-knowledge rejects in its pride the aids which God 
has provided for it, unhealthy feelings attach themselves to it 
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so closely that modern philosophy, advancing a step further on 
the downward way, recommends as a remedy what it calls 
self-forgetfulness, meaning thereby self-ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to the soul’s health. But neither this life nor the next 
accepts the burning of the bill as the payment of the debt. 
No wonder that those among the separated communities who 
believe in Sanctity desire to restore that Sacrament through 
which self-knowledge becomes practicable and wholesome. 
Without confession, not many steps upward are often pos- 
sible. There are those who believe that all effort beyond this 
is time lost. What they really know is that it would be lost 
to them. 

Among the characteristics of the Saints is that mysterious 
influence which they diffuse around them unconsciously, like a 
spiritual magnetism. As soon as 8. Aloysius had entered on 
his novitiate at Rome all around him began to be the better 
for it. There is something alike elevating and poetical in the 
picture of youtful piety thus drawn by his biographer :— 


Few weeks had passed before a palpable change came over the Roman 
College. The flame of divine love seemed to dart from one bosom to an- 
other, and even the coldest felt its warmth and began to kindle like the rest ; 
so that Cepari himself, the witness of what he describes, when in summer 
time he contemplated 200 students scattered through the garden in parties 
of three and four at the recreation hour, could feel well assured from his 
knowledge of all, that there was but one subject of discourse among them, 
as they sat or wandered at will, like so many angels communing together 
amongst the trees of Paradise (p. 208). 


Nor was his influence confined to his equals; it was felt 
no less by his superiors. In a discourse, delivered in 1608, 
Bellarmine spoke thus :— 


When I gave the spiritual exercises of 8. Ignatius to Aluigi, I discovered 
in him such abundance of divine light, that I must confess that, at my 
advanced age, I learned from this youth how to meditate (p. 305). 


It is not strange that, as his biographer relates :— 


When raised to the Cardinalate, the venerable prelate not only continued his 
yearly practice of repairing to the College Church of the company to vene- 
rate the tomb of Aloysius on his anniversary, but used to make a devout 
visit to the room whence he had taken his flight to Heaven, and there would 
shed tears of tenderness in memory of their last parting. 


Gladly would we carry further our illustrations of 
S. Aloysius’s character, but we shall perhaps more suitably 
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express our gratitude for the lesson he teaches us, if 
we turn from him to pursue those thoughts relative to 
heroic virtue which become quickened in our minds as 
we muse on his life. A polemical age loses much in this 
matter. Catholic controversialists have by necessity been 
thrown so much upon answers to petty cavils and captious 
negations relative to the veneration of the Saints that they 
have not always been able to insist as strongly as they might 
otherwise have done on the great positive principles and 
moral ideas involved in such veneration, and the practical loss 
incurred by communities which discard it. What the Catholic 
asserts is, of course, not merely that the practice is defensible, 
but that the neglect of it is indefensible :—not that it is no 
remnant of Pagan idolatry, but that it is the Christian’s espe- 
cial preservation against the practical revival of that idolatry, 
either in the form of nature-worship, or of hero-worship. He 
does not affirm only that to venerate God’s Saints is not, as the 
petulance and precipitance of the Sects assumed, to separate 
ourselves from God :—he affirms that not to venerate them, is 
to separate ourselves grievously from the citizens of God’s 
kingdom, both on earth and in heaven, and to cut off many 
channels of communication between the lower part of that 
kingdom and the King of Saints. 

It is when we study the lives of the Saints that we regard 
this vast subject, as it were from within, and see how closely 
it bears on our Sanctification. Children learn to speak mainly 
through sympathy and imitation, and they exercise those in- 
stincts because they associate frankly with those who know 
how to speak. ‘he earlier instincts both of honour and of 
conscience are developed under similar conditions, and aro 
often therefore not formed, or most imperfectly formed, in 
the hearts of castaways brought up among the courts and 
alleys of great cities. Among these last, even when removed at 
a later time to regions of less temptation, the higher instincts 
sometimes will not grow, because, again and again, some rude 
shock used to break the finer tendrils of their roots just when 
they were beginning to knit themselves in the soil. Habitudes 
are not to be formed out of maxims; and long before the pas- 
sions of the child have begun to prove a temptation to him 
his moral sense may become irrevocably stultified because he 
has lived among those who regard right and wrong indiffe- 
rently. At a later period he may receive moral, as he receives 
intellectual instruction ; but it is communicated to him after a 
barren fashion, as when we teach mathematics to a child in 
whom the scientific faculty is not yet developed, and who has to 
measure the diagram with a pair of compasses before he per- 
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ceives whether the sides and angles are equal. Now the same 
danger which all recognize as regards our moral training 
assails also our spiritual being; and our protection against it 
is of a corresponding sort. In spiritual matters those who 
belong to the Church Militant are but children; and like other 
children they are intended to learn from their elders and bet- 
ters—that is to say, from the citizens of the Church Triumphant. 
The two portions of the one great city are not separated, except 
by the perverseness of man. A portion of it sits on the hills 
amid the purer airs and the brighter lights; and another por- 
tion of it—the dark and narrow Ghetto within which we live 
while on earth—occupies the lower region; but there exists a 
divinely-appointed order of ministrations between the two. The 
inhabitants of the lower region communicate with those in the 
higher, and, so communicating, the children borrow insensibly 
from the elders. It is through the instincts and habits deve- 
loped in that heavenly yet familiar intercourse that they learn 
to lisp the living language of sanctity which those without 
learn as a dead tongue. The one authentic standard of Chris- 
tian perfection is sustained before their eyes in steadfast cle- 
vation ; and they believe in it, both as a thing divine and as a 
thing practicable. Others often have standards absolutely op- 
posed to the Christian ideal: but for them that true ideal is 
ever the chief of realities, and lives on both in their heart and 
their hope. They approach it, though on earth they may not 
reach it; and keeping it ever before them, their very short- 
comings deepen that humility on which all genuine Christian 
virtue is founded. 

The blindness of the worldly mind on such subjects is 
“night immersed in night ”—the darkness of the natural man, 
wrapped around by a second cloud of inherited prejudice. A 
traveller from meditative Germany, or practical England, or 
America, drives into an Italian or Spanish village, bright 
with flowers, and banners, and lights, and resounding with 
music. The processions wind along the heights—the fire- 
works blaze in the market-place, and round the cathedral the 
waves of men swell and surge. In the scene there is much 
that is sublime, and something that is quaint. Our enlightened 
traveller can see but the latter when he learns that all this 
popular enthusiasm is the celebration of the Patron Saint’s 
Festa. He can appreciate the greatness of some statesman 
whose speech he has lately heard, or some warrior whose an- 
niversary feast he has attended. But the villagers whom he 
despises have retained a knowledge worth more than all that he 
knows. Their minds too are haunted by the idea of greatness; 
but they have never forgotten that primary truth without 
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which the imagination can but pour us forth the “ Vinum 
Demonum ”—the lesson that the truest Greatness is Goodness. 
Their Saint is their hero, because he was preeminently good ; 
and he was preeminently good, not because he fought hard 
for the world’s esteem, but because he sought the lowest place. 
They are proud of their Saint ; and in praising him they praise 
God, Whose praise alone he desired to set forth. He brought 
them the Faith, perhaps 1,500 years ago, and they still re- 
joice as if a siege had been raised, and their city delivered 
from destruction, an hour before! Time and its centuries 
have not made them forget their benefactor:—the world 
with its illusions has not taught them to prefer false glory to 
true. What discernment, what fidelity, what generosity, what 
an exalted and authentic standard of all that man should 
venerate and imitate! To what do the peasants owe these 
gifts? To the circumstance that they have remained on 
speaking terms with God’s Saints! The world, in ceasing to 
have sympathies with these, falls to a distance from them,—a 
distance that must ever increase. First, men cease to aspire 
after heroic sanctity: next they cease to believe in it :—at 
last the very idea of it departs from their mind, as some ideal 
of poetry or architecture gradually vanishes trom the world. 
The imagination of society renounces its baptism, and be- 
comes reconverted to Paganism. 

There can here be no neutral position. The saintly ideal 
was that which expelled the Pagan ideal native to man’s heart 
—that ideal in which sensuousness and pride combine to dress 
out the beautiful. Nothing could have effected this miracle 
but a genuine Christianity, a Christianity which conquers an 
animalized humanity by a spiritualized humanity. Pente- 
cost was a beam from that celestial light which ever lives 
beyond the “flammantia moenia” of mortal life; and as the 
sunshine puts out the fire, so this beam from afar extinguished 
the flame that played on the Pagan altar. In the Church, 
Pentecost is—not a mere historic fact passed and gone—but 
an ever-living light and life. Among the sects, and in the world, 
the Pagan imagination repossesses itself of its abandoned 
seat. ‘This is proved by the fact that to the diseased modern 
intelligence the Saints wear the aspect of Demigods, and the 
veneration of them seems a new sort of mythology. It is 
strange! A Newton can see the analogy between diamond 
and a bit of black charcoal; but the savage is unable to see 
the difference between gold and any worthless thing that 
glitters. Equally incompetent seems the clownish intelligence 
to discriminate between Christian Saints and Pagan Gods. 
No wonder that others should advance a step further, and 
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reject Christ, on account of some fancied resemblance to 
Budha. And yet the Christian and the Pagan ideals are not 
only unlike, but are opposites, and that whether we regard 
Christ or His Saints. It may have been perhaps in part for 
this reason that it was not till the latest remembrances and 
desires of Paganism had been “ with sighing sent ” from their 
old homes, and their abandoned shrines in the human heart 
had been once more lustrated and made pure, that the suc- 
cessive heresies which denied the Divine Humanity were 
crushed by the reiterated definitions of councils, and that the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation ascended to un- 
questioned thrones in the zenith of theological science. Now 
the veneration of Christ’s Saints became more distinctly pro- 
nounced at the same period—that is, when the doctrine of 
His Divinity had triumphed. Had the Saints constituted but 
a new sort of mystified mythology, then, as the reverence for 
these false Gods advanced, that paid to Christ, as God, must 
have receded. Christ would Himself have been but regarded 
as one of the Saints :—nay, in time all prayers to Him might 
have been condemned as idolatries, or condoned as but pious 
ejaculations—an impiety only known among the communities 
which had discarded, long before, the veneration of Christ’s 
Saints. Of all the errors which assail that veneration, the one 
which fancies it to be a sort of Christian mythology is the 
one that most ignores its true character, and deprives man 
of the boundless moral benefits he would derive from it. We 
shall, therefore, single out this special form of delusion, and 
direct to it most of our remaining remarks. 


All who claim the name of Christians would feel insulted 
by a laboured argument to show that the Character revealed 
to us in our Divine Lord (if the term may be used), so far from 
resembling the Pagan ideal of a divinity, is the opposite of it, 
whether we regard its measureless height of sanctity, or th: r 
abysmal humility and love of suffering which marked Its con- 
descension. How come _they not to see that the character 
expressed in His Saints is no less the opposite of the Pagan 
ideal? To be godly, and to affect the God-like—these are 
plainly opposite things. The former is to kneel always ; the 
latter is a perpetual strut. To assert inherent might in every 
movement— 


“ Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent” * 


was the differentia of an ideal cast in the imagination of pride. 





* Shelley. 
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To have undergone the greatest of all changes, putting off the 
old man in regeneration :—to live a life that had renounced self 
the false centre, and which was an eternal adoration of Him 
Who is the true centre :—to repent of every act, or thought, 
or idle moment, which wilfully warred against, or suspended, 
that perpetual adoration for which the created spirit was 
formed—this was to be the Saint. 

Let us look further into this. It was Christianity, we 
must remember, which not only brought to man the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, but brought back to him with it 
that of a Creation. These are the truths that slay idolatry. 
Lost in its pantheistic dream, Paganism did not know that 
the world was created; and for this reason every instinct of 
adoration or of wonder pushed it upon a sensuous idolatry. 
Nature had indeed lost its true elevation, which belongs 
to it only as the work and the expression of the one all- 
holy and infinite God; but even this very loss imparted 
to it a counter wonderfulness of its own, made it divine, 
and taught it to wear the mask of a something Infinite 
and Eternal in which holiness claimed no place. ‘The next 
stage was that in which pantheism became mythology. 
The mere material image of the Infinite fatigues and over- 
powers — this image soon broke itself up into fragments, 
which assumed a separate vitality ; and from clear wave and 
shadowy boughs, Divinities—at heart but nature still—looked 
forth in the form of Nereid or Dryad. It was a worship with- 
out awe ; for the imagination did not interprot only, but had 
created that which it adored. It was a poetry that had 
substituted itself for religion, and taken its name; a poctry 
which had linked itself with the hopes and fears of man—one 
that gave a luminous projection to his thoughts, and preserved 
the relies of precious things lost, but one that glorified no less 
low passions and base appetites. It was a poetry which ever gilt 
the object on which it gazed; but which, whilst it exulted in 
admiration for all things, could never rise even to the idea of 
a true adoration, because the supernatural, which is the object 
of adoration, cannot exist where the thought of a Personal 
God abides no more. But man, though deluded by a false 
religion, was not satisfied by it. The God Whom conscience 
demanded was something more than the easy divinities whom 
fancy had decorated with her wreaths ; and a Parnassus the 
radiant beauty of which was but the mellowed and painless 
reflex of earthly life, left man—the self-worshipper—to pine 
away with the fate of Narcissus. Nature herself made con- 
fession that she was both more and less than her worshippers 
had supposed, and hinted that the gulf between the sphere of 
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finite things and an infinite Creator could not always remain 
impassable. Man cherished a “fearful hope” that behind 
the veil of the sense there remained divine realities. These 
realities at last came to him through a religion that ad- 
dresses the spirit of man not the sense, and which addresses 
it, not through the pride of the imagination and intellect, but 
1 through faith, which is the humility and the submission of both. 
Christ was “ the Desire of the Nations ””?—not the least signi- 
ficant of His titles. In all those legends which typified an 
il Incarnation, and preeminently in the Rite of Sacrifice, even 





the Pagan religions had preserved a memory of the primal 
prophecy. It had beheld the “Woman” and the “Seed” 
i who was to bruise the head of the serpent. She who was, 
+ in becoming the Mother of God, to “ destroy all heresies,” 
i was also to destroy all idolatries. 
1) When the “ Desire of the Nations ” had come,—when “ the 
i Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,”—that thirst which 
Hl had created idolatry, tormented the human heart no more. 
The World, not the sensualized imagination, became then the 
chief snare. It was announced to us that “covetousness is 
idolatry” ;—nay, that those who prefer human to heavenly tics 
| are idolators: and warning was given of an age in which each 
man should worship his own self, exalting this idol above 
1 both natural and supernatural objects of love. It is the 
iI *arch-mock ” of the old Spirit of Delusion, when he _per- 
fi suades a world which for eighteen centuries has been lifted 
‘| up to a plane of higher lights and of darker shades,—of 
richer graces and of more insidious temptations,—to arm its 
vigilance against those snares which beset its infancy, and 
to ignore those which ensnare its maturity and corrupt its 
decline. 

While dealing with the charge of idolatry, in connection 
with the veneration of the Saints, and dealing with it by 
opposing a sound philosophy to a prejudiced and passionate 
rhetoric, it has been necessary, though at the cost of what 
may seem a digression, to illustrate the origin and real nature 
of idolatry. To apply our remarks to the question before us, 
the Saintly Character. When the Elect of Creatures had given 
her Consent—“ be it done unto me according unto thy word :” 
| when at this new “ Fiat,” the echo of that primal “ fiat lux,” 
the Divine Purpose had its fulfilment, it was not only the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, but the analogous doctrine of 
a Creation and a Creator, which became the imperishable 
heritage of redeemed man. The Creator had assumed a 
created nature. There had been an impassable gulf between 
the finite and the infinite, and that gulf was bridged by the 
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great Pontiff,* who was divine at once and human. Through 
a Divine Priest only could the world offer up a worthy tribute 
of praise to Him for whose glory it was made. The world 
was not created that it might remain for ever at an infinite 
distance from the Creator, but that it might be brought 
infinitely near to him, and thus become a portion of His 
Divine Kingdom. This primal decree was accomplished when 
the Creator had become the Good Shepherd, and brought 
home on His shoulder the Creation, like a lost sheep, to the 
throne of God.t Some of the schoolmen maintained that there 
would have been an Incarnation, though not of course an 
expiatory one, even though the Fall had not taken place. The 
Incarnation was thus the complement of the Creation; and 
the doctrine of the former became inextricably linked with that 
of the latter. It was an infinite condescension that revealed 
an infinite elevation. Two mysterious attributes hidden in 
Him whom no man can see, were expressed in the humility 
and the Divinity of the ‘‘ Word made flesh.”’? There have been 
men so dull as to find an argument against our Lord’s Divinity 
in His title “the Son of man.” In a sense every man is a 
son of man; but what gave significance to the title in Christ, 
was this—that He was the Son of God, who had become the 
Son of man. In the Incarnation the humility of the Saviour 
perfected itself at once and for ever. The infinite had entered 
within bounds ; and at the moment of the Annunciation, He 
who is life itself had subjected himself to death. All that 
followed, from the crib to the Cross, and from Calvary to the 
Ascension, was included as in a germ in this divine act of 
obedience to the Father’s Will. In the character of Christ is 
pictured forth the unseen Father; and that character means 
the infinitude of elevation in the infinitude of condescension. If 
in the Saints we see the image of Christ, the likeness con- 
sists mainly in a measureless humility tending to a measureless 
elevation. The obedience of Christ cannot be the object of 
our thought except when we grasp also the thought of that 
Father to whom He was obedient :—so the humility of the 
Saints can find no access to our mind without the correlative 
thought of Him in whom alone His members have their being, 
Whose merits alone give them merit, and in whose grace alone 
they are strong. Saints are, of all men, those who have least 


of the demi-god about them. We may forget the dependance 





* The word “ Pontiff” is derived from pons, bridge. 
t This subject has been illustrated with great depth and beauty by the 
Padre Ventura, in some of the ‘‘ Conferences” delivered by him in Paris. 
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of an ordinary man; but that of a Saint is the essence of his 
character. In other words, the Saint, in place of resembling 
the Pagan conception of a God is a living protest against it. 

Let us look at this more nearly. In proportion as the idea 
of God, the “ Creator of heaven and earth,” stands distinctly 
before us, we must needs see with a growing clearness that 
all creaturely perfection consists in dependance, not in innate 
and self-asserting might. In recent times, as Pantheism has 
been superseding a belief in a creative God, the Pagan ideal 
of human character has been re-asserting itself ; and what 
is the consequence of this ?—an avowed and boastful Hero- 
worship! Men who refused to yield ‘‘ honour where honour 
is due,” and to reverence God’s Saints, have expiated their 
irreverence by becoming “ a servant of servants ??—by render- 
ing a servile adulation to those false Gods of this world who 
perhaps in their day had themselves been the most servile 
to human opinion. The doctrine of a Creation is included in 
Theism, and as such it was revealed to the Patriarchal Church, 
though for us it hardly exists except in connection with Chris- 
tianity, in which it is re-revealed. ‘To a true Theist, God is the 
Living One, the Personal, the All-Holy : — to believe in Him 
means to worship Him; and the only relation which even the 
imagination can attribute to the creature in connection with 
his Creator is that of a kneeling adoration. Suns and systems 
are but as transient motes that sparkle in his beam. The 
life of the creature is hidden in the Creator: He lives in 
proportion as he is united with that Creator: that union can 
only exist as the union of dependance; and the closer it is, 
the less can the creature claim anything of a separate light. 
As the rainbow hangs suspended on the luminous mist, so that 
glory of His Saints, which evermore surrounds the King of 
Saints, rests evermore upon the bosom and breath of His glory. 
Not only it cannot exist, but it cannot be conceived of, except 
as the reflection of that glory inherent, after His resurrection, in 
the triumphant Humanity of Him Who has given to those who 
serve Him that they should sit with Him “in His throne judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Isracl.”” How can the nature of such 
a greatness be misapprehended? Is there a peasant who does 
not know that what the Saints are, they are through their 
extraordinary gifts of grace, and through their submission to 
grace? Now grace obviously means dependance; he who 
possesses it most is but the most conspicuous sign, pointing 
to Him from whom it comes. 

The humility of the Saint is not merely, like that of the 
ordinary Christian—a deep sense of his own sins or short- 
comings,—it is the intense appreciation of the essential 
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nothingness which belongs to the creature, as such. For 
this reason it increases as sinfulness diminishes and sanctity 
advances, until he who is well nigh entering on his reward 
has hardly a sense of his own existence, except as a modulated 
dependancy—the echo of some Word which God has spoken, 
and which still vibrates on His breath. ‘I am that which 
Is,” our Lord said to a Saint in vision, “and thou art that 
which seemeth to be.” If this marvellous sense of nothing- 
ness were not their protection, the Saints might at once 
be subverted by that pride which smites most, like light- 
ning, the loftiest summits; and their fall would be, like 
that of the Apostate angels, the sin of a moment and a sin 
of thought. Their sense of nothingness is but an intense 
realization of God’s attributes. It comes from that piercing 
insight with which they contemplate His greatness, in 
comparison with which all created things are infinitesimal 
—His absolute being, in comparison with which all finite 
things are but relative—and His everlasting might, in com- 
parison with which the forces of creation, their actions and 
reactions, are but things seeming, except so far as they are 
instrumentalities put into vibration by His Divine Energy. 
But as God’s Providence always co-operates with His Grace, 
that sense of their own nothingness is also externally guarded 


by the humiliations, afflictions, or temptations which are sent 
or permitted to the Saints that their purification may be the 
more rapid, and no less by the obscurity which commonly 
enshrouds them on earth. 


This last reflection receives its best illustration in the 
Blessed Virgin. What we find is but what the analogy of 
faith might have predicted, viz., that she through whom took 
place that Incarnation which is the source of all created 
sanctity, was not only herself the highest example of such 
sanctity, but also the most signal proof that here on earth the 
higher the sanctity the thicker is the veil which protects it. 
With a few remarks on this subject we shall conclude. 

The character of Mary has in it one quality which reminds 
us of that which belongs to her Son’s Divine Humanity. In 
the other Saints, as has been remarked, there is a coloured, 
refracted ray from His sanctity; in her there is a full-orbed 
glory, though faint compared with her Son’s—a paler reflex 
from Him Who is the reflex of His Father. We all know 
what Mary is, yet few could define it. If we try to do so, 
we speak less of special qualities than of those elementary 
characteristics inherent in her being and office. As we speak 
of Her Son’s divinity and His condescension, rather than of 
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this or that virtue, so in musing on her we think of her 
creaturely elevation, and again of her mysterious lowliness 
and absolute abnegation of self. Even the world goes on 
repeating that it was the idea of Mary that elevated woman- 
hood, and led the way to a spiritual civilization ;—yet what that 
idea was it can hardly answer in detail. The thought of her 
trembles on the surface of its troubled intelligence like the 
dawn upon a lake. In its knowledge, and even in its igno- 
rance, it is reverential. It reverences in her the image of her 
Son. It recognizes also her own image in the Saints, and 
in those most like the Saints upon earth. The controversialist 
alone is bitter when he treats of her. The world, so far as 
it does not absolutely disown its Divine Lord, pays a homage 
it scarcely intends to pay to the great Maternal Sanctity. 
This is not wonderful. The world is protected even by in- 
differentism itself from some aberrations—from that distorted 
vision, for instance, which is produced by polemical fanati- 
cism ; and the common sense on which it prides itself teaches 
it that the Religion of the Incarnation must ever be, what 
it has ever been, the cause of “ Jesus and Mary.” Now it is 
disbelief only, not unbelief, which is prepared wholly to cast off 
Christianity. In England, where unbelief is, with a pathetic 
frequency, involuntary, few, even among those who have lost 
all definite Christian faith, renounce the name of Christianity. 
This reluctance is not hypocrisy, but a shadowy after-presence 
of posthumous faith. In the South, Disbelief commonly 
comes of malice ;—in the North, long since defrauded of its 
heritage, there often exists, even for those who sit most in 
the shadow, a secondary Christianity—one made up of social 
traditions, imaginative sentiment, religious good sense, and a 
half-spiritual philosophy—one, indeed, which in all lands 
girdles society with an outer circle, like the rainbow beyond 
the rainbow, and one which, in the case of those who are 
entering the dark valley of Doubt, remains long visible after 
that of which it is a reflection is unseen. 

Let us now see how what has been said of the Saints 
applies to the Queen of Saints. In every gradation of being, 
its characteristic nature is most clearly expressed in the 
highest specimen of it. Among the Saints themselves there 
are degrees; and she through whom God became Man rises 
above the rest in that hierarchy, as they rise above ordinary 
Christians. It is consequently in her whom a blundering male- 
volence has most often stigmatized as a goddess, that we find 
in their highest degree everything that stands in the most 
significant contrast with the Pagan mythology. In the Blessed 
Virgin there existed two things pre-eminently—in her inncr 
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life the profoundest sense of a creature’s essential nothing- 
ness—and in her outer life an obscurity which guarded her 
greatness from unworthy eyes, and which veils it still from 
such as have not the insight of faith. Other Saints lived by 
grace; but, from the moment when the angel saluted Mary 
as ‘full of grace” to that when the Church in its latest 
definition attributed her exemption from Original Sin to an 
extraordinary grace, based on the foreseen merits of Christ, 
the very name of Mary has been a synonym for grace. Mary 
had all the virtues in their perfection ; but it was her Humility 
that especially qualified her to be the instrument of the Incar- 
nation. In the same breath in which she spoke of her destined 
exaltation—“ all generations shall call me blessed”’—it is 
but in her own unworthiness that she can find the reason that 
God crowned her with the highest gift of which a creature can 
be capable. Mary was not only a creature, but incomparably the 
most creaturely of creatures ;—and for that reason she was made 
the highest of creatures. Her whole being was a glorified de- 
pendance ; her very name has ever been a relative name—the 
“ Mother”—and points by necessity to the Son. 

That Maternity which was the crown of Creation, and the way 
by which its Creator became its Redeemer,—thus constituting 
in the eternal decree the highest point which can be reached 
by an excellence limited to the creaturely—conferred upon 
Mary a greatness more secret than that of her Son’s apostles 
and early martyrs. Though against their will, these last became 
conspicuous ; they preached their Lord, and died for Him; 
and a world which did not know them as His Saints, revered 
them as His warriors, just as the sects often venerate, not in- 
deed the Saint, but the evangelizer of a nation, or the teacher 
of the school—accepting the visible work and forgiving the 
contemplation and the mortification in which it was rooted. 
But Mary was not apostle or martyr. When the Holy Spirit 
descended at the Feast of Pentecost there was in her, so far 
as we know, no miraculous endowment, no visible exhibi- 
tion of grace. On Calvary, when her Son offered Himself, 
she stood at the foot of the cross, and in that mysterious 
“ Compassion ” offered Him also; nay, from the hour when 
the sword of Simeon pierced her heart, the shadow of that 
martyrdom had never ceased to hang about her brightness. 
Yet visibly she wore not with Agnes nor with Agatha the 
martyr’s crown. And why? Because the higher greatness 
needs not the lower, and the highest is lost in light. Inferior 
gifts would have been subtractions from, not additions to the 
immeasurable gift of the Divine Maternity. The greatness 
of Paul or of Stephen would not be augmented if the world 
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had been filled with illustrations of their lesser gifts. That 
which we know of God’s servants is their work, The work 
allotted to Mary was the Divine Maternity. Those who 
admit that this gift was hers yet see nothing in it, who speak 
as if it was her’s by accident, and might have equally been 
another’s—whereas it was her’s by an original predestination, 
with her solemn consent, and in concurrence with that plenary 
grace which prepared her for it,—those who believe that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without God’s will, yet who find 
nothing noteworthy in the highest elevation to which God 
has ever advanced the creature formed in His own image— 
such persons ‘ have eyes and see not.” The reason of this 
blindness is that they are not deep-hearted. Their blindness 
would not have been less, though it would have been different, 
had Mary been visibly illustrated by all manner of lesser and 
accidental gifts. They might in that case have classed her 
with Deborah or Miriam—a more hopeless delusion than their 
present one. 

Whence comes this blindness? In the main from the 
superficiality of the unspiritual intelligence. Whence comes 
the latter? Putting aside the force of that prejudice and 
those “ traditions of men,’ by which so many excellent persons 
are held in thraldom (things not in question here), it comes 
from hardness of heart. ‘To believe vitally in matters of reli- 
gion, one must love :—‘* With the heart man believeth unto 
salvation.” As Christianity built upon the heart originally, 
so it must vanish out of the world—and the process may be 
so gradual as to be imperceptible—in proportion as a decay 
of charity, and therefore a restored self-love, make the heart 
superficial by making it hard. The Pagan nature was hard, 
harder even in the polished Greek than in the rough Roman, 
and for this reason it was superficial and vain. No one of 
discernment can enter a gallery of antique sculpture without 
recognizing the hard-heartedness of Greek art. It reminds 
us of the Syren’s cruelty. Greek Art loved the beautiful, 
and could, on occasion, show forth the terrible: but the 
pathos that everywhere underlies human life it ‘could not 
feel, or it chose to ignore. ‘The Pagan philosophy was like 
the Pagan art. It was superficial and hard, and for that 
reason it was vain. It was proud of the body and proud 
of the mind; and in a balanced condition of both it 
placed its ideal of perfection. But Christianity exalted 
the Soul, in which alone is to be found the characteristic 
excellence of humanity. The mind is a feverish activity 
within a petty sphere: the soul has a passive power, in the 
depth of which lies the boundless receptivity of Faith. In 
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what Paganism would have despised as the soft, the feeble, 
the womanly in human nature lay that which united with 
weakness the strength conceded to weakness, and the gift of 
spiritual fruitfulness. It is from superficiality, hardness of 
heart, and consequent lack of insight, not from any real force 
in the objections it urges, that the modern intelligence so 
often fails to see the greatness of Mary. It fancies itself 
shocked when she is called the “ highest of creatures ;” yet 
if a German mystic undertook to prove that S. Michael or 
8. Gabriel were the highest of creatures, it would find nothing 
alarming in such an elevation. Nay, if it chanced to light on 
a text or two which, in its estimation, assigned that rank to 
the Blessed Virgin, with a better theology a whole world of 
false philosophy might, perchance, melt like mist; and those 
who have persuaded themselves that the veneration of the 
highest creature puts her in the place of God might dis- 
cover—what a true Theism teaches the child and the peasant 
—viz., that between the Infinite and the Finite, whether in 
the highest or the lowest example of the latter, the distance 
must ever remain infinite. It might next discover that, 
apart from all direct texts, in the hierarchy of creatures the 
highest place must needs belong to her through whom tho 
Creator received a created nature. In the Incarnation the 
spheres of the Infinite and the Finite touched at a point. In the 
finite sphere that point was Mary. In this truth it might dis- 
cover that there is a significance. Eventually it might come to 
perceive that, as we descry the starry firmament best when 
standing upon some tower that lifts us above the street-roofs, 
although our distance from it is not sensibly less than it would 
be if we stood in the streets below, so man is enabled to form 
his least unworthy conceptions of an excellence illimitable and 
infinite, when he occupies the vantage-ground afforded to him 
by a familiar acquaintance with the highest excellence included 
within the limits of the creaturely and the finite. 

The superficial habit of mind referred to is instructively 
betrayed by the reiterated demand why the claims of Mary 
were not clearly set forth by her Divine Son whilst yet upon 
earth. They were not set forth clearly, because it was a 
necessary part of His design that they should be invariably 
concealed—as His own greatness was. He concealed His 
Divinity, and spake darkly and in parables. He bade those 
who beheld but hints and emblems of His greatness to “ tell 
no man.” From all His words and acts there looked forth a 
light of Divinity; but around them all there also hung a 
cloud which shrouded that Divinity. When one only of 
those Apostles who had long walked with Him made the 
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Church’s great confession of that Divinity, His answer was 
that such insight came not from flesh or blood, but was a gift 
from the Father. How would it have been possible to reveal 
His mother’s greatness, and not reveal His own? What was 
her gretness? Was it that she was the mother of a great 
Prophet? No! To be the mother of the greatest child of 
earth that the Jew of old, or the later Nestorian, could con- 
ceive—this was not Mary’s greatness. She was not the 
mother of the highest mere creature; she was herself the 
highest in the scale of mere creatures, because the Creator 
was, in His humanity, her Son. To have revealed her mother- 
hood would, therefore, have been to have revealed His 
Divinity. The Son and the Mother were hidden, not in one 
darkness, but in one glory. 

Our Lord was supposed by those about the Holy House to 
have been the child of Joseph as well as of Mary. He con- 
cealed the fact that he had no human father because he con- 
cealed His Divinity. A prophet—nay, the restorer of Israel— 
might have been born as all men are: but Christ was Incar- 
nate God. He concealed the virginal Maternity of Mary, as 
even the modern intelligence acknowledges. Is it, then, 
wonderful that he should have concealed her Divine Mater- 
nity also? But this, and the grace that had fitted her for 
this, constituted alone her greatness. Between revealing all 
and concealing all no intermediate is conceivable. 

How much more wonderful ought it not to seem that 
Incarnate God remained Himself so long concealed, not only 
from those whom He had healed, or taught, but from those 
who had left all to follow Him! It was not His will to burst 
in splendour on a dazzled world. In all His acts and words 
we find at once that which gave the knowledge of Himself, 
and that which withheld it. “His hour was not come.” 
He fed the multitudes miraculously, yet he suffered hunger 
and lived on alms. He walked over the waves of the sea, yet 
when in peril from men he conveyed himself away secretly. He 
strengthened the weak and wiped away the mourner’s tear ; yet 
He willed Himself to suffer the passions both of fear and grief. 
It. was so also with His words :—now he said “The Father and 
I are one;” and now, “these things knoweth no man, not 
even the Son, but the Father.” Not only those who walked 
with Him in the days of His humiliation did not know Him, 
but even now, after His kingdom has been established for 
cighteen centuries upon earth, multitudes deny His Divinity, 
and vindicate that denial out of the Gospel ; while other 
multitudes who think that they believe it, disbelieve it, 
unconsciously assigning to Him a double Personality as 
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weil as two Natures, and denying, consequently, that His 
Mother is the “ Mother of God.” Holy Scripture is con- 
fessedly appealed to both by those who assail and those who 
confess the Divinity of Christ. It is appealed to no less by 
those who assail and those who confess the greatness of 
Mary. As to the place assigned to others in the Scriptures— 
to Moses, to David, to S. Paul, or 8. John, there is no doubt. 
The Bible is only challenged on both sides in the case of those 
two whose position, though infinitely unequal, was alike 
exceptional — the Creator Incarnate and the creature who 
was made the instrument of the Incarnation. An eminent 
prelate of the Irish Establishment, Dr. Jebb, Bishop of 
Limerick, who, with Mr. Alexander Knox, in some sort 
anticipated the High Church movement in England, made a 
striking remark in one of his works. The Roman Catholic 
Church, he said, despite the errors he attributed to it, had been 
preserved by a special Providence, because it alone was found 
to be the inexpugnable citadel of the doctrine of the Trinity; the 
various Protestant bodies having always betrayed a tendency to 
Arianism or Unitarianism. No wonder that it should be thus 
with them. Arguments strictly analogous to those urged against 
the greatness of Mary are used against the Divinity of her Son; 
and the same general objection is made, viz.,that so great a mys- 
tery, if revealed at all, must needs have been revealed plainly. 
We meet, too, identically the same misconceptions. ‘ What 
you give to Mary,” one objector urges, “you take from Christ.” 
Pie you give to Christ,” the Socinian adds, “ you take from 
jod.”? 

What an estimate of the Bible have they formed who fancy 
that the greatness of Mary is nowhere to be found in it! They 
read it as superficially as the book of Nature is read by one 
who says, ‘I can see with my own eyes, and I see plainly that 
the earth does not move, and that the sun does move.” The 
Bible would be a shallow book if every confident person 
could wade across its depths. The greatness of Mary is, 
indeed, to be found in it nowhere—unless it be found every- 
where. The Sadducee could not find the doctrine of a Resurrec- 
tion throughout the whole of the Old Testament: but our Blessed 
Lord showed him that it was implicitly confessed, not only in 
such texts as “I shall go to him,” or “in my flesh I shall see 
God,” but in the words most familiar to every child of Hebrew 
race, ‘the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.” Is 
the Old Testament the promise of the Messiah, and the New 
Testament the record of that Messiah, and do they yet report 
nothing of her greatness through whom the Mesiah came? It is 
in vain to say “ we cannot find it:” there are those who cannot 
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find God Himself throughout His whole creation ; while there 
are others who recognize Him in every act of His Providence. 
In the Word, as in the works of God, there is light for those who 
can see, and darkness for those who will not. 

Our Lord lived in solitude with His mother for thirty years ; 
yet reading chiefly of the three years of His ministry many 
persons imagine that He had separated Himself from her 
who alone knew Him, and from whom only he had known the 
sympathy of one moment. He wrought His first miracle at 
her desire ; yet she alone knew what was in His thought; and to 
the wedding guests His words probably seemed to refuse her 
petition. A woman in the crowd lifted up her voice in praise 
of one whom she deemed the mother of « prophet. Our Lord 
made answer that to do God’s Will was a thing more blessed 
than such a privilege. A great writer* has remarked that all 
those who believe that Mary did the Will of God, find in those 
words her highest praise—a proof that in being “ full of 
grace” she had a gift even more blessed than that of the 
Maternity for which it had prepared her. This is true; but no 
less true is that to the crowds He did not reveal either of these 
twin mysteries. He neither said that in Mary there existed 
the highest grace and sanctity of which a creature is capable ; 
nor did He say that she was—not indeed one of the parents of 
a prophet—but the Mother of Incarnate God. To have revealed 
the former, would have been to have revealed the latter; and 
there are Christians now to whom His words mean but what 
they meant when first heard by the Jews. Such persons mect 
with other stumbling blocks also. Several passages, such as 
those which call the kinsmen of Jesus His Brethren, admit of 
misinterpretation on the part of those who do not know the 
genius of ancient languages. 

The absence of Mary where mention of her might have 
been expected, has been yet more insisted on—and yet how 
she appears and re-appears successively at all the most critical 
junctures of God’s Dispensation! In the primal prophecy 
another Pair—second in the order of time—first in that 
of Election—stand before the fallen Pair in the moment of 
their judgment :—the Woman and the promised Seed, her 
child. This is the beginning of the Dispensation. 8. John 
beholds her again in those visions in which the fulness of 
the times passes before Him. She is the Woman pursued 
by the dragon’s rage—the Woman whose Son rules in 
Heaven. Midway between the beginning and the end is 
the Sacrifice that redeemed the world; and here again is 





* Dr. Newman. 
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Mary. In assigning her as a Mother to His beloved disciple, 
the Fathers affirm that Christ mystically assigned her as a 
Mother to all those who by adoption are His Brethren, and 
that in this sense, though in it only, she too “ brought forth 
in sorrow.” Yet in all these instances, with the light there is 
a shadow, and the veil is only raised for those who will see. 
In the Bible, it may well be confessed, Mary is both revealed 
and concealed. It is thus that, both in his mortal life and 
in his history, a Saint is at once a glory of God manifested, and 
a secret of God hidden from men. ‘This heritage of the Saints 
is part of that reflex, both from Jesus and Mary, which we find 
to a lesser extent, in all good men. It exists most in the best 
and greatest—more in those who have preserved their first 
innocence than in the great penitents; more in the contem- 
platives than in those active orders whose labours lie among 
external things. We might pursue the same principle yet 
further. ‘True virtue lacks a certain glitter that often belongs 
to false virtue :—it has not its imposing gait, nor its fearless 
self-satisfaction. Again—the sincere, though very imperfect 
Christian often shows to less advantage than the mere man of 
the world. The former halts between divided aims: the latter 
has a perfect unity of purpose. 

But what are lesser marvels compared with the true marvel, 
The God-man? Who would not have expected that His glory 
would have irradiated the world, even as in devout pictures a 
light proceeding from the new-born Saviour shines upon the 
dusky stable, the crib, and wondering beasts? Yet it was 
not so. The moral, like the material, glory was restrained. 
The light that invested Him during His Transfiguration, 
when the discourse was of that -death which He was about 
to consummate at Jerusalem, this anointing for His grave 
was the sole token of that essential glory which he had 
refused to let forth during all the days of His earthly sojourn. 
That obscurity lasts still:—many who admit the heroic 
greatness of a Francis Xavier, and who claim the name of 
Christians, reject the Divinity of Christ! He walked among 
men, and to many He seemed less than man, “the scorn of 
men ;” while to the rest He seemed man only. As He then 
hid His Divinity from the sensuous eye, so now in the Blessed 
Sacrament He hides His Humanity itself beneath its material 
symbols. Such is His mysterious Will! ‘Those who saw 
Him pray did not know that God prayed in that human nature 
which He had assumed; those who saw Him sharing 8. 
Joseph’s toils, did not know that the Creator of the worlds 
was shaping the humblest appliances needed for man’s estate ; 
those who saw Him obeying His Mother did not know that in 
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His Divinity He was inspiring every wish of hers which was 
a law to Him in His Humanity—even as in His Divinity He 
was sustaining the universe, while in His Humanity a little spot 
of earth gave support to His feet. ‘Those who stood by the 
Cross did not know that ‘ the Blood of God” had been shed. 
It was not exclusively the blindness of sin, which wrapped 
the cloud around Him :—it was His Will also. Yet that cloud 
might have been deeper far. As the “ outcast of the people” 
He was not so deeply veiled as He would have been, had He 
come as a Conquering King or National Deliverer. As such 
the people hailed Him; but even at that hour, ignorance was 
turning into self-willed error, and soon afterwards the Hosannas 
were changed into a cry of “‘ Crucify Him.” In all things He 
was like His Father; and even while in one sense He was that 
Father’s manifestation to men, in another sense He remained 
secret like that Father Whom no man hath seen at any time. 
“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” ‘There is a 
twofold significance in this saying. All those whose eyes had 
rested on Christ had seen, whether they knew it or not, the 
Image of the Father. Yet again, among all those whose eyes 
had thus rested on Him there was not one who could truly 
see Him—see Him as God—except through the Spirit of 
God. 

The obscurity of the God-man on earth had but one paral- 
lel—that of earth’s highest creature. Hers was a part of His. 
In her Son alone the Divine was united to the Human—in her 
alone of creatures were united the two glories of Virginity and 
Motherhood. In His hand the sceptre of the Mediatorial 
Kingdom was invisible ; and on her head the Creature-Crown 
was invisible. As soon as-her Son allowed but glimpses of 
His glory to shine abroad, though but in powers accorded also 
to mortal men—miracles for example—there was stirred up 
out of the depths that hatred which made the Jews desire to 
slay Lazarus also whom Christ had raised from the dead. 
In part only He allowed His Apostles to be known, and they 
perished. Those who wonder.why our Lord permitted the veil 
to rest upon His Mother while she remained on earth wonder 
why He had not destined Her to the martyr’s death. The 
marvel of marvels is the dual obscurity in which the In- 
carnate God and the Queen of Creatures dwelt for those 
thirty years in the silent house. For the second Adam and 
the second Eve of a renewed creation an instinctive reverence 
may have existed even among those who knew them not—but 
little more. As the leopard or the lion drew nigh to our first 
parents in the sinless garden—eyed them fora moment—and 
then passed by to sport with its kind, or to slumber, so upon 
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Jesus and Marymaythewayfarer from Bethany, or the neighbour 
at Nazareth, have cast a casual regard. But they remained 
unknown. ‘T'o the mind that judges by sense they must ever 
remain unknown. 
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- HY have you gentlemen of the Dustin Review thought 

“ fit wantonly to disturb the peace? Things were 
“going on tranquilly and healthily, and real loyalty to the 
“ Holy Father was everywhere on the increase, when you 
“ began to undermine that loyalty by your exaggerated theories. 
“A Catholic, it may be, did not say in so many words that 
“ doctrinal Encyclicals are infallible ; but as a matter of course 
“he accepted their doctrine as if infallible. He no more 
“suspected them of error, than a child suspects his father’s 
“instructions; and as you would only perplex a child by 
“trying to force down his throat some stringent theory 
“about the paternal authority, so also in the parallel 
“ instance.” 

Such in effect is a remonstrance, which has been addressed 
to us by more than one person, for whom we feel deep respect 
and deference ; and we are eager promptly to avow that if facts 
had been as the objection supposes, the course we have taken 
would be incapable of defence. But whatever may have been 
the case at an earlier period, we are confident that when first 
we called attention to this theme, such a supposition was 
extremely wide of the truth. At that time, as now, it was 
very far from being the universal habit of thinking Catholics 
in England, to study the contents of each successive Ency- 
clical, and place it in absolute supremacy over their thoughts 
and convictions. On the contrary, many did and do think, 
that while nothing should be said publicly in direct disparage- 
ment of its authority, it is nevertheless as a matter of course 

VOL. IX—NO. xvi. [New Series. ] Z 
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to be ignored; and Catholic speculation is to proceed alto- 
gether irrespectively of its instruction.* 

In fact this very circumstance is forcibly implied in an ob- 
jection, which has far more commonly been brought against 
our course. ‘* You are introducing among English Catholics,” 
it is said, “quite a novel and unheard-of doctrine.” These 
objectors at all events, for the last year or two, have made 
their voices pretty distinctly heard; and it is plain on the 
surface, that they assume as a fact the direct contradictory of 
that allegation, which our own friendly monitors have urged. 
We think that facts really lie between the two. There has 
been a far larger class of English Catholics than these noisy 
critics suppose, who have ever held confidently and explicitly 
the infallibility of Encyclicals. But there have also been very 
many whom the question takes by surprise; as well as a cer- 
tain not inconsiderable number, who have adopted (what we 
must call) the heterodox theory on which we just now com- 
mented. It is not at all strange that this question has taken 
by surprise very many English Catholics. It is only in 
recent Pontificates, that the particular channel of Encyclical 
Letters has been chosen to any great extent, for the purpose 
of conveying doctrinal instruction. Moreover even now they 
have generally but little which bears on theology proper; 
though they abound in doctrinal guidance on those various 
philosophical and politico-religious questions, which at this 
day so intimately concern the Church’s interests. Now in 
England, from obvious causes, until a very recent period 
there has been little or no controversy between Catholic 
and Catholic, on such points as these; and naturally enough 
therefore, there has been no very lively or emphatic tradi- 
tion on the authority of Encyclicals. But look at countries 
where such discussions have been frequent—look at France, 
Germany, and Italy—you will find a very different state 
of things. Take for instance, in Germany, that distinguished 
writer Mgr. Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence. He is no “ ex- 
treme ” theologian; on the contrary, he is one of those 
whom the Abbé Morel criticized in the “ Univers” as “ liberal 
Catholics.” Yet he has been recently taking pains to 
prove, that there is nothing in his principles on toleration (as 
there undoubtedly is not) which brings him into any kind of 
collision with the Encyclical and Syllabus ; and his language 





* F. Ryder indeed admits, with evident sincerity, that Encyclicals are 
entitled to most respectful attention (p. 16) : but then he thinks that in fact 
they teach nothing at all. “They do not enunciate any new truth, or even 
any new logical development of an old truth” (p. 18). 
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implies throughout the infallibility of those documents.* 
Look at France and the controversies there prevalent, whether 
on the rights of civil rulers, or on the due relation between 
Church and State. Whichever side is taken by a good Ca- 
tholic—be he Parisis, Morel, or Godard—he always accepts it 
as a first principle, that the “ Mirari vos” and other similar 
utterances convey the Church’s infallible voice. But why cite 
individuals? Examine the case of Lamennais, and see with 
what complete accord the French Church accepted the Ponti- 
fical Encyclical as his infallible condemnation ; and remember 
also the singularly harmonious episcopal language on the 
Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864. Well: all that we have 
wished has been, that that tradition on the infallibility of 
such Papal utterances, which has never been impaired in 
France, in Germany, or in Italy, may be no less firmly and 
habitually established in Catholic England. 

But we would further point out, that even those who think 
the discussion undesirable must admit it to have been inevitable. 
No one can say that the matter has been unimportant, over 
which the instruction of these Pontifical Acts has extended. 
Take, e.g., the Munich Brief, which occasioned our own first 
article on the subject. That Brief teaches (1) that Catholics 
in pursuing secular science should ever have Revelation before 
their eyes as their guiding light; (2) that due adhesion to 
revealed truth cannot be obtained by merely accepting 
definitions of faith; (3) that the act of Divine faith itself must 
be extended, beyond these, to every thing taught as divinely 
revealed by the Church’s ordinary magisterium ; (4) that those 
who give themselves to science are bound to accept with in- 
terior assent the doctrinal decrees of a Pontifical Congrega- 
tion; ¢ and (5) that when men disparage, as some German 





* We translate from the French translation. “ L’ Allemagne apres la Guerre 
de 1866, par Mer. de Ketteler.” Here are one or two extracts :— 

“Tt is necessary to examine whether this religious situation does not con- 
tradict the principles of the Church ; particularly those of the Encyclical and 
Syllabus. * general we think it useful, in order that we may tranquillize the 
consciences of many Catholics . . . to inquire to what length” they can go 
in this mattter of religious liberty “ without offending their religious princi- 
ples, and in particular the principles of the Syllabus. . . . The whole 
doctrine of the Holy See on this subject” is not “found entire in the 
Encyelical.” 

“Tn writings on the Syllabus men have not sufficiently reflected 
that all the propositions are derived from previous Apostolic Letters 
2 6 to which [the Pope himself] refers us for each proposition,” &c. &c. 
(pp. 133-136). 

t “Sapientibus Catholicis opus est ut se subjiciant, tum decisionibus qui 
ad doctrinam pertinentes & Pontificiis Congregationibus proferuntur, tum, &c.” 

“2 
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Catholics have done, the value of scholastic theology, they 
place in jeopardy the very authority of the Church. This 
solemn pronouncement so directly conflicted with the tenets 
of one school among English Catholics, that its organ, ‘ The 
Home and Foreign Review,” was precipitately brought to an 
end; though the editor professed to yield the Papal teaching 
no interior assent whatever. Nor can we understand how any 
intellectually earnest Catholic, of whatever school, can possibly 
have heard of such instruction, without diligently inquiring 
what authority it possesses over his interior convictions. ‘The 
Holy Father himself, by the very fact of publishing it, pressed 
this inquiry upon his spiritual children ; and a Catholic Review 
which had shrunk from its consideration would have shirked 
one of its primary duties. 

But the Munich Brief fades into insignificance, when com- 
pared with that which so speedily followed it: viz., the Ency- 
clical and Syllabus. Here were eighty condemned propositions, 
embracing a very large number of philosophical and social 
errors, sent round by the Pope’s command, in order that 
every bishop in Christendom might warn his flock against 
them. By this great Act, the Pope must necessarily have in- 
tended to bring urgently before the attention of his children 
the extent of his own infallibility. Nor do we see how any 
educated Catholic, who was not totally indifferent to his 
religion, could have become cognizant of this most remark- 
able utterance, without considering for himself, and inquiring 
of others, what was the precise nature and degree of its 
authority. 

We have been arguing, as our context requires, not 
that our own answer to this inquiry was the true one, but 
that every educated Catholic was obliged (were it only for his 
own loyalty and peace of mind) to answer it one way or other. 
At the same time we may incidentally point out, how very in- 
dubitable the answer should have been to every Catholic. To 
be a Catholic, is to hold that the Pope and bishops are our 
supreme divinely-appointed guides to salvation. On this 
occasion a number of bishops declare confidently, and as a 





F. Ryder indeed considers (p. 60) that these words say nothing of interior 
assent, but “only of exterior submission.” In behalf of the contradictory 
view we urged this argument :—The decree is speaking on the due means for 
securing “ perfect adhesion to revealed truths”; which must necessarily 
include true and interior adhesion to them. But how could the mere absti- 
nence from public protest against certain decrees—for this is all which F. Ryder 
means by “ exterior submission” to them—tend ever so remotely towards 
securing true and interior adhesion to revealed truths? We should have been 
glad to see F. Ryder’s reply to this argument, but he has given none. 
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matter of elementary Catholic principle, that interior belief in 
the infallibility of a certain pronouncement is requisite for 
salvation. ‘lhe Cardinal Vicar of Rome, addressing under the 
Pope’s eye the Pope’s own diocese, heads the list. The 
“ Quanta curi,” on being carefully examined, is found to con- 
tain the self-same doctrine.* No one bishop is heard on the 
other side so much as in a whisper. ‘lo doubt a doctrine so 
testified, is surely to rebel against the Ecclesia Docens and 
violate your Catholic profession. And certainly a charge of 
“unduly exercising private judgment ”—“ encroaching on the 
Church’s office ”—“ transgressing the province of a Catholic 
periodical”—is the very last which could imaginably be brought 
against those, who merely echoed in their own humbler sphere 
the accents of the whole Episcopate. 

However, our present point is only that the question could not 
have been blinked; that Pius IX., not the Dusiin Review, forced 
it on the attention of English Catholics; that it absolutely 
clamoured for one answer or other. For ourselves we simply 
laboured, as best we could, to discover what was the answer given 
to this question by Pope and bishops; and to begin this labour 
(we found) was almost immediately to end it. We have felt all 
through, and feel now more strongly than ever,t that if any 
Catholic will but keep his mind fixed on this one issue—the 
teaching of Pope and bishops—it is simply impossible for him 
to arrive at any conclusion, substantially ditferent from our own. 

Against this conclusion, two different classes of objections 
are imaginable: objections of detail, and objections of prin- 
ciple. As examples of the former—a distinction may be 
drawn between the Church’s formally expressed doctrinal 
censures on one hand, and the affirmative teaching of Encycli- 
cals on the other; or between one class of Encyclicals and 
another ; or between Encyclicals and other Apostolic Letters. 
We are very far from denying that arguments of real force are 
available in behalf of these various distinctions; yet (for 
reasons which will appear before we close the present series of 
articles) we cannot think that this class of objection will per- 
manently weigh with candid and truth-loving Catholics. Father 
Ryder, at all events, discards every attempt of the kind; and 
raises a broad objection of principle. Encyclicals and other 
such Acts contain undoubtedly a large amount of teaching, 
which is intimately connected indeed with revealed dogma, but 
which cannot be accounted its strictly logical development. 





* See p. 284 of our present number. See also the appendix to this article. 
t See our first “notice” on the recent Episcopal address to the Holy 
Father at Rome. 
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Father Ryder then sweeps them all off the ground, by laying 
down a general principle. The Church’s infallibility, he says, 
is limited to her performance of these two functions: viz. (1) 
testifying the Deposit, and (2) deducing from it inferences 
rigorously logical. He is thus necessarily led to the very 
extreme measure, of denying her infallibility in all those doc- 
trinal censures which are milder than that of “ erroneous.”* 
It is this more extreme view then which first demands 
our attention. We will consider in our present article the 
Church’s minor doctrinal judgments as such ; and reserve to a 
future number the questionof doctrinal Encyclicals in particular. 

The literature of the subject has considerably increased, 
since we treated it in July. J’. Knox, Father Superior of the 
London Oratory, has written a pamphlet which, we expect, will 
live long after the details of this particular controversy are for- 
gotten. We have rarely seen an exposition of principles at once 
so clear, so exhaustive, and so powerful; and in one portion 
of our present article we shall make large use of its contents. 
Then there have been very numerous letters in the Westminster 
Gazette and the Tablet; and in fact we have never known 
any theological question to occupy the attention of Catholics 
for so long a period. Among these writers we would especially 
mention the name of Dr. Gillow, Dogmatic Professor of 8. 
Cuthbert’s Ushaw; who has repeatedly come forward, and 
whose logic is as irresistible as his facts are unanswerable. 
Dr. Weathers, President of S. Edmund’s College, has con- 
tributed a letter, not more remarkable from the writer’s high 
and influential position, than from the solid strength of his 
argument, and his firm hold of the great truth he has been 
defending. A writer also, who signs himself ‘ Q,” has dis- 
played unusual acuteness and dialectical skill. We cannot be 
surprised if our opinion is put down to natural prejudice ; but we 
really do think that those who support the same doctrine that 
we do, have in argument carried everything before them. Yet 
there is one circumstance, for which we cannot be too grateful to 
our opponents: we mean the truly Christian and courteous 
tone which they have undeviatingly maintained. If the pre- 
sent controversy at best is attended by circumstances exqui- 


* F. Ryder speaks (p. 52) as though “erroneous in faith” were a censure 
sometimes pronounced distinct from that of simply “erroneous.” But we 
have nowhere met with an instance of the Church pronouncing it. And 
F. Gautier, S.J. (in the first treatise of Zaccaria’s “Thesaurus,” diss. 2, c. 2, 
a. 1), gives a different account of the phrase altogether. He says that in this 
phrase the word “erroneous” is used generically to express all tenets which 
are theologically unsound ; and that these are divided into “erroneous in 
faith ” and “ erroneous in morals,” 
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sitely painful, at least no unnecessary suffering has been caused 
us, by any approach to harshness or bitterness of language. 
And having now written a somewhat longer prologue than we 
could have wished, we must proceed with the substance of our 
argument, 


We will begin with establishing the Church’s infallibility in 
those minor censures—censures less grave than that of “ here- 
tical ”’—which she is in the habit of pronouncing. 

We are happy to say that, on the basis: of our controversy, 
F’, Ryder and ourselves are altogether at one. “I thoroughly 
concur,” he says (p. 25), “in feeling that if any proposition 
is indubitably true on Catholic principles, it is that the Church 
possesses whatever infallibility she claims :”’ and we are limited 
therefore, to the very simple inquiry, whether the Church do or 
do not claim the infallibility which we ascribe to her. More- 
over, since F’, Ryder is not a Gallican ;—since he holds that 
whatever infallibility is possessed by the Church is possessed 
also by the Pope ;—we are saved the cumbrousness of referring 
at every turn to Episcopal assent. ‘The question is exclusively 
this: does the Pope, or does he not, claim infallibility for all 
the doctrinal censures which he pronounces ? 

We must remember however, that the Church has never in 
terms claimed infallibility, even for her definitions of faith. 
Neither Pope, nor Council, e. g., has in terms ascribed infalli- 
bility, either to the definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
or to the anathemas of Trent.* But it is admitted by every 
Catholic as a first principle, that she implicitly claims infallibi- 
lity, wherever she eaplicitly requires her children to hold 
interiorly this or that doctrine.t Or, as all non-Gallicans 





* “Eeclesie infallibilitas fundamentalis est fidei Catholice articulus, qui 
non tam directa et explicatd definitione, quam wniversd docendi agendique 
vatione ut divinittis revelatus credendus proponitur.” This is one of 
the “Theses de Universi Theologi4” defended at Rome in June last by 
F, Egidi, S.J. 

t+ A correspondent of the Tablet, in reply to an argument of Dr. Ward’s, 
urges that the mere demand of interior assent does not in itself involve a 
claim to infallibility. Of course we fully concur. <A father or a schoolmaster 
reasonably claims the child’s interior assent to his instruction : a doctrinal 
decree of the Index or Inquisition demands interior assent of a certain kind, 
though the decree is not infallible. And so F. Ryder himself (p. 24) very rea- 
sonably mentions “a certain degree of internal intellectual adherence,” short 
of that wnreserved adherence which is due to infallibility. But, as we point out 
in the text, all Catholics agree that whenever the Keclesia Docens demands 
interior assent, she claims infallibility ; and all non-Gallicans admit the same 
concerning a Pope. 

Another correspondent proclaims the insufficiency of any argument, which 
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express themselves, the Pope is infallible whenever he speaks 
as Universal Teacher, imposing on Catholics the obligation 
of interior assent. The rationale of this shall be considered 
before we conclude our article; but every Catholic admits 
the principle. Now it is really not one whit clearer that the 
Pope has required interior assent to definitions of faith, 
than that the Pope has with equal peremptoriness required 
interior assent to the justice of his minor doctrinal censures. 
We will prove this (1) from one of the earliest, and (2) from 
one of the latest instances, in which he has condemned pro- 
positions in globo.* 

The Council of Constance then condemned in globo various 
propositions of Wicklyffe and Hus, as being some heretical, 
others respectively erroneous, temerarious, seditious, offensive 
to pious ears. Martin V. confirmed this condemnation, in his 
well-known Bull “ Inter cunctas.”” In this Bull he calls on the 
archbishops, bishops, and inquisitors of Christendom, to account 
as heretics those who should continue to believe these propo- 
sitions.t He then recites the forty-five condemned propositions 
of Wicklyffe, and the thirty of Hus; and prescribes certain 
interrogations to be made of any “suspected” of holding 
those propositions or “ detected in asserting them.” Of these 
interrogations the sixth runs thus (Denz. n. 552) :— 


Whether he believes that whatever the sacred Council of Constance has 
approved or approves in behalf of faith and for the salvation of souls (in 
favorem fidei et ad salutem animarum), must be approved and held by all 
Christ’s faithful; and that whatever [that Council] has condemned and 
condemns as contrary [in tendency] to faith or good morals, must be held, 
believed, and asserted by them as being thus condemned. 


The eighth (Denz. n. 554) :— 


Whether he believes, holds, asserts that Wicklyffe, Hus, and Jerome of 
Prague were heretics . . . and that [those] their books and doctrines were 








purports to prove that the Church claims by implication infallibility for this 
or that utterance ; as, e. g., for the “ Mirari vos.” But the Church does 
not claim infallibility, even for her definitions of faith, except by implication. 

* He is said to condemn propositions in globo, when he brands them 
generally with various censures, without particularizing which censure is 
applicable to which proposition. 

+ Discretioni vestre . . . committimus . . . omnes et singulos 
. + . qui. . . articulos seu libros et doctrinas prefatorum heres 
iarcharum per Constantiensem Synodum . . . damnatos et damnatas credere 
et dogmatizare presumpserint, . . . tanquam hereticos judicetis et 
velut hzreticos seculari curiz relinquatis. 
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and are perverse, on account of which . . . [they] were condemned as 
heretics by the sacred Council of Constance. 


Catholics, then, were required to “believe and hold” 
that the condemned doctrines of these men, even those doc- 
trines condemned with minor censures, were and are perverse. 
Lastly, the eleventh (Denz. n. 555) :— 


Let a man of education (literatus) be specially interrogated, whether he 
believes that the sentence of the Sacred Council of Constance on the forty-five 
articles of Wicklyffe and the thirty of Hus is true and Catholic ; viz., that 
the above-named articles are not Catholic, but some of them notoriously 
heretical, some erroneous, others temerarious and seditious, others offensive to 
prous ears. 


Ordinary persons, you see, were only required to profess 
that these tenets were “contrary to faith and morals ;” but 
an educated man was required to profess more distinctly, that 
they deserved the particular censure which they had received. 
Lastly the recantation required from Jerome of Prague 
contained the following :— 


I assent to the [teaching of the] Roman Catholic and Apostolic See and this 
Sacred Council . . . that of the above-named articles [those condemned 
in Wicklyffe and Hus] many are notoriously heretical, some blasphemous, 
others erroneous, others scandalous.* 


There are really few definitions of faith, in which the 
Church has spoken so distinctly on the obligation of yielding 
interior assent. 

We now leap over an interval of many centuries, and bring 
our readers to the “ Unigenitus.” ‘This Bull, as is well known, 
condemns in globo a hundred and one propositions of Quesnel, 
as respectively “ false, captious, ill-sounding, offensive to pious 
ears, scandalous, pernicious, temerarious, injurious to the 
Church and her practice, contumelious not only to the Church 
but to the civil power, seditious, blasphemous, suspected, nay, 
savouring of heresy, favouring heretics, heresies, and schisms, 
erroneous, proximate to heresy, often condemned, finally 
heretical and renewing various heresies,”’ especially the Jan- 
senistic. The Bull itself is clear enough on the obligation of 
assent. “We [Clement XI.] command all Christ’s faithful 
that they do not presume to think” otherwise than “is 





* Quoted by Regnier “ Cursus,” vol. iv., p. 629. 
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declared in this our Constitution.” But, if you would have a 
clearer view of all which was intended, you cannot do better 
than consult the Bull “ Pastoralis officii,” issued five years 
later by the same Clement XI. Firstly, the Pontiff explains 
what he had intended by condemning Quesnel’s propositions 


in globo. 


“In which [‘ Unigenitus’] according to the custom of this Holy See, we 
proscribed many noxious articles [extracted] from the same book, having 
branded them with various censures which they deserved respectively ; in 
such sense, namely, that each of the propositions deserved one at least of the 
censures.” 


He next states that in the “ Unigenitus” Peter had spoken 
through his mouth—i.e., that he had uttered it ex cathedri— 
and that the Ecclesia Docens had accepted his teaching.* In 
a later passage he still more emphatically asserts its infalli- 
bility. To suppose, he says, that its decisions can be injurious 
to faith, discipline, or morals, “is the same thing as to fear 
lest the faith of Peter should have failed, and lest the whole 
Church of Christ, imbued with the magisterium of the Apos- 
tolic voice, should have erred from the way of truth and 
salvation.” So surely then as Peter’s faith cannot fail, so 
surely cannot the determinations of the ‘‘ Unigenitus ” contain 
any error. Finally, he thus concludes :— 


“Tn regard then to all those of whatever state, order, or degree they may 
be, even though they be adorned with Episcopal, Archiepiscopal, or Car- 
dinalitial dignity, who have hitherto refused, or who hereafter may refuse, due 
and unreserved (omnimodam) obedience to our above-named Constitution— 
let all men everywhere who boast in the Catholic name know that We who 
on earth hold the place of Jesus Christ . . . do not recognise [such men] as 
true sons of the Roman Church ; nor as adhering to and agreeing with Us and 
Blessed Peter’s chair ; but on the contrary, hold and account them as 
openly disobedient and notoriously contumacious and refractory 
and that We and the Holy Roman Church herself will hold no Eccles iastioal 
communion with them until (which God grant) through an exhibition of 
Obedience . . . they may obtain from the same Holy See restitution to 
their ancient charity and unity. 

“To you, lastly, Venerable Brethren, We turn our speech, exhorting and 
beseeching you in the Lord . . . that you sedulously preserve the flock 
entrusted you from poisoned pastures. . . . Would that those who have 
hitherto contended against our paternal voice . . . might (through your 





* “Tota quidem Christi Ecclesia, Petrum per nos quamvis indignos 
loquentem secuta, Apostolicam ejusdem Constitutionis doctrinam debito 
obsequio atque obedientia recepit.” 
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agency] be confounded and converted, and that God might give them repent- 
ance so that they should know the Truth . . . that, according to the Apostle’s 
teaching, we should at length all say the same thing and there be no divisions 
amongst us.” 


There is but one subterfuge which we can imagine any 
Catholic attempting, who has before his eyes this awful 
sentence: he may allege that the precept of “ unreserved 
obedience” is fulfilled by “respectful silence.” To this 
however the answer is most easy. (1) The ‘ Unigenitus” in 
so many words, as you have just seen, forbids Catholics from 
“thinking” otherwise than according to its determination. 
That Bull therefore cannot possibly receive “ unreserved 
obedience,” at the hand of any one who disolbeys its principal 
command. Then (2) the Pope implores, for the recusants, 
“repentance, that they should know the Truth” : it was their 
interior convictions then, which required to be reformed. 
Lastly Cardinal de Noailles, who was then ringleader of the 
Jansenistic faction, at once admitted (with his brethren) the 
obligation of “respectful silence” ;* but it was not till a 
much later period, and under a different Pope, that he really 
yielded obedience to the Holy See. On July 19, 1728, he wrote 
to Benedict XIII.:—“I submit to the decisions of the Holy 
See, and sincerely receive the Bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ warned by my 
grey hairs and the account I must soon give at the Tribunal of 
God.”? Andon October 11 of the same year he published a 
Pastoral, declaring it “unlawful to hold other sentiments than 
those defined by the Bull ‘Unigenitus.” ”+ To accept the 
Bull, you see, was equivalent to considering it “ unlawful to 
hold other sentiments than those defined” by it. 

But in fact the same Clement XI. who issued the ‘ Uni- 
genitus,” had at an earlier period condemned the monstrous 
proposition, that ‘‘ respectful silence”? is obedience to a doc- 
trinal Constitution. His words refer indeed directly to the 
dogmatical fact concerning Jansenius; but they have a far wider 
application. They are from the “ Vineam Domini” published 
in 1705. 


Tn order that in future all occasion of error be entirely precluded, and that 
all children of the Catholic Church may learn to hear the Church not only by 
keeping silence (for even the wicked keep silence in their darkness) but by 
interiorly obeying (interiis obsequendo) which is the true obedience of an 
orthodox man, we . . . declare by ovr Apostolic authority 





* Spalding’s Translation of “Darras’s Ecclesiastical History,” vol. iv., 
p. 427. t Ibid. p. 450, 
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that the obedience which is due to the above-named Apostolic Constitution 
is by no means satisfied by that respectful silence ; but that the sense of 
Jansenius’s book, which was condemned in those five propositions, should be 
accounted and condemned as heretical by all Christ’s faithful, not in voice 
only, but also in heart, &e. &e. 


Here a general principle is evidently laid down. Certain 
decrees of the Church are disciplinary, and command this or 
that to be done; certain others are doctrinal, and command 
this or that to be believed. No orthodox Catholic, says 
Clement XI. in effect, can really obey this latter class of 
decrees, except by assenting interiorly to the doctrine which 
they contain. 

To this express testimony we may add what was mentioned 
in our last number. The Council of Embrun, specially con- 
firmed by Benedict XIII., called the “ Unigenitus” the 
Church’s “ dogmatic, definitive, and irretractable judgment ;” 
and added, “if any one does not assent to it in heart and 
mind, let him be accounted among those who have made 
shipwreck concerning the Faith:” the very phrase afterwards 
applied by Pius IX. to those who should doubt the Immacu- 
late Conception. 

We do not see how it is possible, by any imaginable 
production of positive authorities, to establish our conclusion 
more firmly than we have already done; to show more con- 
vincingly how serious is F’. Ryder’s mistake, when he considers 
that the Church does not claim infallibility for such minor 
censures, as are contained in the “ Inter cunctas” and the 
“ Unigenitus.” Of course we are bound to consider care- 
fully any testimony which he alleges from approved theologians 
on the other side; and to this we devote a separate article 
in this very number. But it would be really waste of time 
to give further positive grounds for our conclusion, beyond 
those already adduced. We pass on therefore at once to 
various inferences, deducible from what has already been said. 

1. Firstly then as to the scope of these minor censures. 
On the one hand it is most certain that they are pronounced 
for no other purpose, than that of enabling the Church to 
guard the Deposit more securely, and in general to labour 
more successfully for the sanctification and salvation of souls.* 
Indeed, this is often expressed; as, e.g., in the “Inter 
cunctas;”? in the “ Pastoralis officii;”? in the “Ccclestis 





* “Tn favorem fidei et ad salutem animarum.” Martin V., “Inter 
cunctas,” 
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Pastor ”? which condemned Molinos; and in many others.* 
Yet on the other hand, the Church’s censures are by no means 
confined to propositions which directly assail revealed dogmata : 
but extend much further. Those propositions are said to 
assail revealed dogmata directly, which either point-blank 
contradict them, or else contradict them in the way of strictly 
logical and necessary consequence.t Propositions of the 
first class are condemned as “heretical” ; and it is now the 
universal opinion of theologians, that it is propositions of the 
second class which are condemned as “ erroneous.” See 
Dr. Murray, d. 17, n. 22. But what a vast number of censures 
still remains! Not only does the Church brand propositions 
as “suspected” or “savouring” of the “heretical” and the 
‘erroneous ; ” she infallibly brands them for no heavier offence, 
than that of being “temerarious,” “ ill-sounding,” or “ scan- 
dalous;” again, as “disturbing the peace of the soul,” or 
“derogatory to the Church’s rights,” or “injurious to holy 
doctors.” In fact, if you look over the list of censures which 
have been pronounced—some seventy or eighty—you will 
admit that any proposition falls within the sphere of censure, 
which on the one hand is reprehensible, and on the other hand 
is in any possible way injurious to the Faith. So Montagne 
pronounces (Cursus, vol. i. p. 1113) that any proposition can 
be condemned which is “ fidei aliquo modo nociva”’; and F, 
Perrone indeed considers this the one accepted definition: 
(“ Vulgo definivi consuevit,” De Virtutibus Theologicis, part i. 
n. 500. Seeagain Dr. Murray,d.17,n. 53.) We have added 
indeed explicitly, what Montagne and others of course imply, 
that no proposition is censurable which is not reprehensible ; 





* “ Among all the anxieties of our pastoral care . . . this chiefly more 
grievously oppresses us, that . . . the Orthodox and Catholic Faith may 
remain whole and unspotted.” “Inter cunctas.” Then follows presently the 
censure on Wicklyffe and Hus. 

“The care of our pastoral duty . . . admonishes us that we watch 
with all zeal over the task of promoting the salvation of souls throughout the 
world, and especially of preserving the purity of that Orthodox Faith without 
which it is impossible to please God.” “ Pastoralis officii.” Then follows 
the reference to Quesnel’s condemned propositions. 

“The Heavenly Shepherd . . . delivered the Catholic Church to the 
rule of Peter . . . and his successors, in order that they might preserve 
absolutely entire (sartam tectamque) the doctrine learned from His mouth. 

Wherefore . . . it has been always our fixed desire that the 
Christian people should follow that Faith which was preached by Christ the 
Lord, through the Apostles,” &c. Innocent XI. “Ccelestis Pastor.” Then 
follow the various censures of Molinos. 

+ The meaning of this expression is more precisely considered a few pages 
further on. 
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because it is a contradiction in terms, that any thing can be 
infallibly censured which does not deserve censure. 

2. Weare thus led to a question, which has been recently dis- 
cussed with some emphasis. Can a condemned proposition be 
possibly true? Of course there are many condemned proposi- 
tions, which are most undoubtedly true in a certain sense: the 
question to be considered is—can they be true in that par- 
ticular sense inv which they have been condemned? Most 
strangely some writers, who have argued for the affirmative 
answer to this question, have done so under an idea, that they 
shall thus lessen the sphere of the Church’s infallibility. 
But it is evident, on a moment’s thought, that the opinion of 
these writers greatly enlarges that sphere. For on their view 
the Church possesses a power of declaring with absolute 
infallibility, that a proposition, though understood in some 
sense in which it is perfectly true, will nevertheless to the 
end of time be, under all circumstances, “ temerarious,” 
“scandalous,” or “ ill-sounding.”’* However, we will con- 
sider the matter on its own merits, and exclusively of such 
results. It is a perfectly open question, and one on which 
theologians differ : we must be understood therefore, as merely 
expressing with deference the bias of our own opinion. 

Now as to the vast majority of censures, it is most plain 


that they imply untruth in the censured proposition: no true 


proposition can be “blasphemous,” “impious,” “ seditious,” 


“* schismatical,” &c., &c. Take one of the very mildest, that 
of “ill-sounding.”’ When the Church infallibly pronounces 
this censure, she clearly pronounces two infallible judgments : 
viz. (1) that the censured proposition has a certain appear- 
ance of being intended in a certain sense ; and (2) that, if it 
be understood in that sense, ‘it is an “ evil” —i. e., inclusively 
an “untrue””—proposition. See Dr. Murray, d. 17, n. 40. But 
taking the matter generally, to us there seems no imaginable 
ground but one, on which a true proposition can be in itself + 





* “To the end of time,” because (as Catholic theologians are in the habit 
of pointing out) this qualification is often expressed, and always understood. 
So the Council of Constance put forth a “ perpetwum decretum” ; and Clement 
XI. condemned Quesnel, “ hac nostra perpetwo valiturd Constitutione.” 

+ “In itself reprehensible.” Of course there are various other grounds, on 
which individuals may be reprehensible for holding some true opinion. It 
may be contrary e. g., to filial piety, that a son shall believe even on 
sufficient, though not overwhelming, evidence, an accusation against his 
father which may nevertheless be true ; and there are various analogous 
cases bearing on the interests of religion. But the Church condemns pro- 
positions objectively, not subjectively; i. e., she directly censures the 
proposition itself, and not the individual who holds it. 
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reprehensible. That one case of exception occurs, when a 
proposition, though it may happen to be true, yet is contrary 
to the weight of attainable evidence; including of course 
“ wuthority ” under the head of “evidence.” And it seems to 
us therefore the more probable opinion, that there is but 
one censure, that of “temerarious,” which can with any show 
of reason be accounted compatible with the truth of what is 
censured. Now that, wader particular cirewmstances and for 
period, a true proposition may be really temerarious, is most 
evident. Thus, in Galileo’s time it was undoubtedly temerarious 
to hold that the earth moves round the sun; because such an 
opinion contravened the one obvious and the one traditional 
sense of Scripture, not on the strength of astronomical proof, 
but in the weakness and license of astronomical conjecture. But, 
as we have already pointed out, the Church’s censures are of per- 
petualapplication ; and the Copernican theory therefore could not 
have been censured by her. In pronouncing then a proposition 
temerarious, the Church pronounces infallibly that to the end of 
time it will be contrary to the weight of attainable evidence. 
And whether such a proposition can or cannot be true, at all 
events it follows, from the Church’s condemnation, that every 
Catholic will be under an obligation, so long as he remains on 
earth, of interiorly rejecting and disbelieving it. 

But now let this fact be very particularly observed, which 
seems entirely to have escaped I’. Ryder’s attention. Several 
considerable theologians, no doubt, have held that the mere 
fact of a proposition being condemned as “ temerarious,” 
“scandalous,” or the like, does not prove its untruth. But 
none of them have denied—none of them could possibly have 
denied—that the Church herself may teach in this or that par- 
ticular case the falsehood of those propositions which she 
censures. She has done so in several instances. Thus, the 
recent Syllabus is a Syllabus of “errors”: no one therefore, 
of the propositions therein recited, is true in the sense in which 
it is condemned. The condemned tenets of Wicklyffe and 
Hus were (as we have seen) infallibly declared “ perverse,” 
and therefore untrue; nor was any Catholic permitted to 
“believe” them. Leo X., in the “ Exurge Domine,” re- 
peatedly calls Luther’s condemned propositions by the name 
“errors.” Clement XI. speaks no less distinctly on Quesnel’s.* 


* In the “Unigenitus,” just before reciting the propositions. “ Nihil 
propterea opportunius aut salubrius preestari & nobis posse arbitrati sumus, 
quam si fallacem libri doctrinam . . . pluribus singulatim ex eco 
excerptis propositiontbus distinctitis et apertiiis explicaremus . . . Ita 
nimiriim denudatis et quasi in propatulo positis non uno quidem aut altero, 
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And all this adds considerable probability to the opinion of 
those theologians—far the more numerous—who maintain that 
in all cases every condemned proposition is certainly untrue. 

It may be added that, though this question is in itself ot 
some importance, yet it has no bearing on any conclusion which 
we have ourselves at any time been especially desirous of 
urging. The whole doctrine, e. g., on the infallibility of 
Encyclicals is absolutely unaffected by it: as any one will see, 
who cares to follow the argument which we shall pursue in 
future articles. 

3. We now come to a somewhat important matter of termi- 
nology. ‘Those irreformable judgments of the Church, which 
brand a contradictory tenet as “heretical,” are called “ defini- 
tions of faith.” But what name shall be given to those other 
irreformable judgments, which brand a proposition, not with 
the note of heresy, but with some minor censure? Many 
theologians call these by the name of “ dogmatic judgments.” 
Our own objection to this phrase is, that the word “ dogma” 
is not unfrequently contradistinguished from the word “ doc- 
trine:” the word “dogma” being confined to the actual 
Deposit, while the word “doctrine” is applied, not only to 
the Deposit, but to every truth connected therewith. So 
Pius IX., in the “ Quantd curd,” uses the phrase “‘ dogmata 
fidei et morum” to express exclusively the actual truths 
revealed by God. It seems to us extremely convenient, that 
this distinction should be preserved between the two words ; 
and we think it better therefore to avoid the term “ dogmatic” 
judgments. We propose then to use the term “ doctrinal 
judgments” as expressing the genus; as expressing all the 
irreformable judgments of the Church. This we divide into 
two different species: viz. (1) definitions of faith; and (2) 
minor doctrinal judgments. 

4, Now it is evident that the Church not only expresses doc- 
trinal judgments neqatively—viz., by condemning this or that 
proposition—but affirmatively also. Thus the capitula of Trent, 
as distinct from the canons, contain a long series of infallible 





sed plurimis gravissimisque . . . erroribus. . . . confidimus fore ut 
omnes veritatt cedere compellantur.” 

In the “ Pastoralis officii” he speaks more than once of the “errores per 
nos damnati” in Quesnel. 

“'T.,” writing in the Tablet, seems to think it would be a very heavy yoke, 
if he were required to hold as infallibly certain, that each of the hundred 
and one propositions is untrue. We cannot ourselves think the obligation a 
vod yoke ; but at all events there can be no doubt whatever that he is 
under it. 
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doctrinal judgments :* though these are not definitions of faith, 
except when their contradictories are pronounced heretical. 
(See Dr. Murray, d. 17, n. 279.) Indeed she seems to have 
expressed minor doctrinal judgments in an affirmative shape, 
long before the custom began of pronouncing minor censures. 
Thus Boniface VIII.’s Bull, “ Unam Catholicam,” must be 
admitted by every one not a Gallican as a true and infallible 
judgment. Suarez indeed speaks of it as “ manifest” that 
this Bull has been ‘received and approved by the common 
consent of the Catholic Church ” (de Fide, d. 20, s. 3, n. 22) ; 
and Cappellari (afterwards Gregory XVI.) implies that no 
Ultramontane at least ever doubted its infallibility.+ Yet 
you can hardly regard all the doctrinal instructions of this 
“Unam sanctam,’ however infallibly true, as so many 
definitions of faith; in such sense that their contradictories 
are heretical. But precedents apparently extend to a still 
earlier period. The second Council of Orange (A.D. 
529) is admitted by every one to have issued an infalliblo 
judgment against the semi-Pelagians: yet surely there are 
some of its canons which cannot be called definitions 
of faith. You would not, e.g., pronounce it heretical— 
though it is infallibly condemned—to deny that “ the fortitude 
of heathens is caused by their love of this world.” (Canon 17.) 





* It has sometimes been thought that the capitula of Trent are not strictly 
infallible ; but Dr. Murray replies conclusively to this opinion, d. 17, 
nn. 277-8. He quotes the testimonies of Suarez, Vasquez, and Lugo; and 
the express words of Pope Pius’s “ Profession of Faith.” But the words 
of the Council itself are still more decisive. Dr. Murray points out 
that in each one of the Sessions, which contain both affirmative and negative 
decisions, the Council’s claim of infallibility is as peremptory for the former 
as for the latter. 

+ We quote from the French translation of his admirable work “Il 
Trionfo della Santa Sedia.” That work is directed against the very extreme 
Gallican and Liberal party. Its penultimate chapter is an imaginary 
address from a member of that party to Protestants, inviting them to unite 
with himself on the basis of a Liberal Catholicism. “ Is it not encouraging,” 
asks this imaginary Gallican, “ to see a Church so illustrious” as the French, 
“whose Catholicism is indubitable, utterly disregard the most furious and 
most terrible menaces of the Bulls, ‘Unam Sanctam’ and ‘In Cond 
Domini, against those who appeal” from the Pope to a future Council ; 
“although the former, which appeared in 1302, has for more than four centu- 
ries served as a rule to the Catholic universe ?” (p. 279). 

It is well known that when Clement V. at a later period made every 
concession to King Philip which could possibly be made,—when he revoked 
every adverse act of Boniface VIII. which he could possibly revoke,—he 
avowed it impossible to touch the “ Unam sanctam.” He only explained, 
what’ was of course undeniable, that that Bull in no single respect made 
= king of France more subject te the Holy See than he had already 

een, 


VOL, IX—=-NO, xvi, [New Serics.] 24 
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Whereas then no one can doubt that these minor doctrinal 
judgments have become immeasurably more frequent in later 
times—for which, indeed, several sufficient reasons can easily 
be assigned—yet they are not without precedent in the Church’s 
early history. We will only in conclusion add the obvious 
remark, that whenever a proposition is condemned as untrue, 
there is involved an affirmative doctrinal judgment which 
teaches its contradictory. 


We now come to a very important matter, which must be 
treated in some detail; viz., the object-matter of infallibility. 
In our present article we will say nothing about Encyclicals ; 
we will confine ourselves to condemned propositions, and to 
those other doctrinal judgments, which all theologians explicitly 
accept as indubitably infallible. By the help of these various 
judgments, we are to consider over how large a sphere—over 
how wide a range of truths—the Church’s privilege of infal- 
libility extends. It is necessary to determine this with some 
precision, in order that our readers may comprehend one of 
the points at issue between F’. Ryder and ourselves. 

We must first then consider certain propositions, much 
mentioned in theology, of which it is said that they are 
“virtually ” or “mediately ” revealed ; that they are “ theo- 
logical conclusions ” in the strictest sense. Some of these 
are conclusions logically derived from two revealed principles; 
and on these we need say no more. But there is a second 
class which we must treat at greater length. 

A truth then is said to be “virtually” or “mediately ” 
revealed, if it is the conclusion of a syllogism, whereof one 
premiss is “ immediately ” revealed ; while the other is either 
self-evident, or at least “indubitably certain ” by the light of 
reason. We add the phrase “indubitably,” because we think 
this is always understood by theologians, though not always 
expressed. In order to account a truth “ virtually revealed,” 
it does not suffice (we think) in the view of theologians, 
that the non-revealed premiss shall be in itself certain: it 
must be in such sense certain, that all cultivated intellects 
will at once receive it as true; that its acceptance is as 
simple a matter of course, as is acquiescence in the very 
validity of a logical process.* We could give several reasons 





* So F. Ryder (p. 36) is entirely right, we think, in implying that 
theologians would not regard a truth as virtually revealed, unless its connec- 
tion with the Deposit were “indubitably certain,” on grounds of reason. 
We cannot admit that the rest of his sentence contains an accurate state- 
ment of facts ; but this is a matter wholly external to our present scope. 
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for our conviction that theologians mean this ; but perhaps one 
will suffice. EF. Ryder truly observes (p. 38) that “ the stock 
example” of a virtually revealed truth “is ‘risibilitas’ as a 
property of Christ in His revealed manhood.” “Omnis homo 
est risibilis’”—non-revealed major; “ Christus est Homo ”— 
revealed minor; “Christus est risibilis ”—theological con- 
clusion. Now let us suppose for one moment that the major 
were “ certain” indeed, but not “ indubitably certain ;”’ let us 
suppose there were a large sect of philosophers, which, how- 
ever unreasonably, denied the proposition “ homo est risibilis.” 
We must further assume that the Church has not condemned 
these philosophers, directly or indirectly ; and moreover, that 
Revelation and the Churchare altogether silent on the pro- 
position “Christus est risibilis.’” On such a supposition, 
no one could say simply and without reservation that the pro- 
position “ Christus est risibilis” is virtually revealed: it is 
virtually revealed to one class of philosophers, but not to their 
opponents. 

So far as Lugo is concerned—and there is no more repre- 
sentative writer on such subjects—the following passage will 
show that he simply took for granted the view which we advo- 
cate. He is arguing that a truth, virtually but not immediately 
revealed, is no object of Divine faith. Against this opinion 
he says— ‘ 


It is objected, fifthly, that “ he who should deny Christ to be risible would 
be treated as a heretic ; therefore it appertains to faith to affirm such risi- 
bility.” The answer is, that such a man is preswmed a heretic: because it is 
taken for granted that he does not deny the evident natural premiss, “* homo 
est risibilis,” but the obscwre revealed premiss, “ Christus est Homo.” But if 
in fact he did not deny the latter but only the former, in God’s sight he 
would not be a heretic. . . . Hurtado adds justly, that even in foro 
externo he would not be punished as a heretic if he were an uneducated 
(rudis) man, who might be able easily to make a mistake in an evident 
philosophical premiss. (De Fide, d. 1, n. 267.) 


In the case of an educated man then, the Church so simply 
takes. for granted his assent to the non-revealed premiss, 
that, if he disbelieves the theological conclusion, she at 
once punishes him as an impugner of the revealed pre- 
miss. The Church supposes, as a matter of course, that 
no one can doubt the non-revealed premiss, except a man 
of uncultivated intellect. So F. Gautier, S.J., author of the 
admirable treatise which stands first in Zaccaria’s ‘ The- 
saurus,” implies (in a passage presently to be quoted), that the 
non-revealed premiss must be “certainly and indubitably ” 
true. 

2a 2 
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Suppose the theological conclusion thus obtained forms 
a premiss of some new syllogism; and suppose it is com- 
bined with another premiss “ indubitably certain” by the 
light of reason. What is to be said for the conclusion of this 
new syllogism? We have nowhere observed that theologians 
answer this question; but it appears to us pretty plain, that 
this new conclusion would also be called “mediately” or 
“virtually ” revealed. 

All theologians are now agreed that an “ erroneous” pro- 
position is precisely one which contradicts a “ theological 
conclusion ”’ in the strictest sense of that word.* 

Some writers have recently used the very convenient ex- 
pression, “ actual” and “ virtual” Deposit. The meaning of 
these terms will now be obvious. The “actual Deposit” is 
the assemblage of those verities, which were immediately 
revealed to the Apostles, and taught by them to the Church. 
The “ virtual?’ Deposit is the assemblage of those further 
verities, which follow by strict logical process from combining 
the former, either with each other, or with truths “ indubi- 
tably certain”’ by the light of reason. 

Now if this be accepted as a true definition of the words, 
it is most evident that the Church’s infallible judgments 
extend over a far wider sphere than this actual and virtual 
Deposit. For instance, she has pronounced infallibly, 
that she acted expediently in adding “ Filioque” to the 
Symbol, and in instituting communion under one species. 
(See p. 293 of our present number.) She has pronounced 
infallibly, that five certain propositions are contained in 
Jansenius’s book according to its true objective sense. She 
has pronounced an infallible judgment on the value of universi- 
ties, studies, colleges, and degrees.t She has pronounced 
infallibly that Clement IX. never approved the distinction 
between “jus” and “ factum”; and that scholastic theology 
has been cultivated by most holy men to the great good of 
religion. (“Auctorem Fidei,” props. 13 and 74; Denz, 
nn. 1376, 1439.) She has pronounced infallibly that various 
propositions will, to the end of time, be temerarious, scan- 
dalous, pernicious, perilous, ill-sounding, and the like. If the 





* “Duplex conditio requiritur ad propositionem ‘erroneam.’ Prima ut 
veritas cui opponitur sit certd et indubitanter revelata, scilicet mediate ; 
altera,” &e. (Gautier, d. 2, c. 2. d. 3.) 

+ Viz., in condemning as “ perverse” Wicklyffe’s 29th proposition: 
“ Universities, studies, colleges, degrees, and masterships in the same have 
been introduced by a vain heathenism; they are just as beneficial to the 
Church as the devil is.” (Denz, n. 505.) 
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virtual Deposit be understood in the sense above explained, no 
one can possibly say that these various instructions fall within 
its sphere. 

Whereas then virtually revealed truths are said to be 
“ directly ”? connected with the dogmata of faith and morals, 
there is a further class, within the Church’s infallible jurisdic- 
tion, which are but “indirectly” connected therewith. We 
have sometimes been asked to state more precisely, what we 
mean by this “indirect” connection. On this head, we should 
be glad to hear the judgment of better theologians than the 
present writer; but we do not ourselves see how to give any 
other general statement than that supplied by Montagne 
and Perrone. These theologians lay down, as we showed, 
that the Church may infallibly censure a proposition, 
which is “ in any manner injurious to the Faith.” So we 
should say in the larger case of affirmative judgments. 
The Church—ever acting under guidance of the Holy Ghost— 
can infallibly declare any true proposition, which is in such 
sense connected with revealed dogmata, that its interior * 
rejection will seriously increase her difficulty in saving souls, 
or in preserving those dogmata for her flock in their purity 
and full integrity. So Martin V. (as we have seen), when refer- 
ring to the Council of Constance which pronounced so many 
minor doctrinal judgments, uses no more definite phrase to 
express their bearing on the Deposit,than that they had been put 
forth “in behalf of the Faith” (in favorem Fidei). Pius IX 
speaks with similar generality in his Letter ‘‘Gravissimas inter.” 
“The Church,” he says, “ has the right and duty of proscrib- 
ing and condemning all errors, if integrity of the faith and 
salvation of souls demand this.” And he proceeds to denounce 
the contradictory tenet as “erroneous, injurious to the Faith 
and to the Church’s authority.” Dr. Murray quotes this (d. 17, 
n. 42), and speaks afterwards himself entirely in the same 
sense. “The Holy Ghost,” he says, “has been promised to 
the Church asa guide . . . in order that He might teach 
her all things; that is to say, all things which in His Infinite 
Wisdom He should judge it suitable to manifest in order [more 
fully] to attain the end of the Church’s institution” (d. 17, 
n. 67). In like manner the Wiirtzburg theologians call the 
“ Unigenitus ” a “rule of faith in a less strict sense.” They 





* Let this be remembered. Several theologians hold indeed that there is 
no obligation of interiorly dissenting from every proposition, which is merely 
condemned as temerarious, scandalous, &c. But all say there is the strictest 
obligation of assenting interiorly to the thesis, that such proposition is 
temerarious, scandalous, &c. 
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add that “ though the Church is free from all error [in putting 
it forth] because of the Holy Ghost’s infallible assistance, yet it 
contains within the sphere of its object any truth whatsoever 
(veritatem quamcunque), although it may wot have been pro- 
nounced by God.” (De Gratid, n. 245.) 

Finally we should add that all truths connected with the 
Deposit, whether directly or indirectly, are said theologically 
to be “in materi fidei et morum.” See p. 294 of our present 
number. 

It should not indeed be forgotten, that in many cases there 
is in practice far greater danger to the Faith from errors which 
are but indirectly connected with the Deposit, than from any 
others. ‘‘ For those books which contain an openly false and 
evil doctrine deceive only those who wish to be deceived, or 
else perhaps those entirely ignorant; but those which bear 
with them a hidden poison deceive even the more wary. 
Whence it not unfrequently happens that they are more per- 
nicious and spread their venom more widely, than those books 
which are such, that their undisguised corruption deters all 
men from their perusal who are not indifferent to their own 
salvation.” * 

A correspondent however of the Westminster Gazette, who 
signs himself “ Sacerdos,” considers that we speak: too per- 
emptorily on this matter. He complains that we “ consider a 
Catholic guilty of mortal sin, who will not admit” that “the 
Church possesses infallibility in matters really outside the 
Deposit virtual or actual.” Now in this we must carefully 
distinguish the question of things from the question of words. 
We have not indeed in this article spoken as yet concerning 
mortal sin; though we shall do so before we conclude: but 
here we will assume that every one materially or formally 
commits mortal sin, who does not receive as infallible the 
Church’s minor doctrinal judgments. ‘‘ Sacerdos” quotes no 
passage in which we have said more than this, nor did we ever 
intend to say any more; and the rest seems to us a mere 





* Charlas, cited by Dr. Murray, d. 17, n. 53. The following passage from 
Bouvier is worth quoting :—* Propositions, which neither directly nor tn- 
directly appertain to Faith, as [purely] mathematical, physical, or political, 
cannot be subject. to the Church’s censures. On the contrary, all pro- 
positions which have any afinity with the Faith, whether speculattvely or 
practically, whether directly ov indirectly, can be judged by the Chureh’s 
magisterium and (if need be) branded with censure. For this follows from 
the circumstance, that this magisterium is bound to preserve the Deposit 
entire and untouched, to deliver it unspotted as an object of faith to believers, 
and to protect it from all danger of adulteration” (vel. i., p. 408 of edition 


Paris, 1865). 
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question of words. Certainly the case never occurred to us 
of any one so extending the phrase “ virtual Deposit,” as to 
include under it such judgments as those above quoted, concern- 
ing Jansenius’s propositions, concerning scholasticism, con- 
cerning universities and studies. Butif any Catholic does use 
the term in this wide sense, the question (as we have said) is 
then purely one of words; though we certainly regret such 
an use of words as inexpedient, and as calculated to engender 
confusion. 

Meanwhile an important distinction has been very acutely 
drawn by “Q.” in the Westminster Gazette—a distinction by 
no means of words, but of real moment,—between the 
“ object-matter” and the “organ” of infallibility. It is 
easily imaginable, e. g., that a person might agree with us 
on the former head, while very widely differing on the 
latter. He might fully admit that the Church’s infallibility 
extends to truths, which are but indirectly connected with 
the Deposit: while yet he might add that the Church does 
not speak infallibly, unless her utterance possess certain 
characteristics ; and that such characteristics are never found 
in Encyclicals nor always in minor censures. That F. Ryder 
and we are altogether at variance on the “ organ” of infalli- 
bility, is manifest on the surface; but the question has been 
seriously raised, whether such variance extends to the “ object- 
matter” of that prerogative. Let us consider then what is 
— precise position, on this issue as distinct from the 
other 

We may or may not have ourselves rightly understood theo- 
logians, in the restricted sense we affix to the term “ virtually 
revealed 7’; but there can be no possible doubt that I’. Ryder’s 
use of the term is the same as ours. For he considers (p. 36) 
that no proposition is virtually revealed, unless “ the process be 
indubitably certain,” on grounds of reason, which connects it 
with immediately-revealed dogmata. By the term ‘ Deposit ” 
then, he undoubtedly understands what we have called the 
“actual and virtual Deposit” ; and in page 27 he lays down, 
evidently as his own opinion, that the Church’s infallibility is 
limited “to the enunciation, interpretation, and application of 
the Deposit.” Then further, there is no one point on which 
he more urgently insists throughout, than on the strict correla- 
tiveness between infallibility and Divine faith. No doctrine, 
he considers, is infallibly taught, which we are not to accept 
by an act of Divine faith. Lastly, the very reason why 
F.. Ryder denies infallibility to Encyclicals and minor censures 
is simply this, that the doctrines therein inculcated are so 
often external to the Deposit. This fact alone shows, that he 
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by no means uses the word “ Deposit” in that very wide 
sense which some have assigned to it. We think on the whole 
therefore, not only that he differs from us concerning the 
“ object-matter ” no less than concerning the “organ” of 
infallibility, but that the latter difference is entirely founded 
on the former. We need hardly add however, that it would 
give us the greatest gratification, to find our difference from 
him less than we had supposed. 

We conclude this part of our subject with a final remark. 
Our principal reason for the whole line of argument we are here 
pursuing, is to prepare the way for our claim of infallibility in 
behalf of Encyclicals and other Apostolic Letters. It is import- 
ant therefore to observe, that the acceptance of these latter will 
not at all enlarge the object-matter of infallibility ; that there 
is no class of topics on which these latter utterances pronounce, 
to which a parallel cannot easily be found in the earlier doc- 
trinal judgments. The instance always adduced in opposition 
to this statement, is the Pope’s teaching on the necessity of 
his civil princedom. But in an earlier article (see p. 293) we 
have shown, how complete is the parallel in kind between this 
teaching on the one hand, and certain decrees of Constance 
and of Florence on the other. As to the mutual relations of 
Church and State—which is another frequent matter of in- 
struction in Encyclicals and Allocutions,—read Luther’s 
thirty-third condemned “ error”? in the “ Exurge Domine ”; 
and say whether any recent condemnation of religious liberty, 
as a principle, goes beyond the doctrine involved in that 
censure. 

But far the most numerous of these modern decisions—and 
far the most important also, except those on the civil princedom, 
—have been on philosophical ground. Now it would follow, 
even from F. Ryder’s principles, that there is a vast amount 
of philosophical truth within the sphere of infallibility. The 
doctrinal Deposit committed to the Church’s keeping has the 
closest relation with philosophy; it possesses no one consti- 
tuent, which may not be assailed on strictly philosophical 
grounds. A large portion indeed of Catholic dogma is in its 
own nature within the sphere of reason; though of course it 
is a very different question, how far unassisted reason would 
have advanced in its exploration. The Church’s whole moral 
doctrine, for example, is so circumstanced, and her whole 
exposition of God’s Attributes. But doctrine the most purely 
supernatural may easily come into contact with (erroneous) 
philosophy. Thus, the Church’s teaching on Grace may be 
indefinitely corrupted and falsified by unsound psychology; nay, 
even such mysteries as the ‘Trinity, the Incarnation, Transub- 
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stantiation, may be opposed by a chain of philosophical reason- 
ing, purporting to show that they are intrinsically impossible. 
Now F. Ryder admits that the Church is infallible in condemn- 
ing those errors, which tend by necessary consequence to a denial 
of revealed truth; and he must admit therefore, that all such 
philosophical errors as those above mentioned may be infallibly 
censured. Nor indeed can anything be more undeniable, 
than that the Church has acted on this principle from the 
first; that in dealing with the Manichean, Pelagian, and other 
heresies, the Church pronounced as freely on philosophical 
errors as on those most purely theological. See on this head 
some remarks of F’. Schrader quoted by us last April, p. 498 ; 
to which we will here add some further abridged extracts, 
from his great work ‘“ De Unitate Romani.” (See vol. ii. p. 
377-9.) 

John XXI. then ordered inquiry to be instituted and report to 
be made to him, on the philosophy of one Bentus, an Averroist ; 
and his bishop thereupon drew out a list of his errors con- 
cerning philosophy—concerning its object, truth, sources, 
foundations, and relation to theology. John XXII. con- 
demned Kchard’s philosophical reasons for his theological 
error on the eternity of creation. Adrian V. and Leo X. put 
forth authoritative declarations on the union between soul and 
body. Clement VI., in condemning Nicholas of Ultricuria, laid 
down various truths on certitude. S. Pius V.,in condemning 
Bains, taught the natural knowledge of good and evil possessed 
by mankind; the moral goodness of those acts which are 
directed by that knowledge ; and other similar doctrines. So 
far F. Schrader; but there is no more signal instance of the 
peremptoriness with which the Church teaches philosophical 
truths, than that given by F. Knox. His whole remarks on 
the matter, however, are so very forcible, that our readers will 
thank us for reproducing the entire passage. ‘The italics are 
our own. 


Philosophy and the natural sciences rest entirely on natural truths, out of 
which they are evolved and built up by the processes of the reason. Thus 
far the Church has nothing to do with them. She neither supplies them with 
their fundamental premisses, nor superintends the mode of their evolution 
from these premisses. But the case is different with regard to the conclusions 
at which science professes to have arrrived. The Church cannot remain in- 
different to them. For through the unskilfulness of the philosopher, or the 
use of a false method of philosophizing, or the introduction of unsound pre- 
misses, the results of what pretends to be scientific research may easily prove 
to be in opposition to the truths of faith. But when viewed in relation to 
the Faith, they ccase to be purely secular in character. The Church, as teacher, 
receives thereby jurisdiction over them, and it becomes her right and duty, 
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for her children’s sake, to declare them, if so be, erroneous. She forms, how- 
ever, this judgment concerning them, not by working over again the process 
which the philosopher had gone through, and thus discovering where his 
error lay ; but by comparing his results with revealed truth, and estimating 
them accordingly. Thus, one who sees, corrects at a glance the faulty con- 
clusions which a blind man has slowly and painfully arrived at by touch and 
hearing, regarding the shape and position of certain objects. This he does, 
not by touch and hearing, but’ by another sense, sight ; of which the blind 
man is destitute. In like manner the Church, whose eyes are opened to the 
light of faith, is able by the aid of this superior light to declare infallibly 
that a philosophical system or proposition or book is unsound : and she has 
many times in the course of her history exercised this power, when her chil- 
dren’s needs required it. As an early example of such condemnations we 
may instance the decree of Clement V., issued with the approbation of the 
(Ecumenical Council of Vienne (1311); by which the Pope “ reprobates as 
erroneous and hostile to the truth of the Catholic Faith every doctrine which 
rashly asserts or represents as dubious, that the substance of the rational or 
intellectual soul is not truly and of itself the form of the body.” And the 
Decree goes on to define that “whoever thenceforth shall presume to assert, 
defend, or hold that the rational or intellectual soul is not of itself and essen- 
tially the form of the human body is to be regarded as a heretic” (pp. 49-50). 


Knowing these various testimonies, we have been not a 
little surprised at some remarks made by a correspondent of 
the Tablet, who signs himself “ A. Roman Doctor of Divinity.” 
This writer considers the Church unable to pronounce infallibly 
on such questions as that of Ontologism and Psychologism. 
Does he think then that these questions have no connection 
with revealed dogma? Or does he think that, on things which 
have such a connection, the Church is fallible? He adds the 
expression of amazement at our opinion, that “a vast mass 
of philosophical truth was taught by the condemnation of 
Hermes and Giinther”’; meaning apparently that he disbelieves 
the infallibility of those censures.* We take for granted that 
this Roman doctor will at least attach very great weight to 
the Roman Pontiff’s judgment on such a subject. We would 
entreat his careful attention therefore, to testimonies which 
we cited as long ago as January, 1865. 


Take, for instance, we said, the following passage addressed by Pope 
Alexander VII. to the Rector of Louvain University :— 





* This writer thinks that “ a few years back,” Dr. Ward did not consider 
“metaphysics, politics, &c.,” as in any sense “ subject to the Church’s infalli- 
bility.” This is quite a mistake. The difference between Dr. Ward’s present 
and earlier opinions is entirely on the “organ ” of infallibility, not at all on its 
object-matter. Once he did not know that the Holy Father ever professed 
to teach ex cathedra by means of Encyclical or Allocution. 
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“Unless all the thoughts and devices (cogitationes et consilia) of men, and 
specially of men of study (literis addictorum), adhere immovably in the case 
of all Apostolical determinations without exception (in omnibus omnino deter- 
minationibus Apostolicis) to the firmness of that rock on which the Lord 
hath built the foundations of the Church, it is quite incredible into how 
many and great follies and insanities the activity (curiositas) of man’s intel- 
lect is carried along a trackless way ; and that the more, in proportion to the 
excellence of its strength and perspicacity.” 


So Pius IX., when repeating his condemnation of Giinther, says :— 


“The original censure of that philosopher’s works by the Congregation of 
the Index, sanctioned as it was by our authority and published by our com- 
mand, ought to have been amply sufficient, in order that the whole question 
should be regarded as having received its final decision (penitis dirempta 
censeretur) ; and that all who glory in the Catholic name should clearly and 
distinctly understand, that obedience was altogether due, and that the doc- 
trine contained in Giinther’s books might not be esteemed sownd (sinceram 
haberi non posse).” 


And at a later period he states, as a reductio ad absurdum of some pro- 
position which he censures, that to uphold it would be to imply that his con- 
demnation of Giinther had been erroneous. Then again, so lately as 
December 19, 1861, in addressing the Archbishop of Malines on some philo- 
sophical controversies, connected with traditionalism, which had caused much 
excitement, he uses these words :— 


“Wherefore, expressing no opinion whatever on the merit of those doc- 
trines which have excited the present controversy, and of which the definitive 
examination and judgment belong absolutely (unice) to this Apostolic See, we 
will and command that, wntil this Holy Sce shall have thought fit to capress a 
definitive judgment on this teaching, both their favourers and their impugners 
shall abstain from professing and defending any one of those philosophical 
and theological doctrines, as that which is the one doctrine, the true doctrine, 
the doctrine alone to be admitted and characteristic of the Catholic Uni- 
versity (veluti unicam veram, et solam admittendam, ac veluti Catholic 
universitatis propriam).” 


Here he undeniably implies, that whenever the Holy See should “ express 
a definitive judgment on this teaching,” the doctrine so determined will rightly 
be upholden, as that which is the one doctrine, the true doctrine, the doctrine 
alone to be admitted. 


The strongest testimony, however, is yet to come. F. Knox 
(p. 52) quotes the following judgment of Pius IX. :— 


All philosophers who wish to be sons of the Church, and philosophy itself 
likewise, are bound in duty never to say anything contrary to the Church’s 
teaching, and to retract those things about which she may have admonished 
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them. Moreover, We decree and declare that the opinion which teaches the 
contrary to this is altogether erroneous and in the highest degree insulting to 
the faith of the Church and her authority. 


To this we may add, that the Roman Congregations have 
pronounced again and again on the very philosophies to which 
this writer refers; viz., the ontologistic and psychologistic. 
And this circumstance proves to demonstration, that in the 
Holy Father’s judgment they are really connected with the 
Deposit. As to the theologians whom we quoted, he desires 
to see their text; we will add therefore a quotation from 
¥’. Schrader, who is certainly no mean authority. 


What follows from the preceding facts? This, that in the whole range of 
human sciences, there is hardly one which is not bound up within the Supreme 
Pastor’smagisterium. Bound up with the Church’s Supreme Pastor and teacher 
of salvation is the whole of man—the whole of humanity [supernaturally] 
elevated. To humanity appertains the encyclopedia of sciences. This ency- 
clopedia (so far as regards its connection with the Divine order), is moderated 
and tempered by his supreme magisterium ; the Christian cultivator of science 
exercises himself therein with due regard to that connection, having to be 
taught and guided to life eternal by that Supreme Pastor ; and therefore in 
the cultivation of sciences he permits himself nothing—whether as regards 
their object and matter, or their method and form,—which is opposed to 
the Supreme Pastor’s express judgment, to his guidance, to his approval 
(nutibus). 

The encyclopedia of sciences thus cultivated constitutes the Catholic 


university of sciences ; and this was the idea, nay, the reality, of the ancient 
universities which once existed ; and which therefore neither can nor ought 
to exist or even be thought of, without the Roman Pontiff’s magisteriwm and 
action (p. 382). 


Having now gone through our general range of subjects, 
we will proceed to contemplate the whole matter from a wider 
point of view. The infallibility possessed by the Church 
of this day comes down lineally from that possessed by the 
Church of the Apostles. When any man was converted by 
the Apostles, he believed, of course, in the infallibility of 
the then Church. But in what respect did he contemplate 
her as infallible? Was it chiefly—was it at all—in her defini- 
tions of faith? At all events not chiefly; at all events he 
chicfly contemplated her as infallible in her magisteriwm. For 
what is the ordinary and normal mode in which Christians were 
always to learn the Faith? IF. Knox replies in his pamphlet 
with such singular force and clearness of language, that we are 
sure our readers will be grateful to us for giving them several 
extracts. We will only premise, that what he says con- 
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cerning the Church of every succeeding age, was pre-eminently 
verified in the Church of the Apostles. 


The ordinary and regular mode by which the Church labours to imbue her 
children with the faith consists principally in a direct and personal action 
exerted upon them one by one. To effect this, she possesses in her clergy a 
numerous and organized band of teachers, through whom she is able to reach 
and come into contact with each individual member of her flock, and thus to 
learn and supply the spiritual wants of each. By this means none of her 
children are left without a pastor whose duty it is to know his sheep per- 
sonally, to watch over their well-being, and to feed them individually with 
the pasture of Catholic doctrine. In every parish the Church has established 
schools for the young, and she fails not to superintend with unceasing care 
the teaching which is imparted in them. She provides for the ordinary 
education of her clergy in seminaries specially destined for that object, and 
while she has always encouraged her children to a deeper and more scientific 
pursuit of truth in the universities of which she was the foundress or the 
foster-mother, she has never ceased to superintend with jealous eye the studies 
pursued in them, and to banish from them every doctrine and method which 
was not in perfect harmony with revealed truth. But besides this direct 
action which the Church exercises upon the flock—her ritual and liturgy, the 
fasts and festivals as they recur, processions, images, shrines, special devotions 
public and private, the disciplinary laws which regulate her organization, her 
monastic and charitable institutions—these and a multitude of other things 
of like nature, conduce powerfully though indirectly to the same end, since 
they serve to bring home to the faithful and so to teach them the truths of 
faith which they embody, and on which they rest. They are in fact a kind 
of incarnation of the faith ; and when interpreted by the voice of the living 
teacher, produce a most powerful and abiding impression on those who live 
within their influence. This method of imparting the faith to Christians, 
partly direct and partly indirect, is what is called in technical language the 
Church’s ordinary magistertum. 


Next observe what follows. 


But it may be asked what security have we that this vast body of teachers, 
none of whom are personally infallible, will transmit the faith to their dis- 
ciples in its original purity, and not teach falsehood instead of truth? How 
does the Church’s infallibility come in here to guarantee their teaching from 
all error? The security we seek lies in the position of entire dependence 
which the inferior clergy occupy towards the bishops in whose dioceses they 
live and teach. It is from his bishop that each one of them receives his 
mission to teach, according to the Apostle’s words, “ How shall they preach 
unless they are sent?” (Rom. xv. 10.) It is under his bishop’s eye that he 
teaches ; und it is to his bishop that he is responsible for all he teaches. No 
supervision could be imagined more effective and no subordination more 
complete. Thus the bishops are the guarantees of the orthodoxy of their 
clergy’s teaching. And with regard to the bishops themselves we have a 
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double security. First, in the principles of hierarchical subordination ; for 
as the clergy depend on the bishop, so the bishop depends on the Pope ; and 
as it is the bishop’s right and duty to silence any of his clergy whose teach- 
ing is unsound, so it is the Pope’s right and duty to impose silence upon a 
heretical bishop, and to take from him the portion of the flock which had 
been entrusted to him. Secondly, in the certainty which the promised 
assistance of the Holy Ghost gives us, that the Ecclesia Docens—i. e., the 
whole Episcopate in union with the Pope,-—cannot err in the Faith, nor suffer 
even a temporary suspension of its teaching functions, What more effectual 
guarantee can be desired for the practical infallibility of the body of teachers 
through whose agency the Church imbues her children with the faith ? 


A convert, then, from Judaism or heathenism to Christianity, 
by the very fact of his conversion, regarded the Apostles as his 
infallible guides to Heaven; and regarded also the local superiors 
under whom he was placed, as trustworthy and unexceptionable 
witnesses to what the Apostles taught. What were the 
means given him by God for learning the dogmata of that 
religion, which he had happily embraced? He obtained 
this important knowledge by repeated acts of intellectual 
captivity ; by humbly submitting his intellect to the doctrinal 
instruction given by the authorized superiors of his local 
Church ; by regulating his interior life according to the rules 
and counsels placed before him; by uniting himself heartily 
with the spirit of that large practical and devotional system 
which surrounded him ; in one word, by unreservedly surren- 
dering himself to the new moral and spiritual atmosphere 
which he had begun to breathe. And his security against 
being led astray by all this, was the gift of infallibility which 
the Apostles had received, and by the light of which they 
directed their various local societies. The Church’s infalli- 
bility doubtless was his one prominent thought, whenever he 
reflected on the instruction he was receiving. But what 
infallibility ? The infallibility of her magisteriwm. 

Now what is meant by a definition of faith? It may 
be described, we suppose, with sufficient precision, if we 
say that it is a formula, prescribed by the Church’s supreme 
authority, for the purpose of expressing with faultless accuracy 
some dogma taught by the Apostles ; a formula which Catholics 
are thenceforward to use, as the one authoritative expression 
of that dogma; and by means of which, those intellectually 
competent to the task are to test the correctness and 
adequacy of their own dogmatic apprehension. Definitions 
of faith then, to say the least, did not occupy a very prominent 
place in the Apostles’ history. In their time purity of dogma 
was assailed in various different ways; and doubtless there 
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are various precise dogmatic expressions in the New Testa- 
ment, which were introduced for the very purpose of repelling 
those assaults. Still we shall hardly find in their time what 
we now call definitions of faith.* They once indeed held a 
solemn Council; but the formula which it issued was dis- 
ciplinary and not dogmatic.t And assuredly when their 
disciples dwelt in mind on the Church’s infallibility, it was on 
the infallibility of her magisteriwm and hardly in any sense 
of her definitions. 

As it was with the Church of the Apostles, so also with the 
Church of the immediately succeeding period. A Catholic 
regarded the bishops, acting in union with the Holy See, as 
his infallible guides to Heaven ; § and he regarded the local 
superiors, under whom he was placed, as trustworthy and 
unexceptionable witnesses of what Pope and bishops taught. 
In this, as in the Apostolic age, he learned the dogmata of 
his religion more and more fully, by surrendering himself more 
and more unreservedly to the Church’s elevating and super- 
naturalising influence. The infallibility which he mainly 
contemplated was not the infallibility of her definitions, for 
such hardly existed ; but generally of her magisterium. 

We are of course the very last to deny, that under the cir- 
cumstances of a later period, a large increase in definitions of 
faith became not only most important, but even essential. 
Here, again, we shall avail ourselves of F. Knox’s admirable 
exposition. 


The first and ordinary way in which the Church seeks to expel pernicious 
doctrine from the fold, is by impressing more earnestly than usual upon her 
children in her every-day teaching the doctrines of the Faith which have been 
specially impugned. And the deeper the Faith is rooted in their hearts, and 
the more completely they are possessed and animated by its principles, the 
more easy is it for the Church thus to nip error in the bud, and to cast forth 
the poison before it has had time to do much injury to the flock. It was in 





* The Apostles’ Creed—waiving all questions concerning its date—can 
hardly count as a “ definition of faith.” On the one hand, its wording differed 
considerably in different portions of the Church ; on the other hand its aim 
was to give a general summary of dogma, not to express some particular 
dogma with accuracy and precision. 

t+ See the remarks in our last number, pp. 19-21. 

_ £ If then, as some unsound Catholics singularly think, the Church’s 
infallibility were confined to her definitions of faith, the Church of the 
Apostles, and of the immediately succeeding period, hardly possessed infal- 
libility at all. 

§ Some Caiholics have a vague notion that the Church of the Apostles 
was infallible i some different sense from the Church of any subsequent 
ne because of Apostolic inspiration. We argued against this mistake 
ast January (pp. 96-100). 
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this way that during the first three centuries of the Christian Aira, when 
persecution was incessantly winnowing out from among the faithful all half- 
hearted members, many heresies were withered up, and brought to an un- 
timely end. And so, too, in the Middle Ages, when the whole framework of 
society was moulded upon the Faith, and in every department of speculation 
the truths of faith were regarded as absolute certainties to which all else 
must bend, erroneous doctrines were sometimes held in check for along time, 
if not finally eradicated, by the mere force of the Church’s daily teaching and 
personal influence. 

But cases would occur from time to time, and must necessarily occur, 
which demanded stronger remedies and another method of procedure. 
Heresies arose so subtle in character, and so cunningly disguised under the 
garb of tolerated doctrine, as to perplex and divide for a time even the learned. 
Again, opinions out of harmony with the Church’s teaching on subjects 
only distantly related to the Faith, would gain ground for a time in particular 
portions of the fold. And since the opposition of these opinions to the 
Faith was not evident at first sight, discussion and dispute would follow, call- 
ing for an authoritative decision to allay them. Or, again, a heresy would 
spread like a pestilence among the flock, and carry off thousands and tens of 
thousands from the faith. In these and similar cases the Church’s ordinary 
mode of teaching would be inadequate to meet the evil. She must raise her 
voice and speak aloud to the whole body of the faithful, and by a solemn and 
official pronouncement draw the line sharply between truth and falsehood, 
and thus secure her children from the danger of unwitting error, and leave 
the rebels without excuse (pp. 59-61). 


The Church then, ever guided and enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, at a particular epoch of her history began putting 
forth numerous definitions of faith. So soon as this practice 
began widely to prevail, it became, from its very nature, 
a most important portion of her magisterium ; and since all 
Catholics considered her infallible in her whole magisterium, 
they inclusively considered her infallible in this prominent and 
important part of it. The Apostles may or may not have 
explicitly instructed Christians on the Church’s infallibility in 
definitions of faith. This point is uncertain ; but another is 
very certain. To deny the infallibility of her definitions, would 
have been to deny the infallibility of her magisterium ; and to 
deny the infallibility of her magisterium, would have been to 
deny one of the most vital and fundamental dogmata which 
the Apostles taught. To deny the infallibility of her magis- 
terium, was beyond all possible question heretical from the 
first ; and whenever she put forth definitions of faith, a denial 
of their infallibility became heretical also. 

And here indeed we may sec one possible reason of the 
undoubted fact, that the Church has never defined the infalli- 
bility of her definitions. So long as this remains the case, no 
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one can limit her infallibility to her definitions without the 
most preposterous blunder; because that very infallibility is 
itself undefined. So long as she refrains from defining it, she 
testifies most unmistakably her infallibility in things un- 
defined. To proceed however with our argument; and we 
have now indeed arrived at the precise point, to which we 
solicit the particular attention of our readers. 

Definitions of faith, as we have often said, condemn the 
contradictory tenet in each case as heretical. But, as time 
went still further on, the Church was guided by the Holy 
Ghost to put forth another class of definitive and irreformable 
judgments ; she was led to put forth judgments, which in each 
case condemned the contradictory tenet, not as heretical, but 
as meriting some lower censure. This practice again, from 
the time when she began it, became a most important part of 
her magisterium. Hitherto she exercised her magisterium, 
in condemning this or that tenet as heretical ; now she 
also exercises her magisterium, in condemning this or that 
tenet as wasound. He who denies her infallibility in this latter 
particular,—no less than he who denies her infallibility in the 
former,—denies the infallibility of her magisivrium altogether ; 
or, in other words, denies one of the most vital and funda- 
mental dogmata which the Apostles taught. 

It will be seen then, that for ourselves we cannot but 
follow Viva and §. Alphonsus, in considering it actually 
heretical to doubt the Church’s infallibility in these minor 
censures. Dr. Reinerding, recently Theological Professor at 
S.Cuthbert’s Ushaw, considers this (as we understand him) even 
the more common opinion of theologians; and it is evidently 
his own.* At the same time it is most necessary to point out 
that the Church has never decided this, either expressly or by 
implication; and that a large number of theologians, while 
accounting such doubt mortally sinful (see postea), would 
brand it nevertheless with a less severe censure. 

Of course our direct reason for knowing that these censures 
conduce importantly to the Church’s attainment of her end, 
is the fact of her pronouncing them. But we have argued on 
a former occasion that, even 4 priori, you might have seen 





* “ No Catholic theologian doubts that the Church is infallible in a minor 
doctrinal judgment (in judicio dogmatico). The only point as regards this 
tmfallibility which theologians discuss is this: whether such infallibility is 
certainly of faith or perhaps a mere theological conclusion ; whether the pro- 
position which denies it should be called “heretical,” or “ erroneous,” or “ close 
upon heresy.” . . . The majority, however (plurimi), teach that this 
infallibility is of faith.”—“ Theologia Fundamentalis,” part i., n. 408.“ Q.,” 
in the Westminster Gazette, first drew attention to this passage. 
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beforehand the absolute necessity of such a practice, as exer- 
cised up to a certain point. We should not have thought it 
worth while to reproduce this piece of reasoning—for at last 
the question is altogether subordinate—had not F. Ryder 
addressed an argument against it, on which he lays consider- 
able stress. A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
thinks this reply one of the completest’ “reductiones ad 
absurdum”’ which were ever put forth; whereas for our own 
part, if we were to give it a logical name, we should rather 
call it an ‘‘ignoratio elenchi.”” Let us begin then by quoting 
the original passage; which runs in the shape of a dialogue 
with some minimizing Catholic :— 


Do you deny that the Ecclesia Docens, the Pope and Roman Catholic 
Episcopate, is endowed with infallibility, for the very purpose of faithfully 
maintaining that Deposit of Faith with which she was entrusted? “ On 
the contrary, we admit it as a dogma of Faith.” Do you deny that there are 
various tenets, not theological only, but philosophical and in some sense 
secular, which lead by necessary result to actual heresy? “It is manifestly 
impossible to doubt this.” Nay, do you not deny that various tenets of the 
kind, even when not leading to heresy by logical consequence, yet are so 
intimately connected with heresy, that if they unhappily took root among 
Catholics heresy must be the inevitable result? “We do not see how this 
can be doubted, any more than the former.” If the Ecclesia Docens then 
had no power to expel these errors from the mind of believers, she would 
have no power to guard securely the Deposit of Faith? “ Apparently not.” 
You admit then that she has power to expel these errors from the mind of 
believers? “‘ We must necessarily admit it.” But she cannot expel them 
from the mind of believers, unless she can decide for certain in the first 
instance what tenets are thus erroneous and unsound? “That is but 
common sense.” Then she is infallible, not only in condemning tenets as 
heretical, but also in condemning them as theologically unsound? “ On the 
contrary, this is that Ultramontane pretension which all intelligent Catholics 
so indignantly repudiate.” (January, 1867, p. 90.) 


¥. Ryder’s mode of replying to this is somewhat singular. 
He takes for granted (p. 53) that the passage is quite uncon- 
nected with the general subject of our article ; and then from 
this most unintentional misconception he derives two con- 
troversial advantages: for (1) he rebukes us for introducing 
irrelevant matter; and (2) he entirely misapprehends the 
meaning of our argument. We said that “the Ecclesia Docens 
is endowed with infallibility for the purpose of faithfully main- 
taining the Deposit.” Now if by this we had merely meant 
that she is endowed with infallibility in the naked capacity of 
a defining-machine ;—that she is endowed with infallibility 
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merely as regards furnishing intellectual Catholics with 
an accurate exposition of Apostolic dogmata ;—F. Ryder’s 
reply would have been very forcible: we think it would have 
been even conclusive. But then we meant something essen- 
tially different from this. If our antagonist had only read 
four more pages, he would have found (p. 95) what we meant 
by “maintaining the Deposit.” ‘The Church, we affirm, does 
not really maintain the Deposit, except so far as she imbues 
her children with a practical sense of the truths contained in 
the Deposit. Her Divinely-inspired means of doing this is, 
that she keeps what may be called her doctrinal atmosphere 
pure and unsullied; so that those who surrender themselves 
unreservedly to its influence, inhale (so to speak) those great 
verities, which that atmosphere holds in solution. And this 
being once understood—our argument was, that she could not 
possibly succeed in such an enterprise, unless she possessed the 
power of ‘‘ expelling from the mind of believers,” not heresies 
only, but errors of every kind which inevitably lead to 
heresy.* 

Now there has been some little controversy, though not on 
F. Ryder’s part, as to the sense of this phrase “ expel from the 
mind of believers.” We wonder not a little that any one can 
have misunderstood it; but we have to thank Dr. Gillow for a 
very forcible exposition of its meaning. By infallibly con- 
demning an error, the Church “expels it from the mind of 
believers ;”” because, after such condemnation, every Catholic 
either renounces the error or ceases to be a loyal “ believer.” 
Before the condemnation, such an error might be in the mind 
of many loyal Catholics; but after its condemnation, not one 
can harbour it. 

To proceed. F. Ryder admits (p. 54) our “ first three 
assertions:” he admits that there are certain secular tenets, 
which lead by necessary result to heresy; and that there are 
certain others so intimately connected with heresy that, if they 
took root among Catholics, heresy must inevitably result. We 
take for granted he will further admit, that,if such tenets became 
widely prevalent among priests and loyally-intentioned Catho- 
lics, the Church’s doctrinal atmosphere would rapidly lose its 
purity: it might not indeed become actually poisonous till a 
somewhat later period ; but it would at once become most un- 
wholesome and corrupting. Consequently the Church would 





* We have nowhere implied that her infallible censures are in fact branded 
exclusively on those errors which would inevitably lead to heresy. (See p. 353 
of this article.) But our argument in this particular passage was undoubtedly 
confined to such censures. 

2B2 
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ipso facto cease to maintain the Deposit: because those who 
most unreservedly surrendered themselves to her influence, 
would not be forwarded, but on the contrary greatly hindered, 
in their apprehension of Gospel Truth. Or rather, in all pro- 
bability, they would apprehend some counterfeit, and not the 
reality at all. 

We may put in a slightly different shape what is substan- 
tially the same argument. One primary portion of the Church’s 
office in maintaining the Deposit, is to protect (as theologians 
express it) the faith of believers. How can she possibly 
protect their faith, if she has no power to warn them infallibly 
when they are advancing rapidly on the way to lose it ?—if 
she has no power to give them an infallible warning, till they 
are on the very verge of the precipice ? 

But take this proposition, argues F. Ryder (p. 54): “The 
Pope and many of the bishops are [from time to time] actuated 
by ambition and other unworthy motives.” ‘ Will you deny,” 
he asks, “that this tenet leads in several cases, not logically 
indeed but practically, to schism and heresy?” Now if you 
take F. Ryder’s language in its obvious sense, he counts this 
as a proposition which leads inevitably to heresy, if once it 
takes root in the Church. He cannot however really mean 
this ; and if he do not mean it, then the proposition is not one 
of those to which our passage referred at all. We do indeed 
altogether—and in some sense indignantly—deny that any 
true proposition, rightly understood, can by possibility be such, 
that it will lead inevitably to heresy. We have been criticised, 
as speaking of “ tenets ” in our premiss and of “ errors ”’ in our 
conclusion. No. A tenet which “ must inevitably result in 
heresy,”’ is itself most assuredly an “ error.” 

However we will meet the whole case frankly. We will at 
once concede readily—all the more readily indeed, because it 
is in fact no concession at all—that the Church would be 
greatly assisted in her task of maintaining the Deposit, if 
she were‘able to teach her children the proposition, that 
no Pope or bishop has ever been less than saintly. She 
cannot however teach them such a proposition, because it 
is not true. If any one indeed were to put forth a false and 
exaggerated statement on the evil motives of Popes and 
bishops, she would have full power, under the Holy Ghost’s 
guidance, of infallibly condemning that statement ; she might 
probably characterize it as “ Summis Pontificibus et Episcopis 
injuriosa.” Since however it is not true that all Popes— 
and very far from true that all bishops—have always been 
saintly, she has one means the less at her disposal to help 
her in maintaining Apostolic dogmata. There is the greater 
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reason then for her using more vigorously those helps which 
she can command; and which by themselves are abundantly 
sufficient for her purpose. 


There is one other particular, on which we will now say all 
that is necessary, and so bring our article to a close: we mean 
our various references to “mortal sin” in the matter before 
us. One objection brought against us is, that our doctrine 
on this head is false; another, that our expression of it is 
uncharitable and imprudent. The two objections are obviously 
distinct, and must be distinctly considered ; the first having an 
obvious claim to priority of treatment. 

We have argued in our present article that doctrinal 
censures, solemnly uttered by the Pope and accepted by the 
Kpiscopate, are infallibly just. We have pointed out more- 
over, that there are various minor judgments put forth in an 
affirmative shape—as, e.g., at Trent, at Florence, at Con- 
stance—of which there is most abundant proof that they are 
taught by the Ecclesia Docens, and that the Church places 
them before Catholics as infallibly true. Ina future article we 
shall further maintain that such judgments are by no means 
confined to the Pope confirming a Council or addressing the 
Church in Bulls and Briefs. On the contrary—as we shall 
argue in due course—there are many Encyclicals and other 
Apostolic letters, in regard to which there is most abundant 
proof that they were issued ex cathedri, and have been 
accepted by the Episcopate ; and of which therefore all the 
doctrinal instructions are to be accepted by God’s com- 
mand as infallibly true. These various propositions we 
here assume: and we are to argue that he who will not 
subject his intellect to these various instructions, — who 
will not interiorly accept them as infallible truth,—mate- 
rially, at least, commits mortal sin. Before giving theological 
reasons for this opinion, we will quote a few authoritative 
testimonies. 

The Bull “ Unigenitus ” most assuredly contained no defi- 
nition of faith; for though “ heretical” is one of the censures 
therein named, there is no proposition to which that censure 
is particularly applied. The Bull then contains minor doctrinal 
judgments and no others.* Those then who revolted against 





* These three at all events. (1) All the hundred and one propositions are 
untrue in Quesnel’s sense (see p. 347 of this article) ; (2) there is not one of 
the censures pronounced which is not deserved by at least one of the propo- 
sitions ; (3) there is not one of the propositions which does not deserve one 
at least of the censures. 
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its authority, committed precisely the offence (neither more 
nor less) of refusing interior assent to the Church’s minor 
judgments as to infallible truths. Clement XI., however, 
pronounced them “openly disobedient ;” ‘‘ notoriously con- 
tumacious and refractory;” no “true sons of the Roman 
Church ;”’ excluded from communion with that Church : while 
Benedict XIII. added, that they had made shipwreck concern- 
ing the Faith. (See pp. 342-4 of this article.) Both Popes then 
declared that such men had committed, not mortal sin only, 
but mortal sin of a very heinous species. 

Turn to the Encyclical “ Quanti curd.’”’ The Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome, addressing the Pope’s own diocese under the Pope’s 
own eye, declared that “he who listens not” to the Pope 
therein speaking has “no longer a right to the eternal in- 
heritance of heaven”: i.e., has committed mortal sin. The 
French bishops declare of the same Encyclical that ‘‘tocontradict 
it would be the sacrifice of eternal salvation ;” that it “ binds 
every Christian conscience ;” that to deny its infallibility is 
“to renounce our title as Catholics.”* Lastly in the Ency- 
clical itself (as we argue in p. 284 of this number) Pius IX. 
himself teaches that Catholics commit mortal sin, who do not 
assent to the Pope’s judgment even on matters which do not 
directly ‘touch the dogmata of faith and morals.” Nay he 
further adds, that those who deny this are “ audacious”; refuse 
to “endure sound doctrine”; and “grievously oppose the 
Catholic dogma” on Papal prerogatives.t 

Here is certainly enough from ecclesiastical authority ; let 
us proceed to theological. Observe first the following state- 
ment, copied from 8. Alphonsus by Scavini with complete 
agreement. 


Though the propositions condemned by Popes are not all heretical, but 
some temerarious, others scandalous, &c., yet when the Pope’s definition is 
added, it is to be held, as of faith, that those propositions are truly temerarious, 
or worthy of that other censure (alia inficiantur noté) which the Pope has 
pronounced. And therefore he would indeed be a heretic who should 
follow or defend them as true and lawful: yet he would not be a heretic if 
he were to separate propositions condemned in globo, and to contend that 
the note of heresy did not apply to this or that in particular ; because 
in that case he would not really censure the Church’s judgment, a 
since each single proposition has not been condemned as heretical. Still his 





* See Dr. Ward’s letter to F. Ryder, pp. 25-6. 
+ See some further remarks at the end of the present article on this 
sentence of the “Quanta cura.” 
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condition would not on that account be the better [if he held that any one 
of the condemned propositions did not deserve its censure *]; because he 
would still be rebellious against the Church and guilty of mortal sin.t 


Similarly Bouvier :— 


Objection X.—“ When propositions are condemned in globo, very many 
of them do not deserve the note of heresy ; therefore they may still be 
maintained.” 

Answer.—“ They may still be maintained” ; i. e., “he who should main- 
tain them separately would not be formally a heretic” —this I admit. “He 
would not be rebellious against the Church” —this I deny. For he who after 
such a condemnation were to separate the propositions and contend that the 
note of heresy did not apply to this or that in particular, and were to defend 
this or that in consequence, would not be formally a heretic, for he would not 
be opposed, strictly speaking, to the Catholic Faith. But his condition 
would not on that account be the better, since he would become a 
rebel against the Church and guilty of mortal sin.t 


In like manner Dr. Murray, whose work was most care- 
fully examined and unreservedly approved by several very 
eminent theologians in Rome :— 


It is evident that all these sins, especially that of holding a condemned 
proposition, are grave (I suppose deliberation) as being tn gravi materid, and 
implying grave rebellion against the Church's authority.t 


And when Cardinal de Noailles submitted to the Bull 
“ Unigenitus,” “ warned by his grey hairs ” and by judgment 
to come,—what less did he imply, than that his disbelief had 
been mortally sinful ? 

We have to thank Dr. Gillow for drawing attention to the 
testimonies of §. Alphonsus and Scavini, and “'T'” for draw- 
ing attention to that from Bouvier. As Dr. Gillow afterwards 
pointed out, the latter controversialist quoted, as in his favour, 
Bouvier’s exemption of him from heresy, without observing 
Bouvier’s ascription to him of mortal sin, and of rebellion 
against the Church. No one has yet quoted the testimony of 
any one moral theologian on the other side, nor have we the 
least suspicion that any such is adducible. 

Indeed we do not see how any theologian could possibly 





* This interpolation is necessary to make sense of the passage. 

+ Tract viii, n. 465, The quotation from §. Alphonsus is from 1. 1, 
n. 104, The latter part is not to be found in any edition of §. Alphonsus 
which we have consulted ; yet it seems necessary to complete the sentence, 
because the “ quidem” implies the “ tamen.” 

t Edition of Paris, 1865, vol. iv. p. 409. § D. 17, n. 44. 
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arrive at a different conclusion. To fix our ideas, take any one 
minor judgment you please, in regard to which there is most 
abundant proof that it was issued by the Pope ex cathedra, 
and that the Episcopate has confirmed it. Now all Catholics 
admit, that every proposition so issued and so confirmed is 
infallibly true, and that God commands the whole Ecclesia 
Credens to accept it. Our supposition then comes to this: 
there is most abundant proof that a certain particular judg- 
ment belongs to a class, which God enjoins the Ecclesia Cre- 
dens to accept as infallibly true. This being presupposed, 
there are three imaginable cases. 

(1) The first may or may not be possible, but is certainly 
imaginable. A Catholic speculatively and explicitly admits 
that the judgment is infallible; and that God commands every 
Catholic so to receive it: but he is so attached to the error 
therein condemned, that he does not choose to expel that error 
from his mind. No more words are needed. He formally 
commits mortal sin. 

(2) Here however is a far more common case. Some 
Catholic loves the condemned error; but he is ashamed of the 
intellectual inconsistency which would be involved, were he to 
cherish a tenet, while admitting that it has been infallibly con- 
demned. He deals with himself therefore after a grossly 
dishonest and tricky fashion. There is most abundant proof 
before him that the pronouncement is authoritative, but he 
wilfully shuts his eyes to that proof. All this may very easily 
proceed in a gravely culpable degree; and if it does, here 
of course mortal sin formally exists. 

(3) But it is also very possible,—however abundant in itself 
the proof of such a pronouncement being authoritative,—that 
to this or that Catholic the proof is inaccessible. He may 
labour under serious ignorance of facts ; or he may have been 
taught false doctrine by guides whom he has great reason to 
respect ; or (without his own fault) his intellect may be natu- 
rally narrow and uncandid; or his imagination may be most 
unreasonably, and yet inculpably, oppressed by the apparent 
difficulties which this or that minor judgment of the Church 
involves ; or he may feel an unreasonable, and yet inculpable, 
diffidence in his own power of judging on a question, which in 
some sense divides even pious Catholics. Various other 
alternatives are imaginable, any one of which would establish, 
that his ignorance on the obligation of assent is free from 
grave culpability. This is, of course, the most favourable case 
of Catholics, who refuse to accept the Church’s teaching as 
infallible. What is to be said of such a man? He may be 
most admirable and pious; a model (if you will) of Christian 
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excellence. But he does that which, were it not for his in- 
vincible ignorance, would formally be mortal sin. There is 
but one theological expression for such an act: he “materially” 
commits mortal sin. 

We do not see how any middle view is even imaginable. 
Take any doctrinal judgment you please, in regard to which 
there is in itself most abundant proof, that it was issued ex 
cathedra by the Pope, and confirmed by the Episcopate ; and 
that God therefore commands all Catholics to accept it as 
infallible truth. He who refuses so to accept it, must, mate- 
rially at least, commit mortal sin. 

It has been asked, of what species is this sin. On this 
head we cannot do better than refer to Dr. Murray, d. 17, 
nn. 43, 44. We incline to think however, that what he says 
in n. 43 covers every possible case. 

It does not however follow, we admit, because such is the 
undoubted truth, that we have acted either prudently or cha- 
ritably in expressing that truth. ‘ Especially in a Protestant 
country,” says the objector, “all language ought carefully to 
be avoided, which can give our fellow countrymen the impres- 
sion of Catholics being divided.” Here again a twofold 
question occurs. Firstly, was it right under present circum- 
stances to bring prominently forward the full Catholic doctrine 
on infallibility ? Secondly, even if it were desirable, might it 
not have been done without the introduction of such harsh 
language, as this about mortal sin? 

As to the first inquiry, we reply that, had we been called on 
(as we were not) to act on our own private judgment in the 
matter, we should not have seen how to act otherwise than we 
did. The tenet which we call minimism—the tenet which 
would deny the Church’s infallibility in her minor doctrinal 
judgments—appears to us (under the circumstances of this 
age) to be among the most malignant of poisons. (See the 
remarks in our last number, pp. 154-5.) For ourselves, as we 
have already said, we cannot but follow Viva, S. Alphonsus, 
and the “plurimi theologi” mentioned by Dr. Reinerding, 
in accounting the minimistic tenet simply “ heretical” ; 
though the Church has not as yet affixed on it this particular 
censure. At all events it is our most firm conviction, that 
those educated Catholics who are imbued with it, and who are 
actively engaged in politico-religious or philosophical specula- 
tion, count in effect (however unintentionally) among the 
Church’s deadliest enemies. We are not here arguing for this 
opinion : we have often done so before, and shall often do so 
again; but we are here assuming it. And since we did hold 
it, it was difficult to see any alternative, between cither on the 
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one hand abandoning our humble labours in the Catholic 
cause, or else, on the other hand, expressing the said opinion 
and arguing in its behalf. 

But it was an extremely great relief to us, that we were never 
obliged to take action in deference to our own private calcula- 
tion of consequences. When first we broke silence on the 
subject, it was in July, 1864, in reference to the Munich Brief. 
The Home and Foreign Review had just been brought to a 
sudden end, avowedly in consequence of that Brief; its editor 
frankly avowing, both that his principles were vitally opposed 
to the Brief, and that he intended to retain them. We do 
not fancy that any considerable number of Catholics sympa- 
thized with the whole general tone of that Review; but we 
did and do think that its fundamental principle—the minim- 
istic tenet — has a number of adherents, not altogether 
inconsiderable, among English educated Catholics. The cir- 
cumstances with which we had to deal were these. The 
Holy Father solemnly proscribing certain principles as false 
and most dangerous; and a greater or less number of English 
Catholics adhering to those principles. It was no act then of 
private judgment—it was involved in the most ordinary duty 
to the Holy Father—that we who firmly believed his solemn 
judgment to be infallible, should earnestly press this doctrine 
on the attention of Catholics. We should have been disloyal 
poltroons had we shrunk from the task. 

And if even the Munich Brief laid us under this obligation, 
what is to be said on the Encyclical and Syllabus which so 
speedily followed? How was it possible to hail that pronounce- 
ment with due gratulation, homage, and submission, without 
enlarging on its full authority ? 

The objector urges that this is a Protestant country. Here 
again to our own private judgment it is most clear, that the 
evil of temporary scandal to the Protestant, nay of a certain 
retardation (if so be) in the advance of individual conversions, 
is immeasurably small, when we compare it with that involved 
in deep and silently growing corruption of the Faith. But 
we had not to consult our private judgment at all. ‘The 
Munich Brief itself was primarily addressed to Germans ; 
and Germany is as far as England from being a Catholic 
country. 

But now secondly, if we were to speak on the matter at all, 
it was necessary to say what we think, and not what we don’t 
think. Here are two propositions. Proposition A. “ It is 
a probable opinion, and one freely debateable among Catholics, 
that the Church is infallible in her minor doctrinal judgments.” 
Proposition B. ‘*'The Church emphatically teaches the infalli- 
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bility of her minor judgments.”” These two propositions are 
as distinct from each other, as from the minimistic tenet itself. 
So far are we from holding Proposition A, that we have not a 
word to say in its defence; we know of no argument which 
proves the Church’s infallibility in her minor judgments, 
except those which prove that she herself emphatically 
teaches that infallibility. It was Proposition B, then, and 
not Proposition A, which we consistently advocated from the 
first. 

However, to a great extent we failed to make ourselves 
understood in this. F. Ryder implied at the end of his 
pamphlet, that we ourselves admitted the question to be an 
open one. And since his pamphlet came out, we have been 
severely rebuked in private for using, in behalf of what we 
admit to be a debateable opinion, language which (on such an 
hypothesis) would be doubtless intolerably violent and per- 
emptory. It will be necessary then in future to lay still more 
stress than we have hitherto done, on the precise character 
of that doctrine which we advocate. Now to say again and 
again, that those who reject it commit materially (at least) mortal 
sin, is a practical way of impressing on every one our true 
meaning. 

At the same time God knows how earnest is our desire, for 


more than one reason, of removing from this controversy 
every removable asperity. And if any one can devise some 
less invidious form of expression, which will nevertheless 
impress on our readers what we really intend to say, we will 
most gratefully accept his suggestion. 





In p. 370 of our present number we cite from a very im- 
portant sentence in the “ Quanté curi’”’; and in a previous 
passage (p. 284) we speak at much greater length on the 
same sentence. Since the later passage has been in type 
and the earlier actually printed off, an elaborate criticism has 
appeared in the T'ablet of September 13, assailing our view of 
the sentence in question. We are far from sorry that this 
criticism has appeared; because it will give us an opportunity 
of urging what seems to us a truth of considerable importance, 
on the due interpretation of such Pontifical declarations. 

We must premise, however, one explanation. The T'ublet 
writes, as though this sentence from the “‘ Quanta curi”’ were 
the principal ecclesiastical authority which we had adduced 
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for our doctrine on infallibility.* This is a complete mistake. 
The sentence is only mentioned once in Dr. Ward’s whole 
volume ; and then as an argument ex abundanti, for a con- 
clusion already conclusively established.t In fact, though 
we are very confident that our interpretation of the sentence 
will be found alone tenable, yet we readily admit that this 
interpretation is not absolutely conspicuous on the surface. 
We would never adduce it therefore, and never have adduced 
it, as the sole or the principal argument for any conclusion, 
on which we desire to lay important stress. ‘T'o avoid all 
questions about the translation, we will here print the sentence 
in the Latin. 

*« Atque silentio preeterire non possumus eorum audaciam, 
qui sanam non sustinentes doctrinam contendunt ‘illis Apos- 
tolices Sedis judiciis et decretis, quorum objectum ad bonum 
generale Ecclesize ejusdemque jura ac disciplinam spectare 
declaratur, dummodo fidei morumque dogmata non attingat, 
posse assensum et obedientiam detrectari absque peccato, ct 
absque ulli catholice professionis jacturi.’? Quod quidem 
quantoperé adversetur catholico dogmati plenz potestatis 
Romano Pontifici ab ipso Christo Domino divinitis collate 


* “Dr, Ward believes himself to have proved, by this passage, that the 
Pope has declared, not only that he has this infallibility, but that those who 
will not ascribe it to him are guilty of audacity, and of sefusing to endure 
sound doctrine. And ‘all this, says Dr. Ward, ‘has been accepted by 
the Catholic Episcopate.’ It must be acknowledged, therefore, that 
the passage is well worth investigating on its own account, and that 
Dr. Ward’s success or failure in this particular undertaking must have a 
considerable influence upon the question, what amount of reliance is to be 
placed upon him as a safe guide throughout the whole inquiry into the 
subject of which his book treats. . . . We have undertaken to show 
that what Dr. Ward thought he had established ‘ beyond the possibility of 
doubt’ was and is a mistake, and we think, subject to correction, that 
we have succeeded in showing it to be so. It has been a rather tiresome 
task ; but our reasons for undertaking it were sufficient. In the first place we 
had been told, both by letter and by word of mouth [by whom ?—Eb. D. Ii.] 
that this passage from the Encyclical, and Dr. Ward’s arguments upon it, 
proved his case, and were unanswerable. . . . Although in the volume 
mentioned at the head of this article there are many arguments which appear 
to us quite as fallacious and unfounded as the one to which we have confined 
ourselves, there is none on which he has laid greater stress (! !) and none con- 
cerning which he has spoken with more triumphant confidence. No better 
example can be given of what we would call (if we would do so without 
offence) the carelessness and the reckless impetuosity of Dr. Ward’s logic, 
ke. &e.”—Tablet. 

+ The “Quanta curd,” we’ said (April, 1865, p. 445), “gives us several 
further reasons for holding” what “surely no further reasons were needed” 
to establish. We then give five different reasons from the “Quanta cura,” 
of which this sentence furnishes only the first. 
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universalem pascendi, regendi, et gubernandi Kcclesiam, nemo 
est qui non claré apertéque videat et intelligat.” 

Now, as a preliminary to our argument, there are various 
words in this sentence* of which we must consider the meaning. 

_And firstly “assensum.” The Tablet considers us unfair in 
adding the adjective “interior” to this substantive.t How 
strange! Unless you suppose the Holy Father to enjoin 
mendacity, whenever he prescribes “ exterior ” assent, he must 
prescribe “interior” assent and something more. What can 
“exterior” assent mean, except the expression of assent ? 
How can the mere non-statement of dissent be called 
“assensus 7” ? 

(2.) The word “judiciis.” No one is said to pronounce 
“a judicium,” or to act as a “ judex,” when he commands 
something ; but when he authoritatively affirms something. 
Here therefore the word must signify declarations of some- 
thing as true; doctrinal declarations. 

(3.) The word “ decretis” is not equally unmistakable ; for 
“decrees” may be either doctrinal or disciplinary. If the 
word here had the /urier meaning, then the sentence would 
refer eaclusively to the interior acceptance of doctrinal judg- 
ments. On such an hypothesis our own conclusion would at 
once follow against the Tablet, without the need of further 
argument. It seems to us however, we confess, far more 
probable, that the “ decreta”’ here mentioned are commands 
issued by the Holy Father. 

(4.) In the earlier part of the sentence mention is made 
of “ doctrinal declarations”? and ‘‘commands;” in the later 
part of “assent” and “obedience” as correlative to those 
declarations and commands. It is very plain then, that 
“assent” refers to the “declarations” and “ obedience ” 
to the “commands.” The Tablet does not admit this:{ but 
we must be permitted to think it so clear, that there is no 





* We may very suitably call it one sentence, notwithstanding the full stop 
at the word “ jactura.” 

t “We pass by the introduction of the word ‘interior, which Dr. Ward 
slides in here, although it is not found in the passage quoted from the 
Encyclical, and is not necessarily implied by the terms of the condemned 
proposition . . . We hold, on the other hand, that the word ‘interior’ 
is introduced on Dr. Ward’s own authority.” —Tablet. 

t The condemned proposition speaks of judgments and decrees to which 
assent and obedience may be refused ; and Dr. Ward thinks that no one can 
read the sentence with candour without seeing that the judgments spoken of 
in the proposition are judgments which determine concerning truth and 
falsehood, and that the assent spoken of in the proposition has reference to 
them ; while the decrees spoken of in the proposition are, he says, practical 
commands, and the obedience spoken of in the proposition has reference to 
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need, and in fact no possibility, of further argument on the 
subject. 

(5.) The word “ pascendi” here signifies “teaching.” We 
argued for this conclusion in April 1865, and the Tablet 
admits it. We will so translate the word therefore through- 
out our argument. 

Now as to the principles on which such a Pontifical decla- 
ration should be interpreted. In this matter it seems to us 
that Catholics have to be on their guard against two extremes. 
On the one hand, it is not to be permitted that any one should 
labour to invest Papal words with the widest possible signi- 
ficance, for the purpose of obtaining an apparent sanction 
to his own personal line of thought; yet neither, on the other 
hand, can it be right to aim at reducing their scope to a mini- 
mum. The question is not what the Holy Father’s words may 
be understood to mean, but purely and simply what they do 
mean. Applying this general principle to the particular case 
of condemned propositions, it is held by all theologians that 
these are to be understood, not in every sense which they can 
legitimately bear ; nor yet only, on the other hand, in any sense 
one pleases, which can be reconciled with their actual wording : 
but in that particular sense in which, as the context and cir- 
cumstances may show, the Pope intended to condemn them. 
You have no right to load some condemned proposition with 
every exaggeration of which its wording is rigidly capable, 
in order to minimize the significance of its condemnation. 
We maintain that such a procedure is untheological, mis- 
chievous, and disrespectful to the Church. The work of a 
loyal Catholic is simply to examine the context and circum- 
stances, in order to apprehend and accept the precise doctrinal 
teaching—neither more nor less—which the Holy Father in- 
tended to convey. 

Now to apply these principles to the case before us. he 
Tablet in ettect understands the Pope as condemning, not 
those who hold that ‘assent may be refused” to these 
Papal “judgments,” but those only who unite two different 
opinions. ‘Those only are condemned, in the Tablet’s opinion, 


them. But we can see no imaginable reason why both the assent and 
obedience spoken of should not have reference to both the judgments and 
decrees spoken of. A decretum, the object of which concerns the Church’s 
general good and her rights and discipline, is a perfectly fit subject-matter 
for the exercise of assent as well as of obedience ; and a judicium, the object 
of which concerns the Church’s general good and her rights and discipline, 
is a perfectly fit subject-matter for the exercise of obedience as well as of 
assent.” —Tablet. 
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who hold both that assent may be refused to the judgments, 
and obedience to the commands. Now we do not deny 
that this interpretation is compatible with the actual wording 
of the condemned proposition: but we do deny that it is com- 
patible even with the wording of the sentence taken as a 
whole; and still more earnestly we deny, that it is consistent 
with the drift and context of the Encyclical. 

Firstly then what is that instruction which, according to 
the Tablet, the Holy Father intended in this sentence of the 
* Quanti curd”? ? He did not intend, it seems, to instruct his 
children, that it is wrong to dissent from certain Pontifical 
judgments ; nor yet that it is wrong to disobey certain Ponti- 
fical decrees : but only that itis wrong to wnite dissent from the 
former with disobedience to the latter. Now we ask whether, 
even on the surface of things, this is an endurable interpreta- 
tion of a solemn Pontifical utterance ? 

But when we look at the matter a little more closely, such 
a view becomes even more objectionable. ‘here is no man 
whatever, holding that obedience may be refused to the com- 
mands, who does not 4 fortiori also hold that assent may be 
refused to the judgments. ‘l'hose therefore who unite the 
two opinions mentioned by the Pope, are precisely those 
(neither more nor fewer) who hold ove of the two in particular; 
—they are precisely those who hold that obedience is not due 
to the commands. Consequently, according to the Tuhlet, 
those very important and significant words which colour the 
whole sentence— judiciis”’ ‘assensum”? ‘ pascendi’”’—are 
simply unmeaning and superfluous.* 

Or putting the same argument in a different shape. When 





* “Tt seems to us, with great deference to Dr. Ward, that the ‘ cireum- 
stance’ does not add a feather’s weight to his argument, and has only afforded 
him an opportunity of making an extraordinary slip. The Pope’s words give 
Dr. Ward no warranty whatever for saying that the condemned proposition 
denies the Pope’s power of feeding the Church, i.e., of inculcating true doc- 
trine on it. What the Pope says is, that the proposition is opposed to the 
dogma of the full power given to him by Christ of feeding, ruling, and 
guiding the Universal Church ; but he does not say that it infringes upon all 
three functions of the power, and he does not specify the function of feeding 
as the particular function infringed on. It appears to us that Dr. Ward 
offers violence to the Pope’s words, by arbitrarily insisting that the Pope 
condemned the proposition as denying his power of inculcating true doctrine. 
Anybody has as good a right as Dr. Ward to say which of three powers it is 
that is considered by the Pope to be denied by the condemned proposition ; 
and yet Dr. Ward’s argument breaks down if the proposition were con- 
demned as denying, not the power of feeding, but either one or both of the 
powers of ruling and of guiding (gubernandi) the Universal Church.”— 


Tablet. 
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such phrases as these: ‘ Apostolicee Sedis judiciis assensus ” ; 
“Romani Pontificis potestas pascendi Kcclesiam” ; are found 
in some doctrinal pronouncement, it is most certain that the 
Pope intends to convey some instruction, on the obligation 
or the excellence of assenting to something which the Pope 
teaches. But, according to the Tablet, the sentence contains 
no such instruction whatever. The above-named most signi- 
ficant expressions might be entirely omitted from the sentence, 
and its force would remain precisely the same. 

The Tablet’s interpretation then must indubitably be put 
out of court. But we contend further that the mere wording 
of the sentence, taken as a whole, actually necessitates the 
construction which we gave it. ‘‘ These misbelievers,” says 
Pius IX., “do not endure sound doctrine.” He is indirectly 
then but emphatically inculcating on the Church a certain 
“sound doctrine.” What is that doctrine? The last clause 
of the sentence explains most clearly. The “ sound doctrine” 
is really included in “the Catholic dogma of the full power 
given to the Roman Pontiff, of teaching, guiding, and govern- 
ing the Universal Church.” ‘These misbelievers consider that 
this power is restricted to those matters which “ touch,” as 
they express it,* “the dogmata of faith and morals.” No, 
pronounces Pius IX. : it extends over that whole sphere, which 
is concerned with the Church’s general good, her rights and 
her discipline. This is the ‘sound doctrine”? which these 
misbelievers “ will not endure.” This is the ‘sound doctrine” 
which they contradict, when “ they contend that without sin, 
and without any sacrifice of the Catholic profession, assent 
and obedience may be refused, &c., &c.” We really cannot 
understand any reasonable doubt, that such is the one germane 
and unforced interpretation of the sentence. 

We have entered at length on the question for two reasons. 
Firstly, we wish to take every suitable opportunity of protesting 
against these minimizing methods of interpretation. It seems 
a sort of mania with some, either to minimize the extent of 
infallibility, or (that failing) to minimize the significance of 
those utterances which are infallible: and against both these 
tendencies it behoves every loyal Catholic on all fit occasions 
to protest. Then secondly, Pius I[X.’s sentence is really a 
very important one; and as we have been challenged to re- 
consider our interpretation of it, it is more manly and straight- 
forward to accept that challenge. But in conclusion we must 
again remind our readers, that we have never alleged this 





* See p. 285 of the present number. 
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sentence as the sole or the principal authority for any of our 
theses ; and that even if the Tablet’s interpretation could pos- 
sibly be sustained, the substantial evidence for those theses 
would none the less remain absolutely untouched. 
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IFE is labour and a struggle with difficulties. Job calls it 

‘a, banishment ;*’ the Church, “a vale of tears.” We 

are the “exules filii Hevew;” the Gospel declares that 

we are born “in tenebris et in umbra mortis ;” and the 

Royal Prophet cries out, ‘‘ Educ de carcere, Domine, animam 
meam.” 

Ever since our mother stretched forth her hand to the fatal 
tree of knowledge, we have been in exile and degradation. 
Whether men call this world a banishment or a home, they 
all feel its penalties. We were expelled from the Garden of 
Kden ; lost the perfection of our nature; were wounded in all 
our faculties ; stripped of original justice ; and left half dead, 
like the traveller who fell among robbers between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. Our wounds are—darkness of the intellect, or 
ignorance; weakness in the will, and proclivity to evil; a 
constant rebellion in the passions ; sickness and death. 

Mankind, in the darkness and cold of his banishment, ever 
yearns after the clear light and happy bliss of Eden. He longs 
for the good things of which he has been stripped ; he labours 
and strives to regain them. He stretches out his weak and 
wearied arms towards them, and endeavours to climb the 
rugged steeps on the summit of which they are laid out. 

These efforts we call education. It is the educing, the 
leading forth the powers of man from out their prison home, 
that is, from out of the penalties of sin, back again to the 
gates of Paradise. But at its threshold there stands an angel 
with a two-edged sword; and none can enter whose garments 
are not sprinkled with the Blood of the Lamb. Christ is the 
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Light and the Guide; He alone bears on His shoulder the 
keys which the gates obey. 

We all strive to recover ourselves ; yet not all alike. The 
taste of that forbidden fruit has left a stronger thirst in the 
mind after knowledge than in the will after goodness, and 
consequently, the moment man abandons himself to the feeble 
instincts of his own unaided nature, he pursues knowledge as 
though it were the panacea for all his ills, while he permits 
his will to incline to evil, and accepts the rebellion of his 
passions as the due complement of his nature. He shelters 
himself under the plea of the necessity of his constitution, or 
of an inexorable fate, or of the will of the Almighty, as though 
to justify in his words that which his heart cannot approve. 

Thus men have declared a divorce between the education 
of the intellect and of the will. The training of the one is 
eagerly followed up, while the other is left to the shifts and 
circumstances of chance. Examples of this are the great 
empires which have risen and have had their. day, without 
recognizing God or His Christ as their Master and Lawgiver ; 
such, for instance, were Babylon, Persia, Egypt, and China, 
and the great civilizations of Greece and Rome; _ such, 
in our own day, is England herself, so far as she patronizes 
and promotes the system of education called ‘ mixed” or 
“ godless.” 

But men have instituted more than a divorce; they have 
introduced the slavery of the parties divorced. For the mind 
of man is capable of a higher illumination than that of mere 
reason, and the will of a higher good than that which is purely 
natural. Now this higher illumination and this supernatural 
good were brought into the world by Him who came “illu- 
minare his qui in tenebris sedent,” and “ad dirigendos pedes 
nostros in viam pacis.” He sits in the world, in the sanctuary 
of His Church, endowing His ministers with the power and 
the will to educate and illumine the intellect and to strengthen 
the feeble will. 

The question, then, resolves itself into this: Is the training 
and cultivation of man to be confined to the literw humaniores, 
to the natural arts and sciences, and to the practice of natural 
religion, according to the highest theory admitted by the 
Pagans? In other words, Is a man, born into the super- 
natural order, to be educated as though he were merely a 
denizen of the natural order, living upon the earth as in a 
home, not an exile? Is it lawful for any man, who has been re- 
deemed and purchased by a thousand titles, and at a divine price 
—who has definite and personal relations with God, and the 
means of becoming intimately acquainted with a great body of 
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divine truth, to declare himself independent of these facts ? and 
to deny that these supernatural truths are the food and the form 
of the intellect and will, or that they ought to be assimilated 
into his growth by the constant study and practice of them ? 

The answer to this elementary question is given in no doubtful 
accent. Dean Stanley, Mr. R. Lowe, M.P., Mr. J.S. Mill, M.P., 
Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Lord Amberley, M.P., Mr. Jowett, and 
Professor G. Smith, with the founders and abettors of the god- 
less college system, and a thousand others in every rank of 
society in England ; the directors of National Education in the 
United States of America; the philosophical school of Germany, 
and the positivist schools of France, unhesitatingly declare for 
the affirmative. More thanthis; the drift of English society is 
setting strongly in the same direction. In spite of the personal 
interest of 23,000 Anglican clergymen, and of some 40,000 
dissenting ministers and preachers, Mr. Lowe’s favourite mea- 
sure for divorce between the education of the intellect and 
the will—between education and religion—receives every year 
a growing support. We are drifting back to the Paganism of 
Rome and Greece; but ours is a tenfold prevarication, for the 
light of the Synagogue never shone over Greece and Rome, 
but the light of Christ in His Church has shone over England 
and Europe. Alas for the feeble hold of the sectarian 
ministers on the minds and wills of their people! Alas for our 
country that, in the pride of their intellect men should preach 
a crusade against “ the light,” and advocate a return to mere 
natural and pagan education ! 

The tendency to make our national schools purely secular, 
and the intention to abolish religious tests from the national 
universities, have one common source and one direction ; and 
both are pagan. ‘The pride of intellect and the power of the 
world are darkness; and Lux in tenebris lucet, et tenebre 
Kam non comprehenderunt. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, has always taught 
the vital necessity of union between education and religion in 
every stage of life. She has consistently from the beginning 
claimed as her own the duty and authority to educate mankind. 
“Go forth and teach all nations;” ‘“ He that heareth you 
heareth me ;”’ these are the words of her royal charter. And 
although she does not claim as a part of her divine mission 
to instruct man in letters and the natural sciences, she is 
willing to instruct him even in these. And if from some cause 
or other this instruction falls into the hands of others, she 
asserts all the more strongly her claim to be present with her 
“ auctoritate moderatrice, vi et influwu.”’ She claims, in 
a word, to be our President during the whole work of our 
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education ; and this with a view to our good and the salvation 
of our souls. 

It is upon this ground that we have to fight the battle of 
education in England; and we are now summoned into the 
field by the opening to Catholics of the two national univer- 
sities. Religion, we are told, is no longer to be a question of 
dispute ; it is to cease as an obstruction; it is to interfere no 
more with our education. We enter upon a new phase of 
worldly wisdom. 

We may lay down as our point of departure, and as an 
axiom, the truth contained in the following solemn words, 
which have been addressed by the Holy See to all the Bishops 
in Christendom upon the occasion of the approaching Council. 
They will serve as the recognized basis for all deliberations 
touching the work of education. 

“Tt is exceedingly to be regretted that popular schools, 
which are open to the children of all classes of the people, and 
that public institutions, which are designed for higher instruc- 
tion in letters and science, and for the education of youth, are 
in many places withdrawn from the moderating authority, 
power, and influence of the Church, and that they are abso- 
lutely subjected to the arbitrary decisions of the civil and 
political authority, and that everything is regulated and 
formed upon the personal pleasure of those in command, and 
upon the opinions in common vogue in the world.” * 

These sentences imply no new principle—no new practice ; 
they do but repeat in other words a system which has always 





* Vide “ Questiones que ab Apostolica Sede Episcopis proponuntur,” 
printed in the “ Revue Catholique,” and elsewhere. 

There is a remarkable passage, already quoted in a previous article, from 
F. Schrader’s work, “ De Unitate Romana,” which is very much to our present 
purpose :— 

“Tn the whole range of human sciences,” he says, “there is hardly one 
which is not bound up within the Supreme Pastor’s magisterium. The whole 
of man, mankind supernaturally elevated, is tied up with the Supreme Pastor 
and Teacher of salvation. To mankind belongs the encyclopedia of sciences. 
This encycloprdia, so far as connected with the divine order, is moderated 
and tempered by his supreme authority ; and the Christian student pursues 
his studies bearing this connection in mind, and knowing that he has to be 
taught and led to eternal life by this Sovereign Pastor. And so in the study 
of the sciences, he allows himself nothing—whether as regards their object 
and matter, or their method and form—which is opposed to the express 
judgment, guidance, or approval of the Supreme Pastor. 

“The encyclopedia of sciences thus cultivated constitutes the Catholic 
university of science. And this was the idea, nay, the reality of the old 
universities of Europe. And they neither can nor ought to exist, or even 
be thought of, without the magisterium and action of the Roman Pontiff” 
(p. 382). 
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been held and practised since the day our Blessed Lord said, 
“Forbid not the little children to come unto me,” and He 
took them into His arms; and surrounded Himself with holy 
women, and disciples, and apostles, who lived with Him, 
were taught by Him, and educated, calling Him in all things 
** Master,” as He really was. 

If any one wishes to follow the tradition of the Church, in 
the matter of education, up to its source, let him read through 
the two volumes which stand at the head of this article: 
“ Christian Schools and Scholars.’ We gladly hail the publi- 
cation of this work, as a messenger of special service ; and 
we confidently recommend it to all readers who are interested 
in the office and mission of the Church to educate the lower 
and the higher classes, and the clorgy. 

It is not a deep philosophical inquiry into the history of 
Christian education, nor does it profess to exhaust the subject 
even from its own point of view. It modestly covers its first 
title with a second, “ Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent.” In twenty-four chapters, or 
sketches, it brings out with much graphic power the constant 
presence and unflagging solicitude of the Church during 
1,500 years in the cause of education. It proves that the 
Church has never allowed divorce between herself and the 
duty of education. 

We could have wished, for the sake of those who desire to 
prosecute the research more deeply, that the writer had given, 
in foot-notes for instance, fuller references to her authorities 
and sources of information. And we ourselves should have 
been grateful for a fuller treatment of the contact and separa- 
tion between Pagan and Christian schools in the first centuries. 
But this would have led to profounder disquisitions, and would 
have gone beyond the intention of the work. Perhaps the 
writer, therefore, under the circumstance that this is the first 
Catholic History of Education ever published in England, and 
that it must be written popularly in order to be widely read, 
could not have done better than keep consistently to the 
course which has been pursued. 

The largeness of the subject which we have in hand scarcely 
allows us more than cursory notice; but we hope to return to 
these volumes again. In fact, the question of education 
cannot now be treated without reference to them. 

We may mention that the writer of this work, which renders 
such timely service, is a woman, a nun, a sister of penance. 
We will even so far lift the veil as to recognize the head 
teacher of a truly excellent ladies’ school for the higher classes, 
in the convent of 8. Dominic, at Stone. The fact that we 
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are indebted for this work on education to a woman leads us 
on to another thought, upon which, without apology, we may 
rest and dwell awhile. It may appear to be a digression from 
our subject, which is university education for men: but it is 
not a digression in reality. For God has created the woman 
a help meet for man, and she has her part and her share in all 
his toil. If it was her hand that proffered to him the fatal 
apple of the tree of knowledge, is it not also she who, in the 
Second Eve, holds out towards him the Divine incarnate 
wisdom ? It would seem as though woman, by her fidelity to 
the Person of the Word made flesh, during the years of His 
ignominy and pain, had secured to herself a peculiar light of 
knowledge or instinct with which to see and serve Him in 
after-time. He chose at His resurrection to manifest Himself 
first to her, and to make her the messenger of His presence, 
when others feared or disbelieved. He gave us His Mother 
to be the mother of us all, and made her our Sedes sapientia. 
And so, too, in the slippery path of man’s education, through- 
out all time, woman stands, not indeed as his master, but as 
his angel to dash from his hand the forbidden fruit and to 
press his steps into the way of true wisdom towards God. 

To explain our thought : how strong and how beautiful was 
the religious influence of mothers and sisters upon the education 
and lives of many of the learned Christians and fathers of the 
Church in early times! How much the Church is indebted to 
their devoted zeal and love! The education of Christian women 
in the primitive Church served as an antidote to the Pagan 
system, which prevailed around : the holy fathers busied them- 
selves about it in a special manner. Read the letters of that 
terrible but tender-hearted old lion, S. Jerome. Writing in 
the middle of his deep studies, to a noble Roman matron, 
named Leta, he details with all the care of a mother how 
she is to instruct her infant daughter Paula :— 


Procure little letters of box or ivory [he says] and let her learn their names; 
let her learn them by playing with them, and when she can put syllables 
togther, and spell, give her little prizes, such as please such tender years. If 
she is slow and tardy do not scold her, but lead her rather by encouragements 
and praises, 


Further on :— 


When she is older [he says] teach her to esteem the Holy Scriptures in 
the place of gems and silks. Let her ever have in hand the Opuscula of 
Cyprian, the works of Hilary, and the letters of Athanasius. These will 
delight her, and the bloom of her faith will be preserved in them. Other 
sort of books let her read in order to exercise her judgment upon them rather 
than to follow their opinions, 
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Finally, he touchingly ends by saying :— 


If you will send Paula to me, I promise to be her master and guardian, 
and, old man that I am, I shall feel prouder in forming her lisping words, and 
educating the handmaid and spouse of Christ, to whom the Kingdom of 
Heaven is offered, than ever was the great philosopher when made the Tutor 
of the king of Macedon, who died of the Babylonish poison.” 


The little child lived, and when grown up went to Bethelem, 
where she closed the eyes of the aged Saint. 

Time forbids extracts from other letters and writings, all 
exhibiting the same solicitude for the high standard of educa- 
tion for Christian women. Their influence, in turn, upon 
their age was proportionate to their education and piety. 
Thus there was S. Marcella, a widow, “the glory of the 
Roman ladies.” She filled her palace on the Aventine with 
a number of holy women, Asella, Albina, Principia, Fabiola, 
and others; and, with the good pleasure of the Pope himself, 
8. Jerome used to go and give regular lectures to them on 
the Holy Scriptures ; and priests and laymen considered it a 
privilege to be allowed to attend. Of Marcella S. Jerome said, 
that she had learnt all he knew, and in his absence from 
Rome she could answer all difficulties in Holy Scripture ; but 
she spoke with such modesty as becomes a woman, and always 
seemed to be rather a learner than a teacher. 8. Jerome says, 
“Her death filled me with such unspeakable sadness that: for 
two years I have not been able to bring myself to write to 
you about her life.” 

Then again, it was S. Paula (another Paula) and her daughter, 
S. Eustochium, who encouraged S. Jerome through that gigantic 
work, the translation from the originals of the Holy Scriptures ; 
if he flagged they kept him to it. They were his loving 
friends and penitents, and left Rome and their retinue and 
splendour to go and dwell near him in holy poverty and prayer 
at Bethlehem. It was they, too, who induced him to write his 
“ Commentary ;” he submitted his sheets to their correction, 
and dedicated nearly all his Biblical works to them or to S. 
Marcella by name. They sympathized with him under his 
‘ persecutions, and strengthened and cheered him under all his 
heavy trials. And so it happened, that Paula, before she was 
carried by the Bishops of Palestine to her grave in Bethlehem, 
wrought by her influence with one of the greatest doctors 
of the Church a work of immortal merit and service to the 
Church. 

So again it was Marcellina who persuaded her brother, 
S. Ambrose, to write the most beautiful of all his treatises. It 
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would be too long to do more than mention the names of 
Melania, the friend of 8. Augustine, of 8. Paulinus, of 8. 
Jerome, and the penitent of 8. Alypius, and Leeta, Paulina, 
Principia, and Felicitas, Rufina, Albina, Salvina, and a host 
of others, many of them the noblest of the Roman patrician 
ladies, who, despising the world and cultivating their intellect, 
and forming their hearts on piety, wrought as feeble instru- 
ments great deeds in the Church and on society. 

At Constantinople there was 8. Olympias; she was what 
S. Marcella had been in Rome. She was of the highest birth, 
of great wealth and personal beauty ; but S. John Chrysostom 
praises her “ more for the neglected simplicity in her dress 
and in her shoes, and for her modest comportment, than for 
the rigid poverty and simplicity which she practised towards 
herself.” She was to him all that 8. Thecla had been to 
S. Paul. Seventeen of his letters are addressed to her; and 
her influence extended far into the Churches in the East. 

But perhaps nothing is more touching or instructive, or 
more to our purpose, than the example of 8. Macrina, the 
sister of S. Basil. Perceiving that her brother’s education 
amid the Pagan schools had nurtured in him a root of pride 
and conceit, she so far prevailed with him by her sweet 
counsels, that he abandoned the schools altogether, to seek 
after the only true wisdom. Another brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, had begun by leading rather a worldly life, and even 
after he had become a priest he took to teaching rhetoric in 
the Pagan schools, which, we are told, was ‘ not only very 
dangerous for himself, but was a bad example to others, and 
a disgrace to his ecclesiastical state.” It was his sister, 
S. Macrina, with another friend, who brought himround. He 
calls her his “ director,’’ and so she seems to have been with 
her heavenly wisdom and sister’s love. He finally became a 
bishop and a saint. 

The youngest of Macrina’s brothers was named John. He 
was completely under her control from his childhood. She 
took good care that he did not frequent the Pagan schools, 
lest he might be injured by them, as his brothers had been. 
Her character and life were the model he passionately looked 
up to for the formation of his own. She inspired him with a 
wonderful love for sanctity, and educated him thoroughly in 
the sacred sciences. Rufinus says that he equalled S. Basil 
in his works of faith; and Theodoret declares, that though he 
had not studied in the schools like his brothers, he was as 
much as they among the greatest men of his time. 

Such was the influence of this loving sister. She turned her 
three brothers into saints. 
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We cannot altogether omit allusion to the victorious faith 
and love of another well-known woman. She was a mother 
and a widow, and followed her son in the prime of his youth 
and intellect, from one infidel or heretical school to another, 
with tears and sighs and prayers. Oh, that he would live for 
God! Oh, that he would save his soul! Oh, that he would 
despise the world! The great Doctor of the Church of Milan 
averred that it was “ impossible that the son of so many tears 
should perish :” her prayers were heard, and her son became, 
in effect, one of the greatest luminaries in the Church, the 
“Doctor of Divine Grace.” 

But to pass over all others, observe the true place of mothers 
and sisters in the university education of Old England. Mabel 
Rich did all that in her lay to promote the education of her 
son, and in due time sent him to the Catholic universities of 
Oxford and Paris. But so greatly did she fear and watch 
over the moral and intellectual dangers of these places for him, 
that in every parcel which with motherly care she sent him, 
she always thought to inclose a little discipline or a hair shirt, 
or some other instrument of penance for hisuse. Yet she was 
no extraordinary woman; but her ordinary Catholic instincts 
working upon the fruitful soil of her child’s heart, so protected 
and nurtured him, that he outstripped all his fellows, and 
became S. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Again, the two oldest colleges in the University of Oxford, 
if we except one which claims King Alfred as its founder, are 
indebted to women for their foundation. Lady Dervorgilla 
dedicated Balliol to the Holy Trinity, Our Lady, and 8. Cathe- 
rine, and provided its statutes ; and Ella Longspée, Countess 
of Warwick, the intimate friend of S. Edmund, is reckoned 
as the co-foundress of Merton. 

In a word, it is impossible to enter upon Christian education 
without the co-operation of mothers and sisters. They were 
more faithful to Christ in the Gospel than men; they are so 
still.* Their special province, indeed, is the education and 
formation of the child; but their persuasion and influence, 
like a kind and gentle divine ministry, extend far beyond the 
years of childhood : they ought to accompany the child through 
his youth into manhood. 





* Tt is curious to observe the difference in the criminal statistics between 
men and women. Last year, 14,880 men were committed for trial, as against 
3,939 women. F. Baker, 0.8.B., says, “a very spiritual and experienced 
author did not doubt to pronounce that (according to his best judgment, 
which was grounded on more than only outward appearances) for one man 
near ten women went to Heaven.” Sancta Sophia, treatise 1, sec. iii. ch. 1. 
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It would seem, then, that these remarks are hardly out of 
place when speaking on University Education. Our work and 
difficulties in England are to be solved by mothers and sisters 
as well as by fathers and sons; but they must be mothers and 
sisters “indeed ”—of the true Christian stamp : not frivolous 
butterflies of the world, lured by its glare and entangled in its 
vanities ;—such as these are always on the devil’s side. 


I, 


Every intelligent Catholic parent in the present day, as he 
looks out upon the world from the security of his own half- 
way journey through life, with a view to the prospects of his 
son, must inevitably be struck by some such consideration as 
the following :—How complete and thorough is the religious 
change which has taken place in English society during the 
past half-century. It has resulted, first from the internal dis- 
solution of Protestantism, which has necessitated a toleration 
of religious opinion, such as had no existence before the rise 
of dissent; and, secondly, from the exigencies of increasing 
population and activity. A teeming commercial population 
locked up within our four seas, engenders its own laws of 
existence, and creates or modifies codes of intellectual and 
moral development, according to its own factions or necessities. 
Take the advance made in the mechanical appliances of the 
day : steam and railroad, electricity and the press, have brought 
the most active, the most practical, and at the same time one 
of the densest populations of Europe, into the closest com- 
mercial, social, and public relations. Every inch of ground is 
covered, every trade is full, every profession, every occupation 
is overstocked ; the population in England alone increases at 
the rate of a quarter of a million a year.* At the same time 





* According to the latest returns of the Registrar General, the population 
of the United Kingdom is 30,157,000 ; being an increase, in spite of emigra- 
tion, of nearly eight millions within forty years. Within about half a 
century we have doubled in England the whole present population of 
Belgium. It is furthermore deserving of notice, as exhibiting to all classes 
the difficulty of the struggle for life in England, that there is a steady increase 
in the number of paupers. In England and Wales their number on the Ist 
of January, 1860, was 851,020; on the Ist of January, 1867, it was 958,824, 
showing an increase of pauperism within seven years of 107,804. There 
was an actual increase of over 900,000 paupers between July, 1866 and July, 
1867 ; every division in the country showing an increase The number of 
convicted criminal offenders in England and Wales has also increased during 
the last seven years. In 1860 they numbered 12,068 ; in 1866 they were 
14,254 ; giving a progression of crime in six years of 2,186 criminals, 
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old social barriers are impatiently broken down, old privileges, 
monopolies, and rights are swept away; rigid conservative 
class principles melt, and are silently fused into a common and 
larger element; the population rises from below, a new soil 
is thrown up; and as nothing is weaker than water when 
parcelled into drops, nothing is stronger or more irresistible 
when combined in one direction and action. It breaks up, 
and through and over, and floods till it has found its highest 
level, changing the face of the earth. Even such is the rising 
of the intelligence and activity of the lower classes through 
English society. We shall presently allude again, to the 
social revolution which is thus created ; we pause for a moment 
now to consider the religious effect which it generates. 

This wheel-within-wheel system of commercial, professional, 
political, and social interests, which exists among us,—this 
intense eagerness and pursuit after life and wealth, directly 
tends to banish honest and consistent zeal for purely revealed 
truth. It would triturate all religious creeds into a pulp, 
which should interfere as little as possible with the friction of 
the machinery of this artificial life. It is an observation of 
Lord Shaftesbury, that the evil of the day is the banishment 
of the positive doctrines of religion. 

Hence the parent wisely perceives that the whole bias of 
modern society is to dissolve the elements of all religions into 
one latitudinarian, universal system of natural religion. He 
perceives that many of the principles embodied and conse- 
crated by modern society, upon which it feeds and grows, are 
condemned by the infallible voice of the Vicar of Christ; such 
as the dissolubility of marriage, the rights of superior strength, 
the doctrine of non-intervention, the sanction of accomplished 
facts, the denial of the existence of an infallible guide upon 
earth to heaven, and of the Presence and voice of the Holy 
Ghost in the world at this hour; the claim of goodness for all 
religions, of equal rights for error and truth, indifference to 
positive dogma, and the sufficiency of natural religion, and 
much more. 

On the other hand, he perceives that society everywhere 
makes rapid strides in material civilization, luxury, Pagan 
and sensuous refinement, in the license of speculation, in sects 
and rationalism. 

It is, therefore, plainly perceptible to him, as an intelligent 
Catholic, practically persuaded of the Divine mission of his 
Church, that, in virtue of his profession and creed, he is him- 
self invested with a solemn responsibility. He has duties laid 
upon him which are co-terminate, not with his family and 
private concerns, but, according to his position, power, and 
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influence, with the whole national life and society to which he 
belongs. Society is sick and ailing; he is a member of 
society, and must look to its ailments. His Church has a 
mission to society, to teach and save it; as a member of that 
Church, he shares her Divine mission. Everywhere Catholics 
have their mission; but in the British Empire—and England 
is its seat—that mission is one no less grand and definite than 
it was under the equally wide-spread and dominant empire of 


Rome. 

Meanwhile the world in England was never blander towards 
us than now. With a delicacy, subtilty, persuasiveness, and 
a determination till now unknown, it seeks us, asking, not for 
apostacy, but for a compromise. It welcomes us, it meets us, 
it invites us into its schools and universities, there to be 
moulded and formed, while yet young and pliant, without 
altogether renouncing the articles of our Creed. 

Such recognized organs of the press as the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Spectator, and Saturday Review—they are the pulses of 
the world—are courteous towards us while we are silent on the 
distinctive claims of the Church and the Pope; but touch 
these, and they at once are angry, or spiteful, or contemptuous. 
It is natural that it should be so; for the more latitudinarian 
men are, the more narrow, intolerant, and intolerable must we 
Catholics appear in their eyes. It is useless hoodwinking the 
fact: they seek compromise; and compromise is impossible, 
because truth is one: no transaction in religion betweon us 
and them is permissible. There is nothing for it but to 
stand firmly and bravely together, as a phalanx, like Israel 
marching through the world, bound and knit together in truth, 
under the infallible guidance of the Holy See. 

The line of thought and appreciation here indicated as to the 
world’s treatment of the dogmas of the Life of faith, may be 
pursued with equal force along the path of its code of morals. 
There is greater danger to Catholics from the world’s prin- 
ciples than from her moral practice. Sins against faith are 
more mischievous than sins against morality, for the intellect 
is the eye and the light of the will and its guide; and, if this 
be obscured or put out, there is no end to misfortune ; “ abyss 
calleth upon abyss.” Still, there are dangers and tempta- 
tions here, enough to fill parents and their children with 
trembling, could they perceive, as those can whose work lies 
in the consciences of society, how perforated and honey- 
combed with immorality is this fair fabric of English society. 
There is a license in knowledge among the young, a freedom 
of use, of speech, of act, of companionship, a disregard of old 
restraints and protections, and an absence of respect, even in 
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the highest society, such as a few generations ago were 
unknown. The children have run ahead of their fathers and 
mothers. The finest “ sets” may throw a rich veil over their 
moral state, and the lowest “sets” muy whiten their sepul- 
chres ; but the corruption and pollution below, in both, are, 
alas! too visible to those whose “business is in the deep 
waters,” and who have to distinguish and judge between leprosy 
and leprosy. But we pass on from these thoughts; the only 
security for a Catholic is a thorough Catholic education up to 
the highest point attainable. 

These, then, are some of the reflections which must pass 
through the mind of every well-instructed parent, when he 
sets about finding for his son the more immediate preparation 
for his future in this turbulent and darksome sea called life. 

On the other hand, as a practical man, which he needs must 
be, he is aware that, unless his son is called to be severed from 
the world on special service, as priests are, he must neces- 
sarily enter it and fight his way through it. Hither he will 
have his fortune to carve and a future family to provide for, or 
else he will have public duties and responsibilities already 
waiting for him, riches tojdispense and influence to wield. 
The Church is no stranger to these paths, which God has 
traced out for His children in the world. On the contrary, 
she has a blessing for all the fruits of the earth, and ever 
stands by the exile from Paradise, while he labours in the 
sweat of his brow, to console and to refresh, even to direct 
and strengthen him. While his head is bent towards the 
earth and he pays the penalty of sin by labour, she sings 
to him, in the music of her Divine voice, “ Sursum corda,”— 
raise up your thoughts, your heart to Heaven, to God; journey 
upwards and homeward. This is her mission, and she has an 
infallible light to enable her to accomplish it. If need be, she 
has anathemas to launch and notes of reprobation with which 
to brand those who interfere with this her mission, or teach, 
under whatever specious guise of education or progress, that 
man should live for his exile and make this his home. And, 
because of this her mission, she watches more jealously over 
the question of the education of her youth than over any other 
mixed question whatever. It is with her a duty of vital 
import to allow of no separation between herself and her 
children during this, of all periods, the most critical for man. 

As a man of the world, the parent sees at a glance that the 
most effective method of securing the success of his son in his 
career through life is to give him the very best education 
attainable ; and, as a Catholic, he is aware that education and 
religion, like body and soul, must go together. 
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The time-honoured Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have been lately thrown open to Catholics, and Parliament 
and the country alike invite them to come and share its 
advantages. It is 4 strong temptation. Protestants have long 
enjoyed the benefits of University education; we know what 
sacrifices they are willing to make to attain it, and how the 
opportunities have all been theirs, while we, visited with a 
Julian persecution, had almost lost the aspiration after such 
a boon. But now we, too, are free and are invited. Can we 
decline the invitation ? 

There are two classes of Catholics who may be fascinated by 
the prospects of an Oxford education. It is impossible to 
encourage them to avail themselves of it: they are Catholics, 
and the Church forbids. But the legitimate aspirations, which 
happen to have turned their thoughts towards Oxford, deserve 
full consideration ; more than this, there is an obligation to 
provide, if possible, for their realization. It is not out of 
place, then, to endeavour briefly to detail the reasons whicli 
are working upon these two classes of Catholics. We shall 
then see more clearly where we stand, as to the necessity of a 
University education. After that, we may consider the nature 
of that tree of which we are forbidden the fruit; and next 
what possibility there is of beginning a Catholic University. 

First, then, there are the Catholic peers and landed pro- 
prietors and men of independent wealth—non-professional 
men. High education and careful intellectual training are no 
less instruments of power to the sons of these than they are 
to the man who carries his intellectual wares into the market, 
and is paid for them in money. Let us suppose the common 
case of the eldest sons of this class. The eldest son, 
frequently the younger son also, is to become a landed 
proprietor. Here then is to be a preparation for the exercise 
of a large important intellectual and moral influence over 
a numerous tenantry, beyond the mere granting of leases 
and receiving of rents, which can be done by anybody: 
there is to be an undefinable influence and authority to be 
acquired in the county, not only in elections and magistrates’ 
meetings, and quarter sessions, and public gatherings, but in 
a thousand other ways and details, in which the public, with a 
rational docility, yields itself to the personal action of a 
superior intelligence when accompanied by a high sense of 
duty, and an honourable spirit of self-sacrifice. Men soon 
learn whom they can trust ; and they choose for their leaders the 
men in whom they recognize the highest qualities. Then there 
are the more extended influence and power upon the whole 
empire, which may be exerted chiefly in the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, in one of which Catholics have hereditary seats, and in 
the other the full right to acquire seats whether for England 
or Ireland. But golden opportunities are worthless as dross 
where there is no perception, no ability, no sense of sacrifice 
and duty to use them. 

These are not days when the accidents of an ancestral name 
and a moderate income will carry much before them. The 
wealthy manufacturer, the successful merchant, the keen-eyed 
speculator, introduce a new element of social power, which 
they double in their sons by securing to them the benefits of 
a liberal education. The old hereditary squire, the baronet, 
or the peer, wrapped up in his ancient security, and consoling 
himself with his name and his pedigree, and supposing that 
the thoughts and family memories which exert so sweet a 
spell over himself and his domestic circle, must tell upon the 
world at large, is left far behind and forgotten. 

No; while neighbouring nations have fought their revolutions 
out on barricades, have confiscated property, expelled princes, 
destroyed aristocracies, stained their homes with blood and 
treason, we have been no more free than they from revolution, 
though of a different kind. It has been silent, quiet, unarmed, 
but steady and up-growing through the ranks of society. It 
has been the revolution sprung from hard-earned wealth, deter- 
mined labour, and intellectual and moral power. ‘Thoroughly 
well has this been understood and met by the ancestral houses 
of England. They have not been satisfied to bask in the sun- 
shine of their woodland parks, nor to count up their broad acres, 
nor to trust to a name ora rent-roll. ‘They have understood 
that, if they are to lead the country, if they are to have a part 
in determining the destinies of the nation, if they are to 
exercise a mission in the world, if they are to leave the trace 
of their life behind them, it must be by labour and self-sacrifice, 
and by cultivating their powers, as God has decreed, in the 
sweat of their brow. 

In this respect, England has given a luminous example to 
the world. While the aristocracies of other countries have 
become drivelling, emasculate, and an easy prey to the upward 
growth and jealousies of the classes below, in England, through 
labour devoted and conscientious, and a high sense of public 
duty, they are still in the front of the nation, and the nation 
accepts their leadership. 

It was Wellington’s saying, ‘‘ A strong sense of duty is the 
only safeguard for a public man.” And in a memorable 
speech in the House of Lords, in noble words, he said, “I 
hope we shall never rest till we have found sufficient means 
for teaching the people of England their duty to their Maker, 
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and their duty to one another founded on their duty to that 
Maker.” 

Lord Dalhousie, on going to India as Governor-General, 
wrote in August, 1847, ‘‘ Believe me, noble as the appointment 
is, it involves sacrifices which nothing but a strong sense of 
duty and the feeling of what God sent us into the world for, 
would induce me to undertake.” 

Lord Canning, in going to fill the same office in 1855, wrote 
these words to a private friend: “‘ There is no place like it for 
the means of usefulness which it puts into the power of one 
man. No such opportunity of leaving the mark of some good 
behind one, of doing something for the glory of God, can 
present itself twice in any life; and if rejected, it should be 
for reasons thoroughly self-satisfying and unquestionable, and 
in which no personal or selfish considerations should enter. 
But the wrench and uprooting, moral and physical, is awful, 
and I try not to think of it till the time comes. Feeling that 
my decision is the right one, you will, I hope, help me to 
follow out the course marked out for me, with a brave heart 
and a loyal spirit.” 

Lord Aberdeen, in 1854, expressed his high sense of duty 
in these words in a private letter: “If we are right; if we 
are acting from the highest motive; if we have no selfish 
object in view, and are actuated by a spirit of justice and 
moderation, as we shall stand clear before God, I cannot doubt 
that the country sooner or later will adopt our principles and 
opinions. If we act ever as in the presence of the Highest 
Tribunal we are safe, let what will happen.” 

A prayer was found in Peel’s table, when he died, which he 
composed and always used : the tenor of it was asking for “a 
right judgment in all things,” “ perseverance in the course of 
duty,” and “ an entire spirit of self-abnegation.” 

We read in an article in I’raser’s Magazine on Lord Herbert, 
a man of princely wealth, and heir to one of the oldest earldoms, 
that “‘ he had formed so resolute a purpose to labour diligently 
throughout his public life, that an appointment whose duties 
were not much more than nominal had no attraction for him. 
He would take office for work’s sake, or not at all. ‘ Had the 
situation I have accepted (so he wrote to his constituents) 
been one which required no exertion, no sacrifice on my part, 
I should unhesitatingly have declined it.’ His career since 
then has proved that this was no decent profession made to 
veil the greed of a new gambler at the game of politics. It 
was the simple declaration of the principle which was to govern 
all his coming years.” 

We have given these extracts because they serve as 
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specimens of our meaning, when we speak of a sense of 
self-sacrifice and public duty being the only security to the 
aristocracy or the upper classes for obtaining and holding 
the lead in public matters in this country. A longer list of 
names would hardly add much to what we have indicated ; 
yet, ad abundantiam, we may mention the names of Derby, 
Russell, Shaftesbury, Newcastle, Elgin, Clarendon, Panmure, 
Grey, Argyll ; or, amongst younger and coming-on men, Stan- 
ley, Cranborne, Carnarvon, De Grey, Kimberley, Dufferin, 
and Hartington. To any one who knows how most of these 
have studied and laboured and toiled, like a clerk on his stool, 
like a merchant at his desk, neither too proud nor too indolent 
to spend themselves upon public duty—some of them very 
dragons of work, passing twelve hours a day in office,—it will 
be evident that mere title and wealth are not passwords to 
power and influence in England, nor the true instruments with 
which to accomplish work, or to serve even our own interests 
or those of our neighbour. 

The provisions of the Reform Bill are a fresh stimulus to the 
higher classes to cultivate and exert their powers, intellectual 
and moral. The people, who are acquiring 1 dominant power 
in the country, are in the same measure losing the ‘“ bump of 
reverence” for pedigree and title ; and they are jealous of the 
privileges of wealth. It was one of their own, and of a 
shrewd and practical race, who hit the mind of the masses 
when he sang— 


A king can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he canna fa’ that : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Intelligence, labour, self-sacrifice, love of the public cause, alone 
command their respect, and easily secure authority and pre- 
eminence among the people. Unless the higher classes bring 
forth these higher qualities, they will find themselves swamped 
by the growing masses of the middle class, of the mechanics, 
artisans, and labourers ; for these have learnt to think, to com- 
bine, to “ strike ” ; they feel their strength, and the representa- 
tion of the country is now in great measure in their hands. 
The United States are a warning and a lesson to us; they 
warn us how strong and irrepressible may become the power of 
the people ; they teach us that if the higher classes cannot 
retain the leadership through the force and weight of intellec- 
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tual and moral power, they will be dragged along the ruck by 
the demagogues and the masses, and lose both name and 
honour. 

At the same time that these important considerations press 
themselves upon the mind of a father as he takes a broad view 
of the future duties and position of his son, he naturally falls 
back upon reflections on himself. He asks himself, how far have 
we Catholics of the United Kingdom recognized and entered 
into the public duties which belong to our State? We are 
twenty-six Peers, seventeen having seats ; fifty Baronets, thirty- 
two Members of Parliament,* some 200 independent landed 
proprietors in England alone ; and what mark for good have any 
of us left upon our country? Some of us have been satisfied 
with our pedigrees and titles, our fine old trees and our fruit- 
ful acres; we have been content to live upon the reputation of 
our ancestors ; we have feasted indolently upon the sweets which 
we could draw out of our position; we have sought an otiwm 
cum dignitate which we have not earned by labour. A life of 
public labour, sustained self-sacrifice to achieve great ends, with 
all the inconveniences and anxieties of responsibility,—these we 
have abandoned to others. We have soothed our consciences 
by occasionally attending a bench of magistrates, grant- 
ing a summons or a license, sitting on a grand jury. But 
as to meeting the social dangers of the times by carefully 
getting up subjects, constant reading, deep study, writing and 
public speaking, cultivating our powers and exerting all our 
strength—this we have left undone. We have not yet sprung 
into our true position, nor struck out boldly into public life. 
Be the past as it may with regard to ourselves, this is certain, 
we must bring up our children to recognize and accept their 
position as a post of labour and high responsibility ; they will 
have to account not only for their private acts and omissions, 
but for their omission also of public acts and duties. Under 
a despotic government the despot may alone be accountable to 
God for the general state of society. But in a country governed 
as ours is the responsibility will be charged not upon the 
Queen and her Ministers, but upon all men who, being born to 
a position, did not use it ; who holding power or the means of 
acquiring it, did not wield it; because they cared not to use 
their heads and their brains, or to forego their pleasures and 
convenience. If the Catholics of the generation which is past 
held a responsible position, we hold one yet more responsible ; 





* It is but just to say that several of our M.P.’s during the last thirty-five 
years have done themselves all credit, and proved what Catholics may do by 
devotedness, honesty, and public spirit. 
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and the generation to follow us will enter into moral responsi- 
bilities towards society and towards God far exceeding ours. 
For that which seemed only a tendency a little while ago in 
society to dissolve its religious elements, now is on the eve of 
active dissolution, or rather the process has already set in. The 
Catholic religion alone is “the salt of the earth ;” ,and every 
Catholic is bound to scatter that “salt.”” And social, political, 
professional, intellectual, moral power are all of immense avail, 
where the mind and will have been thoroughly imbued with 
the truths and precepts which Christ teaches, hic et nwne, 
through His Vicar and Church on earth. 

How shall we overcome the sluggish unwillingness in which 
we are immersed? How shall we vanquish the temptation to 
fritter away the prime of life in doing nothing? How shall we 
kindle a new flame in the bosom of our sons, and turn their 
life to the profit of their country and to the honour of their 
name ? 

We repeat it: in a country such as ours the Catholic nobility 
and gentry hold a double responsibility, arising out of their 
social position and out of their creed. Though we may forget 
it, there is One who will not forget. ; 

Now, without passing any judgment as to the justness of 
these somewhat severe reflections of Paterfamilias, we hold 
it our duty to present the true apology for this old-world, shy, 
retiring character of our Catholic families as regards public 
life. 

They have suffered long years of banishment for that faith 
which was more precious to them than gold or the favour of 
the world. They have been pariahs and outcasts from public 
life. After a man has been in prison or in shackles all his days, 
he scarcely knows how to use his new sense of liberty when 
set free. It is so with families. It is not forty years since 
the Catholic disabilities and penal laws were abolished. The 
moral effect of them, like an atmosphere, lingered in and 
about the old ancestral hall, impregnating, as it were, the 
saloons and passages, the study, even the very nurseries and 
all the curious old haunts. The father was shy, unversed in 
public life, and had no distinct precepts on this point to instil 
into the mind of his son; and so the son grew up like the 
father. But this excuse, we admit, is getting a little old; an 
atmosphere does not petrify and remain for ever: new currents 
sweep round and carry it away. 

We believe, then, that the master-reason of our stagnation, 
as men of public service, is to be traced directly to our want 
of University education. We shall pursue this conviction 
presently, after we have rapidly surveyed the thoughts of the 
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professional man, who has to complete the education of his 
son, and is tempted by the real or fancied promises of Oxford. 

It is a frequent and growing case. Itis a parent who belongs 
to that intelligent and energetic class which is the nerve and 
sinew of our body politic ; he exercises his honourable profes- 
sion, and by dint of perseverance, honesty, and intelligence, 
he rises above the average. He has given his boy the best 
education he can find in one of our colleges. He has watched 
his growth with love and anxiety; he has planned many 
a scheme for his future success in life. Immersed as he is in his 
own profession, the business of life has assumed, perhaps, an 
inordinate importance in his eyes; this life has been more 
present to him than the future; he has never himself studied 
the philosophy of religion, nor keenly realized the vital value 
of Catholic doctrine and tradition; he had not himself been 
educated amid the influences of a national Protestant and 
rationalistic University ; the questions discussed in his youth 
were not the questions of to-day. He takes a rapid survey of 
his own experience; he only half knows himself, because he 
only half sees the standard he might have attained ; he calcu- 
lates for his son the value of knowledge, education, prestige, 
and connection; he has heard Oxford men talk much about 
Oxford. He has understood it to be a password to success ; 
he knows University education, with its friction and attrition 
of mind, to be good. Oxford and Cambridge—the two 
great seminaries of the Protestant clergy—split, divided, and 
tormented with doubt, heresy, and rationalism, have opened 
their gates to a flood; the antiquated test of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is laid on a shelf; Jews, Quakers, Wesleyans, Dis- 
senters, Rationalists, and Catholics are all invited to enter, and 
are made welcome. Filled with parental love and interest, 
and dwelling overmuch upon the worldly prospects of his son, 
he determines to accept the invitation, and to send him 
to Oxford. The parents say to one another, “ We have done 
the best that we could for him hitherto ; we have built him up 
with every care ; in two or three years more the ship will leave 
the dock and put to sea without us; let us spare no expense 
then now, let us spare nothing to complete the outfit for the 
doubtful voyage of life. Let us send him for three years to 
Oxford.” 

Now, with each of the classes, that of the unprofessional and 
that of the professional man, whose claims to a University 
education we have thus briefly considered, we have a profound 
sympathy. Man is born to labour, whoever he may be: then 
teach him, and let him labour: God so wills it. Let’ him 
neither lead the life of a drone if he is in affluence, nor sink 
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among the dregs if he enters a profession. These are days 
for the Catholic to take his part in public life: the field is 
open to him: if he enters the race, why should he not win it ? 

But let it ever be borne in mind that we are sent into 
the world upon a more ennobling mission than a scheming 
policy after a name or earthly gain; and that the key to this 
mission, the guarantee to its success, and to our reward, is in 
our being Catholics, faithful as the needle to the pole, true as 
steel, tempered through and threugh in the genuine Catholic 
spirit. 

PWe have just now attributed the backwardness of some of 
our Catholic nobility and gentry in entering into the public 
business of the country, and their marked inferiority in this 
respect to their Protestant neighbours, to a want of immediate 
education and preparation for it. The same holds good with 
regard to our professional men, though, of course, in a very 
much less degree. 

Let us explain our meaning. The only educational esta- 
blishments we possess in England are our colleges. In past 
years our system of education naturally accommodated itself to 
the circumstances of the time: during the long night of the 
penal laws we got what education we could, at home and 
abroad ; and learnt “in our patience to endure:” when these 
became relaxed, we built up our colleges at home. Sedgeley 
first, then Old Hall, then Stonyhurst, then Ushaw.* They 
were founded as schools. They admit boys as young as ten or 
eight; their ordinary course is seven or eight years; their 
system, for the most part, is directed and proportioned to boy- 
hood. They were founded before the paths of public life 
in England were open to Catholics as now. They do not, 
therefore, lead a youth up to public life, and initiate him into 
it, as the national Universities do. When a boy has finished 
his college course, he is still a boy; he has associated with 
boys during seven or eight years, boyish as himself, and 
as heedless of the future. Contact with these will add nothing 
to him. Then, the rough and hardy life, the very inno- 





* Sedgeley Park was founded by Bishop Challoner in 176%. Old Hall 
Green Academy dates from 1769. In 1793, Nov. 16th, the Feast of S. 
Edmund, Bishop Douglas brought down to it the first arrival of Douai 
students : and Philosophy and Theology classes were forthwith opened under 
old Douai Professors. In 1794 those of the Douai Students, who 
belonged to the Northern District, left Old Hall for Crook Hall, Ushaw, 
where they opened their studies on the Feast of S. Teresa. Stonyhurst was 
given to the Society by Thos. Weld, of Lulworth; and Aug. 27th, 1794, 
a the last Rector of the College at Liége, opened Stonyhurst as a 
college, 
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cence and seclusion of it (which have left him in a happy 
ignorance of crimes, in which his equals in the public schools 
are already versed) turn him out somewhat unpolished,—true 
diamond though he may be. In point of mere polish our 
colleges do not equal Eton or Harrow—a small drawback 
indeed, compared to the greater learning, and purity, and the 
friendship with God which they secure. And thus it happens 
that, by the time he has gathered in the facts and knowledge 
of school life, and has reached the time to meditate on them, 
to perfect himself, and to pass through a more immediate 
noviciate for his career in the open world, there is no generally 
recognized and defined system to take him up and perfect him, 
such as Protestants have. 

Nor is this in any way surprising. Stripped and robbed of our 
public schools and Universities, as we have been—persecuted 
for 300 years, and thrust out—the only wonder is that within 
fifty years we should have been able to build up our primary 
schools and colleges. These colleges, moreover, are the 
best in the kingdom, in point not only of discipline and 
morality, but of instruction and general information, if we 
may judge from results in the Civil Service examinations, in 
the London University, and from the report of the Royal 
Commissioners on the Public Schools. 

The reason, then, why we have been without a University 
for 300 years is self-evident ; but it is not a little remarkable 
that, within forty years of their emancipation, Catholics should 
be already occupied with the thought of establishing one. 

The limitation of our system to schoolboy life, which 
answered perfectly while Catholics were very few in number, 
while they still retained their hiding-places, and sought only 
to pass through life unmolested, is becoming year by year less 
possible. New aspirations, new wants, a new scope and view 
of life—in a word, the more practical realization of our posi- 
tion and the necessity of striking out vigorously into public 
life, begin to clamour and to demand imperatively the comple- 
tion and perfection of our system; in other words, a Catholic 
University. 

The Colleges have felt the want ; and Stonyhurst and Ushaw, 
to instance only two, have made considerable efforts to supply 
it. At Stonyhurst there is comparatively a large class of 
young men, called “ philosophers.” But it is evident that a 
University is not the work of a school or college, but must 
be the result of an aggregation or combination amongst 
many ; and it is an act of the Holy See. 

Parents who, in their anxiety for the advantages of their 
sons, when they have finished their college course, have sent 
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them to Oxford, have alleged as their excuse their perplexity 
to know what to do with them during the three or four critical 
years of life. They have said that to keep them at home in 
idleness is ruin to them; to send them abroad to travel for 
three or four years has great drawbacks; to put them into a 
profession is what they cannot do; and to prolong their boy- 
hood in college is impossible. And then, feeling strongly all 
that we have described in a former page they ventured upon a 
step which the Church has now formally disapproved. 

The appreciation of a higher education, the aspiration after 
it, the efforts to attain it, are not local or sectarian, but are 
common to the whole country and to our day. It has been 
said—and there is a truth in it—that boys are snapped up into 
business, and men must enter young into professions, so as 
not to give their equals an unfair start: but statistics prove 
that University education is on the increase too; and that 
intellectual cultivation, which is its produce, is in the market, 
and obtains its price. This pervading desire for education is 
like a gentle breeze at sea, springing up of an evening on a 
little fleet of sail, which has laid still the whole day. It 
catches first one craft and then another, filling this sail and 
then that, until all the canvas is spread and the whole fleet is 
borne along, down wind, in one direction, towards the port. 
It began with the century, in the famous Lancastrian discus- 
sions and efforts in behalf of popular education ; it took hold 
of the half-deadened Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which were quickened by the application of the sharp knife of 
the Scottish utilitarian literati: then a ‘‘ Committee of Privy 
Council on Education” was called into existence in the year 
1838 ; then the whole of the Public School system received a 
new impulse from Dr. Arnold; finally, Royal Commissions 
were appointed to sit upon the Public Schools, and also upon 
the University of Oxford. And now these Universities are 
throwing off their religious character, and pretending to direct 
and educate the mind of the whole empire. But in the face of 
these pretensions, seven other Universities have been founded 
during this century, — Durham, London, Queen’s, Sydney, 
Toronto, Quebec, and the Catholic University in Dublin. 

The Catholic community was carried along by the same 
wind ; the industry which worked under the penal laws was 
quickened after 1829: the Poor School Committee combined 
with the Privy Council in 1847. Our colleges partook in the 
movement : they increased in number; their students multi- 
plied ; they affiliated themselves to the London University to 
obtain degrees, and they excel in the examinations. Now 
the clergy feel a want of purely ecclesiastical education, and 
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so the Bishop of Birmingham is founding his seminary ; 
others will follow. The laity feel the want of University 
education, and some help themselves amiss; and we are all 
beginning to understand that something must be done, and 
that a Catholic University is the proper culmination of our 
system. It is inthe wind: it is in the genius and character of 
the nation: within forty years Oxford and Cambridge have 
more than doubled the numbers on their books, and there 
has still been room for new Universities. When the tide sets 
in, it overflows all resistance ; obstacles are carried up with it, 
or sink behind it in the flood. 

It so happened, when the University of Paris was established, 
in the thirteenth century, certain Orders had set themselves 
against it (vol. ii. p. 8); they were wedded to their old system ; 
it was full of 7 memories and many blessings; it had 
been regulated by saints. But Stephen of Lexington, an 
Englishman, abbot of the Cistercians in France, saw the need 
of the times; and, feeling the want, founded a house, even for 
his own severe and contemplative Order, in Paris, in conjunc- 
tion with the University. That which was begun by a few was 
followed by all. It was the necessity, it was the drift, it was 
the grace, of the time. 

Now, the Church has never condemned the just aspirations 
of her children; she has always favoured knowledge and 
science. She preserved the literature even of the Pagans; 
she founded the civilization of Europe; and she has been 
foremost in every work of education. She has her divine 
instinct ; she has her experience of eighteen centuries; she 
is practised, as no other, in the intellectual and moral dangers 
which beset mankind ; she knows how to distinguish between 
the good and the evil fruit of knowledge ; and she can declare 
unerringly that this or that system is fraught with evil to the 
soul, and that religion and education should walk hand in hand. 
With the true instincts of a mother she watches over the welfare 
of her children, and points out to them, in clear words of warn- 
ing the systems which hold out a specious good, but are full 
of corruption and poison. Thus she has condemned both mixed 
education, and the fashionable divorce of the day between 
religion and education; as in the case of the “ Godless” 
colleges. She says to her children, “ Behold, I have a longer 
and more certain experience than you. I witnessed apostacies 
in Alexandria, in Cesarea, in Athens, and Antioch; I know 
how men will risk their souls for one taste of knowledge, for 
one grain of fame. I have had experience of the University 
system, almost divorced from moral and religious discipline 
in France, in Italy, and in Britain. I have bewailed the 
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influence and the pride of the Universities of Germany, de- 
dicated apparently to learning, but fountains of infidelity 
and sin. I have counted the apostacies in Trinity College, 
Dublin ;* the utter ruin of Catholic souls, some actually accept- 
ing emoluments as the price of divine faith,—and thousands 
silently, to themselves insensibly but surely, losing the bloom, 
the purity, the sensitiveness of Catholic faith, merging and 
compromising their religious profession as far as they dare, and 
daring more than they know. As a shepherd with his sheep, 
I forbid your entrance into poisonous pastures, but I lead you 
into pastures which are pure and healthful.” And thus the 
Church has condemned Oxford and Cambridge as seats of 
education for Catholics. She has condemned them upon her 
past experience, with her divine instinct, and after a due 
examination of the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

The invitation, therefore, tendered to us by Parliament and 
the Universities to participate in their Protestant or mixed 
education, is declined by the Church; and her children, who 
are properly informed of her mind and discipline, have no 
longer the possibility of hesitation. The question was raised ; 
it is decided and closed. 

But our desire after a University education is none the less 
keen; nor is this desire thwarted by the Church, because she is 


obliged to forbid us the Protestant Universities; it is but 
turned into another and a safer channel. 

We propose, therefore, briefly to consider two questions : 
the first, concerning the value to us as Catholics of the Oxford 
education, which we are compelled to forego; the second, the 
possibility of establishing a Catholic University of our own. 


Il. 


We fully admit that there are several natural advantages 
attaching to an education in the Protestant Universities of 
England, which Catholics are called upon to forego, for the 
sake of their faith and their eternal salvation. But we believe 
that many Catholics have very much exaggerated these benefits. 





* “Tt is a known fact, that of the Catholics who have studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, few have escaped without more or less of injury, not only 
to piety, but to faith. And yet the Catholic student there has the advantage 
of living in one of the most energetically Catholic cities of the world, and of 
possessing in abundance all the means of his own sanctification and perse- 
verance. Hundreds, it is said, could easily be counted up who have lost 
their faith in Trinity College—two of them a Dean and a Bishop in the Irish 
Establishment . . A Catholic Bishop, who studied there, has been heard 
. tosay that his preservation from perdition amidst so many dangers, was as 

~ a miracle as the preservation of Daniel in the lions’ den.”—P. 153, 

UBLIN Review, July, 1863. 
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Whether it be from the character of the mind which holds 
omne ignotum pro magnifico; or, whether they have judged 
of the benefits to be derived by a Catholic youth, from what 
they have seen or heard of the bright and perhaps rarer speci- 
mens of Oxford education, whom we have the happiness now 
to possess amongst us, we know not. If the latter be the cause, 
it must be remembered that the most prominent of these are 
exceptional men, and by no means a fair average type of what 
Oxford turns out every year in hundreds, who are never more 
heard of. But if the former be the cause, we hope in some 
measure to remove it, by introducing our readers to the tes- 
timony of Oxford men of position and ability, who have been 
put upon their evidence concerning the Oxford system. Our 
subject naturally falls under four heads: the social, the pro- 
fessional, the intellectual, and the religious. The subject is 
large; we can touch on each but briefly. 

I. A strong feeling prevails among some persons, that a few 
years spent at Oxford would form an admirable introduction 
for their sons into the best society. This is a delusion, based 
on just a sufficient groundwork of evidence to render it spe- 
cious and plausible. 

For, in the first place, Oxford and Cambridge have both of 
them far more the character of major Seminaries for the Pro- 
testant clergy than of dominant aristocratic schools. The 
Alphabetical List of the clergy of the Church of England con- 
tains 23,000 names: and if you except an insignificant number 
ordained from St. Bees, Lampeter, 8. Aidan’s, Durham, and 
London, these are almost exclusively supplied by Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Secondly, of the twenty-four Colleges* and Halls in Oxford, 
the Heads of all (except the Warden of Merton) are Protestant 
ministers. 

Thirdly, the Professorial and Tutorial staff is chiefly in the 
hands of the Protestant clergy. — 

Fourthly, five-sevenths of the students + may be considered 
clerical students, or candidates for Protestant Orders. 

And lastly, of “ Tufts,” as they are called, i. e., noblemen’s 
sons, wearing a gold tassel, their number varies from, say, 
five to twenty in residence at one time; and as they enjoy the 
privilege of counting eight terms of residence instead of 


* Fourteen of the nineteen Colleges, and four of the five Halls, were 
founded by Catholics. 

t Based upon a calculation made on the number of clergymen and laymen 
who have taken degrees in seven or eight Colleges. The fact, however, of a 
greater number of men for the world leaving before taking a degree than of 
the candidates for Orders, would somewhat modify the proportion given above. 
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twelve before they take their degree, social intercourse with 
them is in that proportion restricted and curtailed. 

Now we quite understand the Protestant gentry of England 
wishing their sons to be educated in the society of their future 
clergymen. Such acquaintance and companionship may be 
very nice and profitable for them; but we can rom 4 under- 
stand the advantages accruing to our Catholic young men from 
such society: they do not intend, we presume, to cultivate 
closer relations with the Anglican clergy than their fathers did 
before them. And yet, as numbers show, the greater number 
of their companions at Oxford must be men who are to take 
Anglican Orders; and nearly all their superiors and masters 
are actually Protestant clergymen. 

Dr. Déllinger will certainly not be accused of unfriendliness 
or of undue Catholic bias in his estimate of our Institutions. 
In speaking of our two great Universities he says, “ They 
may best be described as a continuation of the public school 
in connection with a series of clerical colleges.” * 

If, however, a man’s high ambition be the cultivation of 
the fashionable society of his fellow mortals, we believe he will 
attain his end far more successfully by entering a regiment 
of the Guards, whose prestige and welcome in society is 
always certain, than by running into excess with a young 
Marquis at Oxford or Cambridge, or having the entrée to the 
supper-table of a Duke, or being the familiar and the “ bottle- 
holder” of half a dozen other young “ tufts.” 

We hesitate to print the words “ toady ” and “ tufthunter;”’ 
but vile ideas get vile names. Truth is better told than con- 
cealed ; and the fact is, many persons spare their friends in their 
presence, who can neither stay the current of their own 
reflections, nor silence the open criticism of others behind 
their backs. j 

But to proceed: of these companions, the fancied heralds 
and ushers into good society, let us hear what has been 
deposed in solemn evidence from Oxford. 


“Tf the Oxford system wanted to present a pattern specimen of its defects 

. it would do so in the ordinary and recognized career of its noblemen 

and gentlemen commoners.”—Vide “Oxford University Commission.”— 
E. p. 56, Rev. D. Melville. 

A gentleman commoner, says the Report, is well known to be marked out 

for every kind of imposition. He is usually courted by the worse among 

his equals ; he receives his instructions, and is subjected to a less careful 





* Vide “ Universities Past and Present.” A lecture delivered in the Uni- 
versity Hall at Munich, Dec, 22, 1866, 
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discipline. This class may be regarded, taken collectively, says Professor 
Daubeney (and his words are quoted by the Commissioners in their Report), 
as the worst educated portion of the undergraduates, and at the same time 
the one least inclined for study. Its qualification is notoriously only that of 
wealth. The practice of taking gentlemen commoners has been discontinued 
in several colleges from a sense of its inexpediency. 


The Royal Commissioners advised in their Report, “ that all 
distinction between noblemen, gentlemen commoners, and 
commoners should be discontinued.”’ The advice has not been 
adopted. 

Dr. Liddel in his evidence before Mr. Ewart’s Select 
Committee, on being asked whether the sons of noblemen 
and country gentlemen are more or less numerous at Oxford 
than formerly, replied,—‘‘ I think they are rather fewer.” 

Were we here to consider the unaffected simplicity and 
kindly consideration for others which form the charm of the 
English gentleman, we could by no means say that these are 
the exclusive inheritance of Oxford and Cambridge. <A few 
months ago one of our leading journals published some articles 
upon the characteristics of the young men of the present 
day. We were told of their ‘‘ uppishness,”’ conceit, and arro- 
gance, joined to superficial knowledge and slender attainments. 
The Rev. M. Pattison speaks of the “conceit of knowledge 
where knowledge is not,” and says— 


The experience of every Oxford tutor must bear witness to the great 
amount of tumid verbiage, of metaphysical and philological terms current 
among students in their third year, who are quite untrained in power of 
reasoning, of distinct thought, and of correct knowledge of language. 


We are speaking here, however, of mental foppery and con- 
ceit only as they are odious in the character of a gentleman. 
The intellectual gentlemen Pharisees of our day, the chief 
tenet of whose creed is contempt for the opinions of others, 
are a growing set from Oxford. Very different from the men 
of other days! They are the groundwork of superficial un- 
belief, and the destruction of the principles of “respect and 
authority,” which are called by the Bishop of Orleans the 
bases of true education. 

II. Oxford is considered by some persons to be a good pre- 
paration for the learned professions and public life. And no 
doubt a liberal education is becoming every year more essential 
for success. But it is also sometimes popularly imagined that 
a young man, by taking his degree at Oxford, thereby pretty 
nearly insures success in after-life. There could not be a 
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more egregious mistake. If he take high honours at Oxford, 
he has, no doubt, a fair chance of success in whatever he may 
take up as his occupation for life. But this happens, not be- 
cause he carried off honours at Oxford, but because he has 
superior abilities, has improved them by careful cultivation, 
and turned them to account. 

Formerly, indeed, a degree from Oxford or Cambridge car- 
ried a value which it does not now. It was a kind of pass to 
a man, it got him privileges, and protection, and interest. It 
was often a sine qué non to his admission into certain offices, 
as we shall see presently, and it served him a thousand little 
turns. But the time of protection, and favour, and monopoly 
has passed away; and we are in the age of merit, competition, 
and competitive examinations. Men must now look, not to 
their degree and to the name of their school, but to their 
brains, to their perseverance, to the strength and honesty 
of their will. 

We have now to examine how Oxford stands in regard to 
the public life of the country. The numbers on the books 
of Oxford and Cambridge have nearly doubled during the last 
forty years. In 1826 they stood, for Oxford 4,923, and for 
Cambridge 4,866; at present they are, for Oxford 7,300, and 
for Cambridge 8,925. So that it will be seen that the nume- 
rical strength of the two Universities has immensely increased 
during the last forty years: it is now over 16,000, as against 
9,700 in the year 1826, 

One would suppose, therefore, that the members of these 
Universities, if they contain all those excellences which are so 
loudly proclaimed for them, would be found practically mono- 
polizing the greater number of desirable places and posts of 
honour in the country. And yet what is the truth? Their 
numbers have nearly doubled, and yet proportionately they 
occupy fewer places of honour in the country now than they 
did forty years ago. In spite of the increased exertions of 
Oxford and Cambridge to get possession of the mind and 
education of the country: in spite of affiliating to themselves 
schools all over England; sending forth boards of delegates 
to examine ;* in spite of their immense wealth and increased 
numbers, it would appear that these time-honoured Univer- 
sities are falling behind the nation instead of keeping in 
the advance of it. Such is the progression of other seats 





* By a grace of the University of Cambridge Senate, in 1865, these local 
examinations are extended to young ladies. 
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of learning, and of the population, will, and intelligence of the 
country. 

Let us come to further figures and facts. 

1. As to political life. At present out of 556 lay Peers, not 
50 English Peers are represented as having graduated at 
Oxford; and not 12 of the total number of Scotch and 
Irish Peers.* Forty years ago the number was smaller, there 
having been at that time little over 55 Peers on the Oxford 
books, of whom not half were graduates. 

In the present House of Commons there are 658 members ; 
and of these also not 50 are set down as graduates of 
Oxford.t In the House of Commons, forty years ago, there 
appear to have been a smaller number of Oxford men by only 
about fifteen, according to a reckoning made from a collation 
of the M.P.’s of that time with the University list of the same 
date.t The ratio of the influence of Oxford in the Houses of 
Parliament has not therefore been according to the ratio of the 
increase of her own numbers. The real increase of the influ- 
ence of Oxford has been in the ranks of the Anglican clergy, 
not in political life. 

As to great statesmen, it would appear that Oxford has lost 
her old cunning in rearing them. Lord Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Cardwell, and a few others, left 
Oxford about the year 1832; but since that noble little swarm 
of statesmen, what other cast has the Oxford hive sent forth ? 
The system seems to have changed ; and to our liking not for 
the better. Facts seem to endorse the opinion printed in a 
note to the University evidence, that the present system com- 
pared with the former, “ breeds better tutors and schoolmasters, 
but not statesmen.”’? We are inclined to think that it may be 
reasonably questioned, whether many of the more illustrious 
Oxford men, both in and out of Parliament, would not have 
become greater men had they never set foot within that 
University. We think it may be very fairly questioned, 





* Vide “The Peerage for 1867,” by E. Walford, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

+ Vide “ The House of Commons for 1867,” by E. Walford, M.A., &c. &c. 
A larger list no doubt might be made out, if we counted in men who have 
resided in Oxford, perhaps for a single term, as undergraduates, or have 
received, like Lord Derby and others, degrees later in life honoris causa, 
or by a decree of Convocation. But such as these can hardly be called the 
fruit of Oxford. The same calculation on the Legislature shows still less 
favourably for Cambridge, the numbers on whose books are, however, con- 
siderably larger than those of Oxford. 

t We were not able by that process to ascertain who of these had 
graduated, and who had not. 
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whether many minds have not lost something of their native 
strength by a habit of subtle refinings and of nice distinctions, 
at the expense of the broad, simple habit of mind, which, 
though less scrupulous’ of detail, pursues its main course 
straight to the end, and is above all things consonant with 
the plain practical English character. Scholarship refines and 
adds grace to the mind, but it does not necessarily enlarge 
or strengthen it. 

2. Till within a few years, the study of law at Oxford was 
entirely neglected ; or, at all events, nothing but the form of 
such a study was kept up, chiefly for the purpose of filling 
certain fellowships, which required a degree in Law. More 
attention, it is true, has been given to this department of late, 
but still it can boast of no high excellence, and has founded 
nos chool. Neither can Honours be‘taken in law, as in classics 
and mathematics. 

The Oxford degrees possess no privilege which is not also 
shared by the degrees of the nine other Universities of the 
United Kingdom. Dr. Dillinger sums up the matter by ex- 
pressing his opinion that, “the English Universities are not 
adapted for the training of public servants, nor are they in- 
tended to produce lawyers, or physicians, or men of science.” 

3. The other learned profession is that of medicine; and 
the most celebrated institution of this profession is the “ Royal 
College of Physicians,” in London. Down to 1842 no physi- 
cian was eligible to be a Fellow of this College, who had not 
taken his degree either at Oxford or Cambridge. But what 
do we find now? Out of 229 Fellows, 90 only have taken 
an Oxford or Cambridge degree. And this proportion will 
continue to diminish, for out of 565 members of the College, 61 
only, it appears, have come up from Oxford or Cambridge. Nor 
is it even whispered that the Royal College is less able or less 
skilled than formerly, when Oxford and Cambridge mono- 
polized all its fellowships. It is merely recognized that, in 
medicine as in other things, Oxford and Cambridge men now 
take their proper place; that is, the place earned by their merits, 
without let or interest. 

Within the last few years, competitive examinations have 
taken the place of favour and patronage in the distribution of 
many of the valuable Civil Service appointments which belong 
to our empire in India and the United Kingdom. To labour 
and rise in the Civil Service is the profession and the ambition 
of a large class of men. A competency for life, sometimes even 
wealth, is thus secured, and the path is open to honourable 
and national distinction. We have been informed that some 
of the Anglican bishops have been heard to complain that 
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candidates for the Church in Oxford and Cambridge have 
preferred the civil to the ecclesiastical service ; and that the 
number of their clergy has diminished owing to their doubts 
in faith, and the advantages held out by competitive examina- 
tions. However this may be, Oxford and Cambridge have 
sent up larger numbers for examination than any other esta- 
blishment. We have obtained the returns from one of the 
principal Civil Service Examination Offices, during the last ten 
years. We have carefully ascertained the number of examina- 
tions that have been certified, and the number that have failed ; 
and the result is that six-sevenths have failed from Oxford, and 
one-half only have failed from our Catholic colleges. 

It is therefore probable that no Catholic, with a view to a 
competitive examination, will send his son to Oxford. It is 
plain that Oxford and Cambridge have no pre-eminence, 
derived from unrivalled success in public life. 

In order, however, to illustrate the truth we have been 
maintaining, viz., that it is not necessary for Catholics to go 
to either of these two particular Universities in order to attain 
to eminence, either in politics, Parliament, law, medicine, 
literature, or science, we give the following list of well-known 
names, which we might largely add to. They may be con- 
sidered, indeed, as representative men of the various avoca- 
tions which they adorn, and none of them have been educated 
at either of the two Universities in question. 


Duke of Wellington 
Lord Campbell 
Lord Chelmsford 
Lord Russell 
Lord Clarendon 
Lord Brougham 
Lord Truro 

Lord St. Leonards 
Lord Cowley 
Duke of Somerset 
Duke of Argyll 
Benjamin Disraeli 
Joseph Hume 

Sir W. Scott 
Richard Cobden 





John Bright 

John 8. Mill 

J. A. Roebuck 
Thomas Carlyle 
Leigh Hunt 

Charles Lamb 
Charles Dickens 
Robert Browning 
Sir Archibald Alison 
Sir Benjamin Brodie 
Professor Faraday 
Robert Stephenson 


Isambard Kingdom Brunel 


Sir R. I. Murchison 
Sir Edwin Landseer 


III. Our next point is the intellectual instruction given at 
Oxford. 

Without wishing to depreciate many excellences it may 
possess, we must guard ourselves against the impression that 
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Oxford can impart any knowledge or cultivation which we 
should be jealous of and pine for, as though it were a 
monopoly which we are debarred from touching. Our guide 
and authority on this head shall be chiefly the report and 
evidence of the Oxford University Commission, as the more 
friendly and the most impartial; and we shall omit every 
allusion to the severe and hostile strictures upon Oxford and 
Cambridge which have appeared from time to time in reviews 
and from other sources. We must also observe that several 
changes and improvements have been effected in consequence 
of the Report of the Commissioners, especially by the Act of 
Parliament in 1854; but we are assured that the changes 
introduced have not been such as to annul the force of the 
evidence we are about to bring forward. 

It may be useful for the uninitiated to preface the following 
remarks by stating two facts :— 

Ist. A degree may be taken within a period of three years ; 
but of these three years, a residence of twelve terms, that is 
of about thirty-four weeks, is all that is required by the Univer- 
sity ; and one of the privileges of birth is that the University 
obligation of residence is limited to a period of only thirty-two 
weeks. This, however, would not be a correct account of the 
residence practically required of Undergraduates. For the 
various Colleges insist on longer terms of residence than the 
University does. The practice, indeed, of the Colleges some- 
what differs ; but it is a fair statement, we believe, to say that 
a residence of about twenty-six weeks in the year is as much 
as is ordinarily required: many take their degrees without 
even so long a residence. 

2nd. The cost of taking a degree, all things included, is 
£800 at least; to very many it is as much as £1,000. 

Let us now hear something about the living instruments of 
education. The education at Oxford may be said to be given 
by the college tutors, rather than by the University professors. 
There are between thirty and forty professorships ; several of 
them held by the same person. Some of the old professor- 
ships have received a larger endowment since the Act of 
Parliament in 1854; but still “many of them are so in- 
adequately paid as to be practically useless to the University, 
from the impossibility of securing the entire services of 
eminent men.” 

Dr. Dollinger touches off the professorial system at our 
Universities in these words :— 


Six or seven lectures in the course of a year, framed to produce a pleasing 
effect upon a mixed audience, are held to constitute a satisfactory perform- 
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ance of a professor’s duty. Instead of placing himself, like a German teacher 
in the centre of his subject, and then marking out its circumference, and 
mastering it as a system, the English professor contents himself with taking 
a bird’s-eye view, and so gliding lightly over his theme, throwing a casual ray 
of light upon isolated parts of it. 

Even the erection, some years ago, of a few new chairs, especially for the 
teaching of history, has not succeeded in changing their traditional character 
in any} essential particular. The German [and we might add the Roman| 
method, whereby a whole region of knowledge is traversed from end to end, 
in a series of daily lectures, delivered by the teacher and taken down by the 
pupil, has as yet no footing in them. 


The late Dr. Arnold used to give a complete cowrse of modern 
history at Oxford in nine (!) lectures during the year. 

The tutors, upon whom education at the University really 
depends, are about seventy in number. They are usually 
chosen out of the Fellows ; but the qualifications of a Fellow and 
an instructor are by no means identical. 


Of tutors there are generally three or four in each college, who divide the 
work between them; sometimes making a division of the lectures to be 
given, sometimes of the pupils to be instructed. Instead, therefore, of 
receiving in each subject the instruction of one eminent man, who gives 
himself up entirely to that, the undergraduates have as many teachers in 
each subject as there are colleges, and each tutor has to undertake several 
subjects. Moreover, the Fellows, from whom the tutors are taken, cannot 
marry, and, in consequence most tutors are watching for some opening in 
another quarter. They are rapidly removed, and have not time to pursue 
their studies far.— Evidence,” p. 128, by the Rev. Fred. Temple, DD., late 
Tutor of Balliol, and Head Master of Rugby. 

As a general rule [says the Rev. John Wilkinson, M.A., of Merton] a man 
secures a home and marries as soon as he can get the means; an able man 
does this sooner than another, and is forthwith lost to Oxford. Thus the 
best, because the most experienced, tutors are being continually drafted off 
into the world, and the duties left to young men. This evil will increase, 
as the demand for highly-educated men increases at home and abroad, in the 
service of the Government and in professions. No tutor seems to regard his 
office as a profession, or its duties as an employment for life. Nor can a man 
be expected to live without a home ; to this his tutorship not leading, he 
throws it up at the first prospect of something else, making, perhaps, « 
present sacrifice. . . . As he begins so he ends, without hope or fear ; 
no services improve—no incapacity lessens his position or his pocket. It is 
unfair to expose human nature to this severance of duty and interest.— 
“ Evidence,” p. 75. 

I believe the colleges and halls, according to their present constitution, are 
wholly incapable of furnishing adequate instruction on the subjects now 
studied. . . . Practically we have twenty Universities instead of one. 
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The principle of division of labour is thus seriously violated ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that, giving the existing tutors credit for the most conscientious 
devotion to their duties, anything but the merest mediocrity of instruction in 
various branches of literature and science should be the result.—Rev. W. 
Hayward Cox, Vice-principal of St. Mary’s Hall.—“ Evidence,” p. 97. 


Sir Charles Lyell’s evidence is to the same effect :— 


The unavoidable consequence [he says] of the present system, is that the 
Greek and Roman languages and writers are taught to grown-up men at 
college in the same style as to boys in the upper classes of our grammar 
schools. Indeed, the average college tutor is not equal in ability and scholar- 
ship to the average head-master of a great public school. Parents who have 
no personal experience of Oxford, and who hear that there are professorships 
there of modern history, English literature, several living languages, political 
economy, law, and medicine, astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy, and botany, are too apt to believe that all these things are really 
taught to those who wish to study them.—“ Evidence,” p. 120. 


We may sum up this evidence, with that of the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, M.A., now rector of Lincoln College :— 


The causes of the disrepute of the College tutor may be easily enume- 
rated :— 

1. Chiefly individual inferiority, want of ability, defective attainments, 
indifference to his occupation, and other personal disqualifications. 

2. Each tutor undertaking too many classes and too many pupils. 

3. Each tutor having to teach too great a variety of subjects. 

4, The admission of unprepared students, who lower the general tone 
of instruction. 

5. The too great toleration of idle students. 

6. The transitory nature of the occupation, which in most cases being 
adopted in transitu to a totally different pursuit, has none of the aids which 
in the regular professions are derived from regard to professional credit, and 
the sustained interest which a life-pursuit possesses. —“ Evidence,” p. 48, 


The Report of the Royal Commission stated that it con- 
sidered the present state of instruction to be unsatisfactory. 

The value of the Private Tutor system is sometimes much 
cried up. Let us add a remark upon this subject made by an 
advocate of the system, himself eminently qualified, from his 
own experience and from keen penetration, to speak on such a 
point with authority. It is Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P. :— 


The persons into whose hands private tuition principally falls are young 
men of unformed character, knowing little of the world, or probably of any- 
thing except the course of study by which they have gained distinction. 
They have, nevertheless, very great influence over their pupils, and are from 
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their youth, their sincerity, and their earnestness, the most dangerous mission- 
aries of whatever opinions they take up. They are the persons who are 
really forming the minds of the undergraduates before they have formed 
their own. The University knows nothing of them except their names in the 
class list : in their college they have no status, and it is quite optional with 
them whether they enter into the society there or not. Everything is 
entrusted to them, and no caution whatever is taken for the execution of the 
trust. As regards the private tutors themselves, I cannot but think it bad 
for them that the moment they have taken their degree, they should be con- 
sidered at once elevated to the highest intellectual eminence, and spend their 
whole time in teaching that which they have but just and barely learnt. 
The tendency to narrow the mind and generate habits of self-conceit is 
obvious. 


The Rev. David Melville’s evidence in this respect corrobo- 
rates that of Mr. R. Lowe. He says :— 


The effects for ill (of the system of private tutors) are shared by the 
teacher, the taught and the academical system under which, to such an 
extent, the phenomenon is found. The teacher suffers morally often ; intel- 
lectually generally .... the taught suffers by having his idleness and 
inactivity consulted, and a sense of reliance on others generated, where 
especially the contrary would be advantageous. It is thus through the private 
rather than the public tuition that opinions get canvassed—views adopted 
and energy displayed : most of the attachment on one side and felt interest 
on the other is there, and so the result on the system is necessary ; 
either it is coloured by the narrow and defective character of those who, 
though unauthorized, are the efficient agents, or there is an evident want of 
relation and harmony between it and its active ministers.—“ Evidence,” p. 56. 


Abundant corroborative evidence might be alleged from 
persons who have passed through both systems, to show that 
the decided advantage in teaching lies with such colleges as 
Ushaw, Stonyhurst, and Oscott—to name only our three 
largest—over the colleges of the Protestant University. We 
have it from the mouths of Catholics who have gone to Oxford, 
and of Oxford men who have joined our colleges. 

With regard to degrees, we are told that ‘ University 
success is rather the reward of memory than of mind, and 
is more likely to be secured by fixing facts and doctrines 
firmly in the memory, than by drawing them from remote and 
subtle inferences or by establishing between them refined and 
logical distinctions ” (R. Lowe, p. 13). Another authoritative 
witness deposes that “it is the business of the private tutor to 
pack into his pupil’s memory the ready-made results of labour, 
to enable him to pass an examination as well as if he had 
worked out the subject or author for himself.” And another, 
a Fellow and a tutor, says, “ the teaching has rather respect to 
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the examination than to the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers and the formation of character : a subject is not studied 
in a broad and comprehensive manner: and the student’s 
energies are cramped.” And the Report says “that it is well 
known that the greater part of the higher degrees are con- 
ferred on the performance of exercises which are merely 
nominal.” 

We conclude this point by the summing up of a leading 
London organ of the last evidence given by Dr. Liddell, Dean 
of Christ Church, before Mr. Ewart’s Select Committee. The 
passage has been reproduced by other organs of the press :— 


His evidence fully confirms the worst that any opponents of University 
monopolies have ever alleged as to the evil effects of the present system. 
Twenty-five years ago the abuses of the educational system at both one and 
the other University were disgraceful enough ; but there is now the positive 
testimony of Dean Liddell, the head of the largest and most distinguished 
house at Oxford, to the effect that of late years education at his University 
has been degraded, and that it is even now in process of degeneration. One 
cannot regret this ; it is only the result which was to be anticipated from the 
maintenance of a bad system, opposed to the ideas of the time, identified with 
the retrograde political notions of a decaying faction. One is not surprised 
that the best class of Oxford graduates, the most distinguished scholars whom 
the University has of late years produced, the “double-firsts” of her class 
lists, now decline to take an active part in the teaching and the practical 
conduct of the University, or to mix themselves up with a system which they 
rightly believe to be doomed. It will be so until some steps are taken to 
popularize these great foundations, to take them out of the hands of narrow 
sectarian cliques, to make them what they ought to be, the true intellectual 
centres of the nation. 


We add the general verdict of Mr. Jonn Stuart Mill, as ex- 
pressed in hisinaugural speech; a person certainly who has before 
him larger means of knowledge and experience than we have. 
He says, “ Youths come to the Scottish Universities ignorant, 
and are there taught. The majority of those who come to the 
English Universities come still more ignorant, and ignorant 
they go away ” (p. 10 of his Address, &c.). 

IV. We now come to our fourth and last criticism upon the 
Oxford system for a Catholic. It is infinitely the most impor- 
tant, because it touches directly the mainspring of his eternal 
destiny. It is the religious influence of Oxford upon a youth 
from a Catholic college. 

And we must preface what we have to say by an obvious 
consideration. Fish out of the salt water and fish out of the 
fresh cannot thrive togethcr, or even live in the same tank. 
There is an essential difference in the taste and temperature of 
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Catholic and non-Catholic society in England. Youths out of 
these two classes cannot be gathered into the same reservoir 
to be intellectually and morally fed together, and then turned 
out each perfect in his way. The reservoir is fed from the 
salt or the fresh water; but if from both, the fresh water will 
lose its sweetness. 

Now, we are not saying that Catholics are more learned, 
more intelligent, more active or philanthropic than their 
fellow-countrymen. We do not say they have no faults and 
vices, that their lives are not sometimes a scandal to the whole 
world, that they have not much to guard against and plenty of 
improvement to make. But we maintain that their standard of 
supernatural virtue and morality, that their sense of a personal 
relationship towards God, are altogether different from that of 
the common mass of their fellow-countrymen. The intellec- 
tual attitude and state of feeling educed by the life and 
certainty of faith, create between them and non-Catholics 
a guif wider than could exist between the ordinary English- 
man and the ordinary Greek or Roman Pagan. 

Contrast the country-house, the ‘home of a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic family in England. You would suppose they 
were of different zones. The latter may be busy upon public 
questions, honourable, fair, gentle in bearing, kind to the 
poor, and holding it correct to attend Church on Sundays. 
The former has a chapel in the house, and daily Mass 
and the constant presence of the Blessed Sacrament. ‘There is 
the early training from childhood, a tenderly constraining love 
for the Mother of God, familiarity with spiritual books and 
lives of Saints, who form an unseen companionship; there 
is the awakening vocation, perhaps, among sweet, and bright, 
and playful sisters to a life of perpetual self-immolation ; then 
there is their falling out of the ranks of society, one by one, to 
seek a life of apostleship, or prayer and penance, in the 
cloister. And is there not in the mind of a Catholic mother a 
clear appreciation of the truths of faith, a reverence for the 
Church of God, a love of the Sacraments, a positive dread of 
mortal sin for her child, which descends to her like an inherit- 
ance of Catholic truth ? and are not these the pure voices and 
controlling influences which form the Catholic child? From 
her knee-side, from off her neck, her boy leaves her to go to 
college. There he remains seven or eight years.* He plays, 





* “ A boy’s business when he goes to school is to learn, that is, to store up 
things in his memory. For some years his intellect is little more than an 
instrument for taking in facts, or a receptacle for storing them; .... he 
has opinions, religious, political, and literary ; and, for a boy, is very positive 
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and studies, and learns; and the industries of Catholic piety 
and devotion acquired in childhood increase. He grows up, 
protected from evil, like a plant by the side of fresh waters. 
Till now his instruction, secular and religious, has kept pace 
with his years. He is eighteen or nineteen. What is the 
wrench which we are now anticipating to take place? He 
is to be sent to a Protestant University. And, note it well, 
it is just at the time his reasoning powers are coming to per- 
fection, and the spirit of philosophical inquiry is rising sponta- 
neously in his mind, and the desire arises to analyze the nature 
of his mind, and to understand the rationale of the faith and 
practice which he imbibed in the confiding trust of childhood. 
Just at this moment—his first turning-point in life—the crisis, 
perhaps,—he is to be cut adrift from the old moorings ; and 
he is launched into the turbid and troublous waters, which 
from a thousand polluted sources flow into the Protestant 
University. Better far were it for a youth of inquiring mind 
to have been sent while a simple boy to a Protestant school 
than to be sent toa Protestant semi-rationalist University now 
that his mind is settling into manhood. Many can bear testi- 
mony to this; the late Duke of Norfolk,—who was sent to 
Cambridge in a time when its religious influence upon the 
mind was much less active than now, though objectionable 
religious regulations, since abrogated, were then enforced upon 
Catholics,—never ceased bitterly to regret having been sent to 
Cambridge till the day of his death. 

But what is this University in its religious aspect? It is 

the natural product and result of the Protestant heresy and of 
the public and private schools of the country. Many of these 
schools have been characterized by their own masters as 
“sinks of iniquity.” And the appalling evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Public Schools in no way disproves 
the statement. 
It has been said, by a person whom we may not name, 
but whose authority, gravity, and position in Oxford command 
the respect of all, that “‘ education in Oxford is infidel to the 
very core.’ We are not surprised at the statement. How 
could it be otherwise ? 





in them and sure about them ; but he gets them from his schoolfellows, or his 
masters, or his parents, as the case may be. . . . It is the seven years of 
plenty with him; he gathers in by handfuls, like the Egyptians, without 
counting ; and as time goes on, there is exercise for his argumentative powers 
in the elements of Mathematics, and for his taste in the poets and orators ; 
still, while at school, or, at least, till quite the last years of his time, he 
acquires, and little more.”—Discourse V., Scope and Nature of University 
Education, by Dr. Newman. 
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It seems to us that Oxford is to the Protestant dis- 
solution in the nineteenth century what the old Alex- 
andrian school was to the dissolving forms of polytheism in 
the third and fourth centuries. Under the mantle of the 
neo-Platonic philosophy were gathered, with much that 
was true, the religious errors of the East and the West. Plo- 
tinus, Porphyrus and Iamblicus, Maximus and Chrysanthus, 
offered a philosophic apology and an argument in favour of 
all the gods of Olympus, and they retained yet for a time the 
departing spirit of the national polytheism. And so in like 
manner now, a practical and utilitarian philosophy admits into 
Oxford all comers and all creeds. All may be taken in and 
shaken together in one mould: they will come out, parts, it 
is supposed, of a beauteous mosaic. 

A warm Oxford advocate for the abolition of religious tests, 
the Rev. H. Wall, Professor of Logic, writes thus: “ Reason 
and experience confirm the opinion that if Dissenters (and we 
have the honour to be included under this designation) came 
for education to the Universities, both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters would be improved—Dissenters would become more 
Churchmen, and Churchmen would become less bigoted. I 
believe that dissent (and, of course, Catholicity) has much more 
to fear than the Church of England has from a University 
education.” In other words, he believed in the assimilating 
influences of latitudinarian Anglicanism ; and so do we. The 
late Head of a college goes still further, and assumes that the 
abolition of tests will produce a rapid growth of atheism in 
Oxford. 

And here we must enter a passing criticism upon the study 
of philosophy in Oxford. Mr. T. D. Acland,* in a most 
temperate letter, published in the May of this year, and 
addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, upon “ the Discouragement 
of Elementary Mathematics in General Education at Oxford,” 
informs us “that elementary mathematics are practically dis- 
couraged in Oxford as a branch of preparatory mental discipline 

. and that recent changes, however beneficial in other 
respects, have not lessened, but increased, this fundamental 
defect.” . . . “The mathematical school has been gradually 
reduced by various causes ; and is not now more than forty per 
cent. on the men of one year.” And it appears that a man 
may pass through Oxford and take a degree without knowing 





* Mr. Acland is M.P. for North Devon, a late Fellow of All Souls, 
and a Delegate of the Senate of the University of Oxford for Local 
Examinations, 
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a single proposition in geometry. From this somewhat dis- 
creditable statement, it is clear that mathematics are not the 
intellectual discipline of Oxford; but classics are. Of this 
we do not complain. But what we desire to point out as a 
matter for the deepest consideration of Catholic parents and 
guardians is, “ that a classical scholar, however eminent in 
scholarship, is excluded from honours in the Final Examination, 
unless he has given a considerable time to metaphysics.” Mr. 
Acland laments the ‘‘ ignorance of common principles and 
laws of nature,” in Oxford, and desires “ more security for 
sound training in exact studies, admitting of definite certainty 
, . before young men are plunged into an ocean of doubt 
about the reality of the faculties, intellectual and moral, with 
which we are endowed by our Creator.” The new system of exa- 
minations, he says, “has had the effect of prematurely forcing 
abstract questions and doubts on minds ill prepared to master 
them.” Note, then, the terrible and radical danger into which 
every young Catholic, who goes in for honours in classics is 
at once necessarily plunged. He is obliged to give a con- 
siderable time to the Protestant or sceptical or infidel meta- 
physics of the place ; and “ he is plunged into an ocean of doubt 
about the reality of the moral and intellectual faculties,”’ and a 
thousand other vital questions which arise in metaphysics, 
and which a Catholic professor alone is properly and safely 
able to teach. What Oxford professor ever correctly appre- 
ciate such writers as Mill, Hamilton, Mansel, Congreve, and 
the writers of the German school? And these are the works 
commonly read. What professor ever for a moment dreams 
of being guided in his investigations and teaching by the 
light of Revelation and of the Holy See? Here the deadliest 
poison may be unsuspectedly drunk in. The shipwreck ofa 
Catholic’s faith again and again is attributable to his study of 
unsafe philosophy and metaphysics. This is a question which 
deserves to be treated at length, but we must pass on to 
sketch it rather more in the concrete. 

Every one has heard of the famous volume of Hssays and 
Reviews. They mark an epoch, and may be considered the 
starting point for modern Oxford Rationalism. Their disciples 
in Oxford, Fellows and Undergraduates, have already shot 
far ahead of their masters. But let us hear the true esti- 
mate in which these fascinating modern semi-rationalists are 
held. 

Of Dr. Temple, now Head Master of Rugby, it has been 
said :—“ Few men possess in Oxford a higher credit or influ- 
ence, and none have with more success put themselves at the 
head of all its most liberal action.” Mr. Wilson is spoken of 
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as ‘ one who has exercised the most powerful influence upon 
the intellect of Oxford.” Mr. Pattison and Mr. Jowett, 
“have for years been mainly responsible for the education of 
their respective colleges. Both have been surpassed by few 
in the influences they have exercised over pupils and colleagues, 
and the part they have had in the action and progress of 
Oxford studies. Indeed, as the foremost man of the foremost 
college, as possessing wide-spread personal influence, as the 
friend and guide of most of the ablest of the younger students, 
the Regius Professor of Greek might well be taken as the 
chief and the mouthpiece of all the fresher and younger intel- 
lects of Oxford.” And mark, we are not quoting from Catholic 
sources, but from Oxford, and from the best intellectual 
observers in England of the advance of modern thought. 

Consider for a moment what may be the immediate and 
personal influence of a tutor. Although, as a rule, the moral 
power of tutors over their pupils may be small, yet sometimes 
we know that itis the most fascinating, the most subtle, and 
the most constraining. Instances of this abound, for good 
and for evil. Take a tutor actuated by the idea of education 
enunciated by Dean Stanley, for instance ; he truly says: 
** Sympathy is the secret of power, no artificial self-adaptation, 
no merely official or pastoral relation has an influence equal 
to that which is produced by the consciousness of a human 
personal affection in the mind of a teacher towards his scholar.” 
Or again, by Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds: “No educational 
result, that deserved the name, was produced otherwise than 
by contact of human living soul with human living soul ;” or 
by the Rev. 8. Hawtrey, who speaks of the absolute necessity 
of “ getting hold of and acting on the human heart ;” or by 
another who talks of “ individualising the pupils.” Who does 
not see what an immense power such an animating principle 
as this confers upon a tutor over his pupil, a power which, we 
will not say may be used to corrupt his morals, but his faith, 
and even this not designedly ? 

A youth is full of warm affections and sympathies ; he is 
perplexed, as is often the case on the threshold of manhood, 
with doubts and difficulties concerning himself, his constitution, 
his duties, his principles, his faith : he is inclined to generous 
confidence ; he feels inwardly the desire for the support and 
sympathy of a friend, whom he dares not seek, whom perhaps 
before he has never felt the need of. Such a youth, if he falls 
in with an intelligent, gentle, affectionate tutor, will become 
moulded and inspired by him, and nearly the whole religious 
system of his boyhood may be insensibly undone, as unintelli- 
gent and inadequate. For what security have you that your 
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son’s tutor may not secretly and practically be even a Deist or 
a Pantheist in religion? His cultivated mind, his generous 
sympathetic nature, his winning ways, his correct conduct, are 
no proof against this. He may have his own clear view of the 
problem of life, of the human soul, and his own philosophical 
solution and way out of all religious difficulties whatever. 
The very natural goodness of his heart may all the more 
subtly deceive the judgment of your confiding son and may 
serve him as a solid path, terminating in the ruin of his super- 
natural faith on the low level of a devout naturalism. There 
is no end to the power of generous and intelligent sympathy, 
or the influence, as Dr. Hook would express it, of the “ con- 
tact of the human living soul with the human living soul.” 

And parents have no security as to who their son’s tutor 
shall be when he is sent to Oxford. 

This, moreover, is certain: the minds of all—Heads, pro- 
fessors, and tutors—are more or less poisoned and deformed 
with heresy; and the most active, the most attractive, and 
most inquiring minds, if you except a few Puseyites and 
Ritualists, are latitudinarian and rationalistic. ‘There is every 
probability that in another session the test of religion and 
Christianity will be wholly abolished; there will then be no 
legal bar to as rank an infidelity as any in Germany, entering 
into the privileges and powers of the governing body of the 
colleges and University. 

‘The real and the professed aim of University reform, be it 
remembered, is to educate the mind of the country. And as 
speculative religion can no more be excluded from the mind 
than the presence of God from the world, it stands to reason 
that the religious #0¢ of Oxford must be a solution of the 
rationalistic and anti-Catholic tendency of the country. Are 
we to plunge our Catholic sons into such a miasma as this? 
The very dissenters themselves, we are assured by Mr. Jowett, 
in his evidence taken this year, “are kept away because they 
come to a set of teachers in whom they have no confidence and 
with whom they have no sympathy.” 

Now observe, from another point of view, the mischief in 
Oxford to a young Catholic who is to enter public life. Ina 
day such as ours, and in our state of society, it is essential 
that an educated Catholic should be thoroughly formed on 
Catholic philosophy and the rationale of his religion. This 
is the study not of the schoolboy but of the man. Now, what- 
ever else is taught him at the University, this is not. To 
fix attention to our meaning, take as an instance the doctrines 
implied by the Syllabus. ‘lhe Pope claims to have a supreme 
voice upon the moral principles on which society should move 
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and live. He has infallibly condemned many principles current 
in modern society in a Syllabus of eighty propositions. All 
Catholics are called upon to reject those propositions ; many 
of the doctrines implied in them are not purely religious, 
social and practical, and so must affect and govern the 
principles and conduct of a Catholic in many of the social and 
political relations of his life. But how can a beardless youth, in 
the atmosphere of the Common Rooms, lectures, supper parties, 
and society of Oxford, be expected thoroughly to imbue his 
mind and life with such topics as these? How can he form 
himself upon doctrines which he always hears derided or 
pitied, or which are only suggested to him by the difficulties 
he hears brought forward against them? He may be told to 
read in private ; but practically the only course left open to 
him is to attract as little attention as possible to his religious 
principles, and above all things to avoid ground on which he 
has not been thoroughly instructed. His best chance is 
silence. He is but a unit in a hostile camp, and not armed 
with a Chassepot or a Snider. He is but a boy; like David, 
unused to war; but, unlike David, he has neither the grace 
nor the skill to use a sling and five pebbles out of the brook, 
and attack a giant clothed in the armour of the Philistines. 

The sanctity of early traditions, the instruction of boyhood, 
his faith, may serve him much; but they do not supply him 
with all the reasons and arguments he needs. He had 
received instruction proportioned to a boy; he is now the 
associate of keen, searching intellects; they have little 
reverence for what is holy, if they understand it not. And 
he can explain only so far as he has been taught and 
remembers. 

But it may be said that the natural pugnacity, the chivalry 
of an Englishman, will make him hold his own if attacked. 
We make full allowance for this noble quality, and admit it ; 
but to attack, and bully, and brow-beat is not the way at 
Oxford ; it were safer for the young Catholic if it were. He 
would make a better martyr than a confessor. In the fable, the 
warmth of the sun beat the strength of the wind, and gentle- 
ness is more difficult to withstand than violence. 

We have not touched upon the subject of morality. It is 
a delicate topic. It shall be dismissed as speedily as possible 
after a few quotations from Oxford evidence. The Proctors 
have full authority to close any house of ill name in the 
city, and no doubt this authority is occasionally exercised ; but 
there is also a party who ‘‘ look upon bad houses as a neces- 
sary evil, and hold that purity is increased by the presence of 
temptation.” 
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But let the Rector of Lincoln again kindly give us the 
benefit of his long experience. He says :— 


It is to be feared that the moral and religious standard with which a 
well-disposed, youth comes up froma pious home would not be elevated 
by a close and habitual intercourse with the Senior Common Room. The 
habits and manners, therefore, which gave the conventual system its good 
effects being changed, we must not think any virtue resides in its mere forms. 
If little or nothing of moral influence is obtained by intramural residence, 
neither is the college gate any mechanical security against dissolute habits. 
The three great temptations of the place I suppose to be fornication, wine, 
and cards, or betting. Without exaggerating the turpitude of the first- 
named vice, yet every one who is aware of the amount of moral and intellec- 
tual prostration traceable to it here, must wish that every protection against 
temptation should be afforded to the weak and unsteady. It may be left to 
any one to estimate what amount of such protection is given by the necessity 
of being within doors by midnight.—“ Evidence,” p. 43. 


The Rev. H. Wall, Fellow and Bursar of Balliol, is speaking 
of his twenty-two years’ residence :— 


I wish I could say that the discipline of Oxford had much capacity for 
becoming worse. I wish I could say that immorality had yet to be introduced 
among our students. 

As to the personal superintendence of college tutors—if any parent thinks 
that when he enters his son at a college he necessarily puts him where his 
moral and intellectual training will be carefully watched by a tutor—I can 
only assure him that he is under a pleasing delusion. I do not deny that 
some college tutors try to exercise this superintendence ; but, after all, what 
personal superintendence can a tutor exercise over twenty or thirty pupils— 
young men who must be left to themselves for the greater part of the day, 
who have their own rooms, and are as much separated from their tutor as if 
they lived at the other end of the town? This personal superintendence 
may be desirable, but it is not a reality.—* Evidence,” p. 148. 


We must here quote from the evidence of Dr. Pusey, given 
on the 22nd of July in the present year, before Mr. Ewart’s 
Select Committee. He says :— 


Neither Oxford nor Cambridge is a small town ; and I am afraid that 
there is as much opportunity of vice in Oxford as anywhere else ; it has 
most terribly changed in my own memory. 


Dr. Pusey was asked whether he was able to say, from the 
nature of the evidence before him that the cases of immorality 
which have arisen in lodgings in Oxford are exclusively attri- 
butable to the members of the University. He replied that — 
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the evidence went to that effect: that the names of persons 
and colleges had been mentioned incidentally, and in such a 
way as not in the least to give the impression that the unfor- 
tunate persons were telling lies. As to seduction, he said it 
is on the side of the poor women. He had made inquiries of 
a lady of family and education, for ten years interested in 
reclaiming the unfortunate women of Oxford; and he had 
received a list of seventeen houses of ill-fame, several of 
which were not known to the police. It was perfectly excep- 
tional for any poor women, being natives of Oxford, not to 
have begun their bad career in a lodging-house. Servants in 
these lodging-houses are probably the least respectable class 
of young women. ‘The master and mistress go to bed at 
their own time, and, contrary to the rule, the key is left with 
the maid, and she has to let in the person who is lodging in 
the house at twelve o’clock at night, when everybody else 
is asleep. ‘The ideas of morality of the poorer lodging-house 
keepers were exceedingly low; they connived at things that 
were going on wrong. . . . He quotes a member of the Board of 
Guardians at Oxford as saying that it was important to stretch 
a point to keep a young person in the workhouse, because 
the alternative of going to a lodging-house would be her 
destruction. “As for regulations, they are simply not kept; 
although there are regulations at this moment with regard to 
the lodging-houses.”’ 

It appears that only two years ago three successive Proctors 
brought the terrible state of mischief effected by the lodging- 
houses upon the University before a committee of the Heb- 
domadal Council, to which Dr. Pusey himself belonged. A 
plan was proposed to the congregation, “ finally we gave it 
up, thinking that regulations would really be of no use what- 
ever.” 

The Rev. T. V. Bayne, Censor of Christ Church, at present 
Senior Proctor of the University, gave his evidence before the 
same Select Committee with great caution and reserve. It 
was elicited, however, that the moral tone of the University 
has not improved, but has deteriorated during the last fifteen 
or twenty years; that there are more dissolute women, more 
temptations thrown in men’s way, and that he is afraid they 
yield to them; moreover that the University has done nothing 
to invigorate the discipline by a stricter observance of rules, 
or by more extensive superintendence ; though he (Mr. Bayne) 
has endeavoured to do what he could. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in speaking of such evidence, as this 
which we have adduced, treats it lightly and as of “ quite 

a secondary importance.” And there is abundant proof for 
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the assertion that the University itself is fatally stamped with 
the loose principles of the day upon this grave and anxious 
matter. In fact, there is nothing clearer from the evidence of 
the action taken within the University and in Parliament, than 
that efforts are really and steadily directed to extend the 
intellectual influence of the University, and to draw men 
within its power, but that those things which Catholics con- 
sider to be essential and vital points of morality, are either 
not provided for at all, or are treated as puerile and of mere 
“ secondary importance.” 

It will be remembered that we have already contrasted the 
difference in tone and principle between Catholic and non- 
Catholic homes. If this difference is to be erased in the future 
—if we who have the faith and the Sacraments are to aspire 
to no higher a perfection than to that of those who have them 
not, then let the anxious father and the pious mother send 
their son to Oxford; but let them first read the following 
words in the Report of the Oxford Commission, and then ask 
themselves whether this is the social norma they wish to work 
towards. ‘The Report runs thus :— 


“The real causes of extravagance,” says Professor Walker, “ are the state 
of society in general, and the weakness of parents who wish their sons to 
be like other young men.” “A different tone of social morality,” says Mr. 
Congreve, “on the two points of extravagance and idleness must prevail both 
at Oxford and in the country generally, before there can be any effectual check 
on these evils. Among the higher classes of English society public opinion on 
these points is very lax. To spend more than their income, to waste their time, 
and to be moderately disorderly in conduct, have been and still are so usual 
in ordinary English education of the upper classes, that they are tolerated 
by a very indulgent treatment in society—treated as privileges of the rich 
and easy classes, and only complained of by the great majority of such classes 
when they lead to too marked a failure or to too heavy bills.” “Some 
parents who are rich, but not distinguished by rank, are too often glad to 
place their sons on a par, as regards expenditure, at least, with those of higher 
birth, or even to give them a larger allowance. Some even of those who are 
not rich prefer an expensive college, and do not greatly repine at follies 
committed in aristocratic company.”—Report, p. 28. 


We read in the touching history of Arnold’s life, that he 
used to weep by himself over the innocent boy as he entered 
public school, knowing for certain that his corruption was at 
hand. We do not know whether Mr. Pattison weeps over 
Oxford, but his words are remarkable: “ It is at least doubt- 
ful,” he says, ‘ whether our corrupting and enervating influ- 
ences do not preponderate over those which invigorate and 
elevate the mind.” 
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After this, we feel almost inclined to ask ourselves whether 
there is not some truth in the terrible principle laid down 
by Mr. J. S. Mill in his inaugural lecture at St. Andrew’s, 
when he enunciated that ‘it is beyond the power of schools 
and universities to educate morally or religiously.” What 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Pattison have implied of Rugby and 
Oxford respectively, Mr. Mill declares of all schools and 
universities. 

Three classes of objections may be alleged: to which we 
reply with brevity. 

I. It is urged that whatever is said against Oxford may 
be equally urged as an argument against entering the navy, 
the army, medicine, the law, or the civil service. 

Now, firstly, life at Oxford is not a profession, but an educa- 
tion: and Oxford prepares men, directly, for no profession, 
save that of Anglican Orders. 

Secondly, Catholics are obliged to enter professions in order 
to earn their bread, but Catholics are not obliged to be edu- 
cated at Oxford. 

Thirdly, and far most importantly, as it seems to us, there 
are intellectual dangers peculiar to Oxford from the fact of 
its being a seat of education and of literary and philosophic 
inquiry, which do not at all exist in any of the professions. 
We must insist upon this, even though we trespass on the 
patience of our reader. 

Dr. Newman,* in speaking of the office of a University to 
enlarge the mind, says that— 


The communication of knowledge is either a condition or the means of 
the sense of enlargement or enlightenment . . . but it is equally plain that 
such communication is not the whole of the process. The enlargement con- 
sists, not merely in the passive reception into the mind of a number of ideas 
hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s simultaneous action upon and to- 
wards and among those new ideas, which are rushing in upon it. It is the 
action of a formative power, reducing to order and meaning the matter of 
our acquirements ; it is the making the objects of our knowledge subjectively 
ourown . . . it isa digestion of what we receive into the substance of 
our previous state of thought ; and without this no enlargement is said to 
follow. There is no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of ideas one 
with another, as they come before the mind, and a systematizing of them 

A mind thus enlarged possesses the knowledge, not only of things, 

but also of their mutual and true relations : knowledge, not merely considered 

as acquirement, but as philosophy. Accordingly, when this analytical, dis- 

tributive, harmonizing process is away, the mind experiences no enlarge- 
ment. 





* Discourse V. The Scope and Nature of University Education. 
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From this remarkable passage we perceive what is the dis- 
tinctive office of a University education towards the mind. 

Now, what would be the result to the mind in this “ analy- 
tical, distributive, harmonizing process ;” what would be the 
estimate of the “ mutual and true relations of things,” if in 
the communication of knowledge the chief branch of know- 
ledge were ignored? What, if the most important branch of 
all, the knowledge of Christ and His Church, were kept out 
of sight, and the mind left only with that perception of it 
which it had acquired in boyhood? The result would be 
that the mind, so enlarged would form its views, and would 
harmonize its opinions and judgments, leaving religion prac- 
tically on one side. It would assimilate only that which it 
had digested. ‘he intellectual draught of knowledge, which 
was the “condition or the means of its enlargement,” had 
been composed with the principal ingredient of a philosophical 
knowledge of religion left out; and the consequence is 
that the truths of his religion have no weight or place in 
the mind and views of an intellectual man, thus formed. 
He is a cultivated man, but not a cultivated Cutholic. 
And he who has not been expressly and laboriously trained 
in the intellectual principles of Catholicism will, at a place like 
Oxford, imbibe subtly and unconsciously, but for that very 
reason with the more deadly effect, intellectual principles 
abhorrent to Catholicism. 

But now consider more particularly the case, not of ordinary 
youths, but of those pre-eminent for active intellect ; of those, 
therefore, who will mainly influence the new generation 
towards good or towards evil. And here we adopt not only 
the thought, but almost the words of another writer on this 
subject in the October number of 1864. 

In a University such as Oxford a vigorous intellectual 
cultivation is given to such minds as these; but it is accom- 
panied by no proportionate knowledge of Christian doctrine 
and of the unapproachable intellectual greatness of Catholicism. 

Add to this two most certain and palpable facts: first, the 
Catholic student is brought into familiar intercourse with the 
most able and influential Protestants of his own age whom 
England produces ; and these are unanimous in regarding the 
maxims of the Papacy, theological, social, and political, as a 
synonym for everything which is narrow, retrograde, and im- 
becile. Secondly, his religious knowledge is imperfect, his 
principles are not yet firmly rooted (as is evident from the 
very fact that his education is still in progress) ; the intrinsic 
bias of the intellect, apart from Divine grace, is intensely 
opposed to intellectual submission of any kind, and intellectual 
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pride is the deadly enemy of docility to the Holy See, and is 
the high road to apostacy. Nevertheless his intellect expands 
and strengthens ; and as his habitual associates are intellectual 
men, who make intellectual independence their very boast, he 
too necessarily becomes like them, intellectually proud and in- 
dependent of authority. He becomes angry, or grows con- 
temptuous, or chafes under the teaching of the Holy See ; for 
he has not studied and mastered her system, and at the same 
time her teaching and her spirit are definite and practical, 
and always demand his submission and interior assent. Thus 
his intellectual excellency becomes the occasion of his in- 
ward rebellion against the Church, perhaps of his open 
apostacy. 

Now, nothing in the least like this holds in the case of a pro- 
fession. It has been remarked that men of uncultivated minds 
possess a singular power of contemplating moral phenomena 
without forming on them any judgment of their own: they 
are not tempted to intellectual pride in the way that men of 
vigorously cultivated minds are. 


They receive, as Dr. Newman says, in a passive, otiose, unfruitful way, 
the various facts which are forced upon them . . . Like seafaring men 
who range from one end of the earth to the other; . . . they sleep, and 
rise up, and they find themselves, now in Europe, now in Asia; they see 
visions of great cities and wild regions; . . . and nothing which meets 
them, carries them forward or backward, to any idea beyond itself. Nothing 
has a drift or relation; nothing has a history or a promise. Everything 
stands by itself, and comes and goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes of a 
show, which leave the spectator where he was. 


Just so, the ordinary professions and avocations of life may 
leave a man, with regard to all things, except those which 
directly belong to his profession. But not so the University, 
which professes to form and enlarge his mind, to form the 
judgment and to teach it the “true and mutual relations and 
harmony of things.” You see, therefore, how fundamentally 
different must be the effect upon the mind of the action of a 
University, and the partial and fragmentary teaching of a 
profession. 

II. Next, as to the prospect of Oxford being converted 
to Catholicity through Catholics frequenting it for educa- 
tion; the idea is fond and futile. Even were our young 
men saints, they could not be recommended to embark on 
such an undertaking. Saints would not attempt it by such a 
method. §. Gregory, the Divine, speaking of himself and 
of his companion, 8. Basil, during the perilous period of their 
higher studies, writes thus instructively :— 
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We knew only two streets, and chiefly the first of these, which led us to 
the Church, and to the holy teachers and doctors who there attended the 
service of the altar, and nourished the flock of Christ with the food of life. 
The other street with which we were acquainted, but which we held in much 
less esteem, was the road to the schools, and to our masters in the sciences. 
We left to others the streets which led to the theatre, to spectacles, feastings, 
and diversions. We made it our only and great affair; it was our only aim, 
and all our glory, to be called, and to be Christians . . . We did not 
keep company with students that were impious, rude, or impertinent, but with 
those that were the best and the most peaceable, and with those whose con- 
versation brought us much profit, being persuaded that it ts an illusion to 
seek: the company of sinners, on pretence to reform or convert them; it is far 
more to be feared that they will communicate their poison to us than that we 
shall impart to them our virtue.* 


These are remarkable words indeed; not only because they 
come from the lips of so great a Doctor and Saint—a man 
versed in the knowledge of the world; but because we know 
aliunde that in spite of these watchful precautions S. Basil 
had become so touched with pride and conceit through the in- 
fluence of the University, that had it not been for the tearful 
prayers and influence of his sister, S. Macrina, who induced 
him to abandon the schools, he never would have become a 
Saint, or merited from the Church the title of “ the Great.”’ 

M. de Montalembert has set forth, in his work on the 
“Monks of the West,” that paganism and the religious errors 
fostered in the national academies of the empire were destroyed 
not so much by the great Fathers and teachers of the Church 
as by the action of Divine Providence, which broke them 
up with the empire, by the hordes of barbarians from the 
North. These settled down with simplicity of mind and heart, 
and received from the Church, chiefly through the teaching of 
the Religious Orders, the pure doctrines of Christianity. 

S. Jerome’s writings are full of anger and sorrow over the 
way in which the few Christians who frequented the State 
Universities insensibly imbibed Pagan principles, and the 
— effect of popular Paganism upon the Christian 
people. 

We see little prospect of converting Oxford and Cambridge 
to the authority of the Catholic Church: they yearly travel to 
a greater distance from her teaching. They become more 
contemptuously indifferent to supernatural faith, more ration- 
alistic, more latitudinarian ; and they gladly receive into their 
bosom every form of creed or of unbelief. No doubt, a com- 





* S, Greg., Theol. Or., 43. 
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munity of learned priests, thoroughly zealous and active, might 
snatch many a brand from the burning. But this is altogether 
different from sending young Catholics to Oxford for education. 
One thing is certain: it is a greater evil for a Catholic to lose 
the brightness of spiritual vision, and the instincts and sym- 
pathies of the faith, than for a Protestant to be left in the 
ignorance in which he has been brought up. 

We purposely avoid entering upon the subject of a Catholic 
college at Oxford. It was a project put forward some years 
ago by persons as desirous as ourselves for the common good. 
But it was considered, and finally set aside by the highest 
authority. It is, therefore, neither necessary nor desirable to re- 
open the discussion. We may remark, however, in passing, that, 
whatever might become the character and the influence of such 
a college, it would render the future foundation of a Catholic 
University morally impossible, for it would effectually tap the 
small stream of our Catholic youth, and establish a tradition 
all the more difficult to break up, because of its worldly and 
local fascinations, and of the expenditure and foundations to 
which it would have given rise. 

Were a Catholic hall in Oxford permitted, as an act of 
expediency and condescension to the wants of the moment, 
and were some to build a college, and were others to 
endow it with a number of Fellowships, it would become, not 
only morally, but legally impossible to apply them to the 
establishment of a Catholic University. Such a permission 
would be to build up obstacles to the work, which all Catholics 
must have at heart. 

III. A last objection. It will be said that we have made 
no admissions in favour of Oxford education ; that we are blind 
to its benefits because we see its evils. We have no desire to 
shirk the truth. We are quick to admit that there are two 
considerable advantages which Oxford presents to her sons. 
The first is intellectual: and consists in the friction and 
attrition of mind with mind. This is the process of eliciting 
and stimulating the mental powers by the presence and action 
of superior and varied abilities, guarded by laws imposed by 
mutual respect and self-restraint. It is the refining, smooth- 
ing, and polishing process of intellectual contact and attrition, 
as of pebbles in a running stream. It is the chastening of 
the rawness and rudeness of boyhood. 

But even this, undeniable boon as it is, is half paralyzed by 
the Oxford system, if we may believe the evidence of her own 
sons, one of whom declares that, “ between the Heads and 
Fellows of the same society there is a distance; between the 
Fellows and the Undergraduates an impassable gulf. And 
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yet the junior Fellows (the usual residents) and the Under- 
graduates are not so much removed from each other in years, 
as to impede an unembarrassed and friendly intercourse.’’ 
Another yet weightier authority truly remarks, that “ the 
insensible action of the teacher’s character on the pupil’s 
is the most valuable part of any education; and any scheme 
which involved the loss of this influence would be much to be 
deprecated. But it is contended that this influence is not 
now exerted by the body of Fellows on the Undergraduates. 
College life has ceased to be the life in common, even for the 
Fellows, that it once was: as between the Fellows as a body 
and the students it creates no society whatever. Our existing 
system of college habits so far separates the Undergraduate 
from the Fellow that his merely being lodged under the same 
roof makes him no real member of the family, brings him into 
no contact with his seniors. ‘The relation between the student 
and the college official is, in general, as distant and technical 
as that between the officer and the private in our army. The 
young men associate with and form one another’s character 
mainly.” 

We only remark that this was not the old Catholic system 
at Oxford, and that such drawbacks to mental and moral 
friction and training could not exist in a Catholic University. 

But we fully admit that we Catholics are called upon to 
make some sacrifices for the salvation of our souls. We can- 
not have all that this world offers, and secure the joys of the 
next. And we think, in the matter of University education, 
that the particular point we must be willing to forego, in part, 
is the advantage of that peculiar mental friction which belongs 
to Oxford and Cambridge. We cannot, indeed, hope to bring 
together for long years to come the same number of under- 
graduates as there are gathered at Oxford, and therefore we 
must rest satisfied to be shorn of the benefit which springs out 
of great numbers. But, on the other hand, of this we may be 
certain, that there will never be “ an impassable gulf” between 
our students and their masters. And that the constant contact 
with their superiors, men of ability and high education, will have 
an elevating tendency and a power of attrition far beyond any- 
thing which is generated at Oxford by a congeries of untrained 
youths brought together from the Protestant schools of 
England. 

The other advantage which we allow to Oxford is one we 
should be glad to insist upon, did space permit. It is one, 
however, which it is perfectly open to us to share. It is this: 
the wisdom of putting a youth into rooms, enlarging his 
liberty, and permitting his visits to home to be longer 
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and more frequent. He is thus gradually prepared to enter 
the world and public life. To learn how to use our liberty is a 
great business of education. The “rod of discipline” must, 
“with a great reverence” and charity, indeed, be held in the 
hand of another for the boy; but it ought betimes to be 
passed into his own hand, that he may wisely learn to use it 
upon himself during life. Here, again, Protestantism has been 
a mar-plot in the system of education. Sloth, gambling, 
moral evil, and extravagance are brought into too close prox- 
imity to youth, Liberty is not learned by license. We believe 
a Catholic English University, bent upon driving a wedge into 
English public life, would offer a far higher security to the 
right use of liberty than Universities which must daily become 
more common, more rationalistic, and therefore more unre- 
strained in thought and act. 

To sum up, and to take leave of this part of our subject. 

We thoroughly recognize the high motives which actuated 
several Catholic parents in sending their sons to Oxford as 
soon as Oxford was open to receive them. They sought the 
best intellectual culture for their children, the best preparation 
for their after-life. So far good: we ardently desire to second 
their noble aspirations. But they knew not the peculiar 
dangers of Oxford—how should they ?—and the Church had not 
then clearly spoken. But the question has since been examined 
in principle and in detail, and the Church has now plainly 
declared that “parents are to be in all ways dissuaded from 
sending their sons to the Protestant Universities.” It is not 
for us to explain the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
nor to insist upon the sinfulness of frequenting the proximate 
occasions of sin. ‘This is not the province of a public reviewer ; 
but we may take leave to point out, however briefly, what 
appear to us will be the natural consequences, the natural 
fruit of Catholics continuing to go up to Oxford. 

(1.) They will grow up imbued, as we have shown in an 
earlier page, with the principles of a false philosophy; u 
ignorance, therefore, of Christian philosophy ; and, as we en 
also seen, in ignorance of those points of their religion which 
it most behoves them in these days, as men of education and 
position, to understand and defend. They will present, there- 
fore, the shameful spectacle of men of cultivated intellect 
undervaluing and holding cheap the most practical doctrines of 
their religion, and unable to explain or justify them. 

(2.) They will form a school, more or less united, of 
liberal, rationalizing Catholics: because this is the atmo- 
sphere of young Oxford; and this is the intellectual attitude 
forced upon all educated Catholics, who are indifferent to 
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their religion, or ignorant of its proper influence and impera- 
tive claims, or are bent on the delusive scheme of reconciling 
the maxims of the world and of the Church, and on joining 
the broad and narrow ways together. 

They will be jealous of Rome; for they have lived in an 
atmosphere saturated with hatred and contempt for Rome ;— 
jealous of Rome, because they do not study, or listen with 
docility to, the constant teaching of Rome, or conform their 
judgment to hers concerning the evils and errors which are 
ever cropping up in human society ;—jealous of Rome, in 
a word, because they began to act in opposition to her, by 
disregarding her warning voice when she spoke to them 
against mixed education. Such a disposition of disregard for 
her authority must increase so long as they persevere in it. 

They will become abettors of nationalism in religion. Every 
influence in Oxford is in this direction. The history of 
England for 500 years before the Reformation; her history 
for 300 years since; the national character; the spirit of 
independence; the example of all around them ; the absence 
of those who could speak truly and deeply from a Catholic 
point of view ; a false notion of patriotism ; an ingrained pride 
and mistrust of others whom they will learn to consider 
narrow-minded and unenlightened (perhaps for no better 
reason than because they have not been educated in a Pro- 
testant University), will practically lead them to gravitate to 
the happily exploded principles of the old Cisalpine Club. 

(3.) They will probably be found to keep aloof from 
Catholics on Catholic questions. ‘They will be wiser than the 
wise : they will enjoy an enlightenment above their fellows. 
They will be suspected by Catholics, and they will resent that 
suspicion with contempt. Or else they will act at times 
boldly and enter into the field, as a wolf in sheep’s clothing ; 
and behave according to the bias and character of the educa- 
tion they have received. 

When the trial comes, they will choose the world; they 
will sell their master for thirty pieces of silver; for a smile at 
Court; or for the praise of men; or to obtain a place, or for 
the bauble of some earthly gain. There will be apostates 
from such a school, as there always have been. 

(4.) Or if their temptation is to immorality, they will 
probably exceed even Protestants and Rationalists in evil 
and extravagance ;—proving to the world that their religion 
holds them no tighter than their associates in crime, and 
illustrating again the too well-known maxim “ corruptio optimi 
pessima,”? 

Of course there will continue to exist counteracting influ- 
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ences upon many such Catholics, though not on all ; such as 
family tradition, hereditary Catholic policy, domestic relations, 
early associations, and the training of boyhood. It will be 
well if they prevail. Sometimes they have prevailed, in the 
end: it is probable they will sometimes prevail again; but we 
have no security ; we must take the rule, not the exception ; 
and we have abundant proofs and examples that pride of 
intellect, contact with error, tampering with faith, love of the 
world, the pursuit of ambition, which are essentially kindled 
and nurtured in such godless temples of learning, are too apt 
to trample upon divine grace and its instincts, when these 
stand between a man and his strong desires. 

It may be said that ordinary and every-day youths will not 
be exposed in the same degree to these intellectual dangers. 
But they will be exposed to them indirectly, for they will 
learn to regard liberal and rationalizing Catholics as the recog- 
nized leaders of Catholic thought. And to the temptations 
against morality they will be ever more susceptible than are 
the able and intellectual. 

If it besaid that we have overcoloured the evils and 
magnified the prospect of danger, we fully admit that in Oxford 
there is much which is good, while we deny the allegation 
that we have overcoloured the evil or magnified the danger. 

It is not so much a question of quantity as of quality. We 
treat of poisons: and mixed education is a deadly poison. 
That the poison be administered in “a golden cup,” or in 
honest bread and homely fare, matters little. Oxford is poison 
to true Catholic life. Of how many soever other ingredients 
Oxford may boast, there is not one which is love of Rome. 

We have performed an ungracious and a painful task ; and 
certainly we should never have interfered in the affairs of 
Oxford had not Oxford, by inviting our youth, made herself 
a domestic question; and had not an exaggerated estimate of 
her merits become a dangerous bait and a snare to some of 
our own Catholics. Have we written with a view to destroy all 
hope of University education for Catholics? Far from it. We 
have wished to demonstrate the necessity of a Catholic 
University which should crown and complete the educational 
establishments which flourish amongst us. 


IIT. 


It would be beyond our province, as a Catholic periodical, 
to bring forward any plan of our own for a Catholic University ; 
to exhibit schemes without authority, and to challenge idle 
discussions as to ways and means. Such a matter is in the 
hands of others; and is vested ultimately in the Holy See. 
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It is not, therefore, for us to bring in the bill. There are 
however a few general and broad observations which we con- 
ceive may be permitted to us. 

In estimating our future we own that we are not of those 
sanguine and happy temperaments, who see no difficulties in 
any path before them. But then we know that the timid and 
the slothful always descry “a lion in the road ” and “ a lioness 
in the path,” and build up mountains out of mole-hills. ‘he 
never help on any work ; they never put their shoulder to the 
wheel, until the wheel moves on the plain. We feel convinced 
that innumerable difficulties may be raised against attempting 
even the first step towards a Catholic University. It will be 
said that we are too poor,—as though everything was to be 
begun at once; it will be urged that they who desire Univer- 
sity education are too few,—as though there was nothing in the 
maxim of economy that “the supply creates the demand ;” 
and as though we ought not to plant the acorn because we 
may not live to enjoy its shade. Rather, we think that they 
render a greater service to mankind who bring clearly into 
view the end to be made for, than those do who from the outset 
morbidly delight to sum up and collect all the difficulties 
they can find—the stones and steeps and “ lions” of the way 
—and so discourage the heart of the multitude which has 
neither set out nor sees a mile ahead, and is always for 
sitting down or turning out of the road. 

If we do not, therefore, begin by introducing an army of 
objections, it will not be understood that we are blind to their 
existence. We believe that each in its own time will be 
overcome when fairly met. We are convinced that not one 
is endowed with the privilege of being indomitable. Diffi- 
culties may slacken, but will not arrest our course. After 
these remarks we venture to point out, most briefly, the 
following broad facts. 

The elements of a University are among us :— 

1, We have twelve or fourteen principal colleges* in Eng- 
land ; and it is ascertained that we are giving a liberal education 
to more than 2,000 students. Many of these for age or 
advancement correspond to the freshmen and undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

2. We have Religious Orders, who make education their 
profession and an object of their existence, notably the devoted 
Society of Jesus, with their resources in learned men to draw 
from all over the Continent. 


* Old Hall, Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Oscott, Prior Park, Downside, Ample- 
forth, Douai, Beaumont, Edgbaston, Everton, Ratcliffe, S. Beuno’s, Bel- 
mont, &e., &e. 
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3. We have communities of Secular priests given up to 
science and letters at Ushaw, Oscott, and Old Hall, to mention 
only their principal houses of education. The spirit or the 
vow of poverty and the mortified life of the priest are a 
security against the claims for high remuneration put forth 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

4. There is also a list of laymen, who could render most 
efficient service by lectures in their own departments of 
science. 

5. A Charter and power to confer degrees might be pre- 
sumed upon from the favour of the Holy See ; and there is no 
reason why these degrees should not come to acquire for 
their possessors equal honour with those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

6. As to degrees recognized by the law of the land, already 
nearly all our colleges are affiliated to the London University ; 
nor can there be any grave objection to the members of a 
Catholic University entering in like manner into a similar 
participation, so long as it may be necessary. 

7. But if the Catholics of England founded a University of 
their own, we might, judging from the example of Ireland, 
and from the tendency of the times to favour education in all 
its branches and to erect Universities, expect, in due course, 
to obtain a legal charter. If Ireland secures such a charter 
within ten years, why may not we look for one within twenty ? 
But one thing is certain ; we must work for it and merit it, 
if we are to earn it from the sense of justice and love of 
education in the English people. 

Among the advantages to be looked forward to from a 
Catholic University for our laity we shall confine ourselves to 
singling out two, which seem special and practical. 

1. The establishment of a School of Catholic Philosophy, 
which may prepare our youth against the intellectual and 
increasing dangers of the day, and make a iront to the 
rationalistic philosophy of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
the Universities of the North. 

In the Roman College there is a School of the Philosophy 
of Religion: and if this is important for the Italian laity, it 
is ten times more so for the English. 

2. Little or no practical attention is given in the Univer- 
sities to the study of law, though some improvement has 
taken place in Oxford. Now not only is law a recognised 
instrument, just as the classical languages and mathematics 
are, for educing and training the powers of the mind; but it 
is one of those practical subjects, dealing with the lives, 
liberties, properties, and fortunes of all, which cannot fail to 
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give interest, power, and influence to all who have studied it. 
Let our eldest sons and country gentlemen receive instruction 
on the principles of Christian jurisprudence, of the British con- 
stitution and of our common law ; let the principal questions of 
political and social economy, which are at the root of all the 
upheavings and maladies of our modern society, be brought 
before them in a harmonious and well-digested form ; and you 
will confer upon them a singular power of influence, and fit 
them to fill with credit and advantage their social position. 
We quote from a work of admitted ability, by Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, on “ Local Self-Government,” the following passage :— 


The first and chief point in the secular education of a free people ought 
to be a thorough knowledge and understanding of the principles on which 
the institutions and laws they live under are founded. But if there is one 
subject less studied and less understood than another in England it is this. 
Neither in our schools, our colleges, nor universities is it taught ; nor does 
the literature of the day help its acquisition. 


If this were made a point of attention in a Catholic University, 
it would soon be found that our Catholic young men would 
feel a greater confidence in their own powers, and a more 
intelligent: interest in the political and social work of their 
country. We should cease to hear of the backwardness of 
our higher classes in public life: they would take their proper 
place, and exercise their proper influence, in the life and 
progress of the country. 

And, further, if we may refer to the more immediate ad- 
vantage to be derived by the clergy from such an institu- 
tion, it might become of inestimable value, by stimulating 
philosophical and theological studies, by exciting a healthy 
emulation among students scattered throughout the country, 
by giving a high standard and constant impulse to the 
small classes in our seminaries,—through the means of com- 
mon examinations, public results, degrees, and scholarships. 

One caution we ought all to bear in mind. Such a work 
must begin in humility, and, as it were, from the seed. Pala- 
tial buildings, abundant means, imposing array, and large 
numbers are the result of time and generations. How the 
beginning should be made, it is not for us to suggest ; but this 
we know, that a very small seed, if duly planted and nurtured, 
may send up so large and stately a tree, that in due time all 
the fowls of the air may find rest and nourishment in its 
branches. 

In order to achieve the foundation of a Catholic University, 
individuals must be prepared for sacrifices for more than one 
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generation. There must be no slaking of thirst in the great 
muddy water because the pure stream is small. There should be 
no murmuring and sadness because the Rhone is not at its 
source what it is a hundred miles down, or at its mouth. Let 
every streamlet pour in its quota, and before we think for it we 
shall be floating on the broad bosom of ariver. Few reflect on 
the reserve of strengthwhich lies hidden within the million anda 
half Catholics in England when multiplied by fifty years. If any 
one is discouraged at the prospect of difficulties, let him look 
into the chapters of the second volume of “ Christian Schools.” 
He will there find the indications of how our great seats of learn- 
ing and the universities began. Sixty-six universities covered 
Kurope before the Reformation ; as they were needed they arose 
—some out of a school of boys, as Cambridge ; some by combi- 
nations among the religious orders and the clergy, towards a 
common centre, as at Caen, and, in some measure, at Oxford 
and Paris; some were the result of a quarrel among professors, 
as at Padua. Nearly all were initiated by the Church, and all 
were supported by the clergy and laity together. He will find 
in how great humility, poverty, trouble, disorder, and without 
other compass than their faith, these marts of learning were 
planted. It was in more troublous times than ours that 
wisdom built herself a home beside the waters of the Isis and 
the Cam. 

The Church is as growing and vigorous to-day as she was 
eight or eighteen centuries ago. She does not tire of re- 
building the walls that have been pulled down, nor of replanting 
where the “wild boar”? has uprooted. At the Reformation 
she lost in England 681 monasteries of men and women. 
During the first half of the present century she has replaced 
them by 260 religious houses and colleges; and at this pro- 
portion, by the close of the century, we shall have nearly 
equalled the number which were left after 800 years of Catholic 
sway and royal protection. 

If any one is discouraged, we repeat, let him study the 
history of the Church throughout the world, and he will 
discover therein the tokens of encouragement for our future. 
He will perceive that all great works have been achieved 
against great odds; that their foundations have been laid in 
the earnestness of self-sacrifice on the part of women and men ; 
and that upon this basis they have been wondrously built up 
by the Power and Love of God. 

We have seen the growth and perfection of our colleges 
during the past half-century. It is not presumptuous to expect 
to behold their “crown and flower” arise during the second 
half of this same century. 
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Art. VI—THE FIRST AND THE SECOND MAN.* 


Ecce Homo. London and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


ET us look back on the space which we have traversed, 
and gather up in a few words the sight which it presents 
tous. We have man before us as far as history will carry us 
back, as far as reasoning, planting itself on the scanty traces 
of history, will penetrate into the cloudland of pre-historic 
times : and the result stands before us exhibited in the mani- 
fold records still remaining of the most renowned ancient 
civilization. Here, then, we see nations whose genius, whether 
in history, poetry and literature, or in works of art, or in civil 
government, we still admire, comprising men in many of whom 
the powers of reason reached their utmost limit ; nations inha- 
biting the most varied climates and countries, and amongst 
them the fairest in the world, nations formed under the mosti 
different circumstances, and pursuing the most distinct employ- 
ments, some agricultural, some commercial, some inland, some 
nautical, but alike in this that they were enthralled by systems 
of a false worship, of which it is hard to say whether it was 
the more revolting to the reason by its absurdity, or to the 
conscience of man by its foulness. And this false worship 
does not lie distinct and apart from the concerns of daily civil 
and domestic life, but is intertwined with all the public and 
private actions of men, forming their habits and ruling their 
affections. Moreover, the polytheistic idolatry described above 
as existing at the time of Augustus in every province of his 
empire except one, in almostt every country which touched 
upon it, or was known to it, is the result, the summing up, 
the embodiment of man’s whole history up to that time, so 
far as we know it: it is that into which this history had run 
out, its palpable, it almost seemed, its irresistible, form. And 
it amounts to a complete corruption, first of the relation 
between man and his Creator, secondly of the relation between 
man and his fellow, thirdly of the relations of man in civil 
government, that is, of states and political communities, to 
each other. 





* This paper is a continuation of that in No. XVII. entitled “The Gods 
of the Nations when Christ appeared.” 

t An exception must be drawn in favour of Persia, where the original 
monotheism was preserved with more or less corruption. 
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Now, looking at this polytheistic idolatry simply as a fact, 
without for the moment any attempt to give a solution of it 
from authority, looking at it just as modern science would 
regard the facts of geology or astronomy, there is one thing, we 
may suppose, which it proves with a superabundance of evidence 
not found to belong to any other fact of history, and that is 
the intrinsic corruption of man as a moral being. That which 
in theological language is called the Fall of man is, apart from 
all revealed doctrine on the subject, brought in upon the mind 
with irresistible force by the mere enumeration of the gods 
which heathendom worshipped, and of the worship paid by it 
to them, a force which is indefinitely increased by every inquiry 
into the moral and religious state of man as he lived under 
this worship. 

Now, then, let us consider what solution the Christian faith 
does give of this fact, which exists, be it remembered, inde- 
pendently of this solution, and would exist with all its force 
undiminished, if this were rejected. 

1. The Christian faith, as a solution of this wonderful maze 
of polytheistic idolatry, with all its accompaniments and con- 
sequences, carries us back to the first father of the race, 
whose development we have been following in it. This, it 
says, is nothing else* but the body of Adam carried out 
through thousands of years, the body of Adam fallen under a 
terrible captivity. Not only does the Christian faith set before 
us man as one race descended from one, but because he is this 
one race, descended from one, it represents him as having 
come into such a state. ‘To understand this we must contem- 
plate the original creation, the fall of man, and its consequences, 
in their several bearings on each other, which will then lead us 
on to the nature and mode of the restoration. 

In speaking of the creation of man we may first consider 
the union of the soul and body simply by themselves ; that is, 
in order to obtain a clear view of our subject, we may form to 
ourselves a purely ideal state of simple nature. Such a state 
would include two things, one positive, the other negative.t 
Positively, human nature in this condition would have all 
natural faculties in their essential perfection, and the assistance 
and providence of God naturally due to it: negatively, it would 
have nothing superadded to nature, nothing not due to it, 
whether evil or good, that is, neither sin on the one hand, and 





* Das Heidenthum ist ja eben nichts anderes als der gefallene nicht wieder- 
geborne Mensch im Grossen.—Mohler, Art. on Heathenism in Historich- 
politische Blatter, p. 194. 

t Suarez, de Gratia, Proleg. 4, cap. 1. sec. 3. 
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what follows sin, the guilt which entails punishment, nor on 
the other hand any gifts of grace, or perfections not due to 
nature. 

Human nature, if created in such a state, would have no 
supernatural end ; its end would be to love God with a natural 
love, as the Author and Ruler of the world. 

Of such a state it is requisite for our present purpose to say 
only two things further. The first, that it is not contrary to 
any attribute of God to have created human nature in such a 
state. The gift of eternal beatitude, arising from the vision 
of God, which such a creature would not have had for its end, 
is simply and absolutely a gratuitous gift of the divine bounty, 
which God is not bound to bestow on any creature as such. 
Secondly, God did not in fact so create man. 

Going on from this state of simple nature we may consider 
another state in man, in which, beyond all his natural faculties,* 
he would have a certain special perfection, consisting in the 
absence of immoderate concupiscence, or in the perfect sub- 
jection of the sensitive to the rational appetite, so that the 
inferior appetite should not be allowed to set itself in motion 
against the superior, or to anticipate reason. For human 
nature, regarded in itself as the union of a spirit and a body, 
is as it were divided in its natural affections, which tend in 
diverse directions, and thus totters, so to say, in its gait ; 
when therefore it receives an inward peace and harmony in 
its own proper faculties, it is said to be supplemented, or to 
receive its integrity. 

Now it is much to be noted that this special gift of integrity 
would not be connatural to man, that is, not given to him by 
force of his nature itself. It is true indeed that as such a gift 
perfects nature in regard to all natural acts, and supplies a 
sort of natural deficiency arising out of the combination of a 
spiritual with a material substance, wherein a conflict is engen- 
dered, in such a sense it may be called natural: but strictly 
speaking it is a gift superadded to nature. 

It must further be noted that this state of nature in its 
integrity, however high and beautiful, is not only entirely 
distinct from but of an inferior order to the state of human 
nature raised to the gift of Divine Sonship. Between human 
nature in this condition and human nature raised to the gift 
of sonship, there would be more than the differencet that with 
us exists between the kindly treated servant and the adopted 
son: for human nature in this integrity would still not by 





* Ibid. cap. 2, sec. 3. + Kleutgen, die Theologie der Vorzeit, ii, p. 559. 
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virtue of it possess sanctifying grace, or, in consequence, have 
God and his vision for its supernatural end. 

But, thirdly, it was not merely in this state that God 
created man, but in a state which not only included this, but 
had grace for its basis,* that is to say, every perfection which 
it had, sprang out of this, that it was united to God by grace. 
This is a state of far superior order, absolutely gratuitous, and 
beyond anything which is due to nature. The first man, 
Adam, then, was not only a union of soul and body, not only 
did he possess this nature in its integrity, but he was created 
in grace, so that there was a union of the Holy Spirit with 
him, whereby he was exalted to the condition of a super- 

natural end and adopted Sonship, and in this union was rooted 
the integrity of his nature, and the supernatural power of so 
ruling all the lower faculties of his soul that the higher could 
mount undisturbedly to God: and certain other gifts over and 
above, such as immunity from error or deception, so long as 
he did not sin, immunity from even venial fault, immunity 
from death, and from all pain or sorrow. Such was the 
original condition which grace bestowed on human nature, 
wherein man had not only a supernatural end, but the power 
to attain it easily.+ 

Now, it is evident that man, by being created in grace, was 
raised to an astonishing height of dignity, to which not only 
his nature, but any created nature whatsoever had no claim. 
All that the justice and goodness of God required him to do in 
creating such a being as man of two substances, soul and 
body, was to bestow on the compound being so united such 
perfections as made the several substances complete in their 
own order. Such would be the ideal state of simple nature as 
delineated above. It was a gift beyond nature, such as nature 
in its first beginning could not claim, to bestow on it the 
integrity which in the second place we considered. But how 
far beyond this, passing it by an unmeasured chasm, was that 
dower of sonship rooted in sanctifying grace which God 
actually bestowed on His favoured child? It is obvious at 
first sight that the divine gift here intended, being in Adam’s 
actual creation the root of all which was over and above the 
natural faculties of body and soul in their union, was bestowed 
absolutely by the pure goodness of God, and therefore could 
be bestowed with such conditions attached to it as pleased the 
Giver. In all that is beyond the mere faculties and needs of 
nature—in forming which God’s own being is a sort of rule to 





* Suarez, de Grat. Proleg. 4, cap. 5, sec. 3. 
+ Kleutgen, die Theologie der Vorzeit, vol. ii. 650. 
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Him—He is absolutely free to give as pleases Himself, to what 
degree He pleases, on what terms He pleases. What, then, 
were the conditions on which He invested Adam with the gift 
of Sonship, and created Him in grace as its foundation? He 
created him, not only as tle individual Adam, but as the Head 
of his race, so that his race was summed up in him, and a 
unity was founded in him attaching his whole race as members 
to his body, in such manner that the supernatural gift of son- 
ship bestowed on him was to descend from him by virtue of 
natural propagation to every member of that body, which thus 
became a supernatural race from a supernatural father. So 
absolute was this unity that the order maintained in the case 
of every other creature put under the dominion of the man so 
formed was not followed in his case. For whereas they were 
created with the difference of sex, each a male and a female, 
he was created alone, as the Head, and then she, by whose co- 
operation the race was to be continued, was formed out of him. 
It was not a second man who was so formed from the first, 
but one made with reference to him, in dependence on him, 
to be a help meet for him, not for herself, with an independent 
being, but forhim. This formation of Eve from Adam, which 
has a meaning of unfathomable depth in the development of 
the race, is an essential part of the original design. “ There- 
fore,” says Adam, speaking in an ecstasy sent upon him by 
God, the words of God, ‘this is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be 
one flesh.” First, the Eve so formed from him is one flesh 
with him; secondly, the race springing from both is one flesh 
likewise with him. The consequence intended by that one 
flesh was the transmission of that magnificent inheritance in 
which Adam was standing when he so spoke. In this he was 
Father and Head, for this created alone, then Eve built up 
from him, from whom afterwards was to issue their joint race. 
On the further condition of his personal obedience to God and 
fidelity to his grace, he held the whole supernatural gift of 
grace conferring sonship, both for himself and for his race: on 
these terms it was bestowed by the charter of God, the original 
Giver. Thus, the greatness of his Headship was visible in 
two things, the power of transmitting his quality of divine 
sonship to his race by propagation, and the dependence of 
that quality, in them as well as in himself, on his personal 
fidelity to God. 

But the First Man, the Father and Head of the race, did not 
stand in his inheritance. He broke the divine command, and 
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lost the gift of sonship, and with it all the prerogatives 
attendant on that gift, which were above nature and rooted in 
grace, and which the eminent goodness of God had bestowed 
upon him: and by the terms of the original charter lost the 
gift, not only for himself, but for his race. But he did not, 
therefore, destroy that relation between the Head and the 
Race, which was part of the original foundation of God. This 
continued ; but, whereas it had been intended to communicate 
the blessing of adoption, it now served to communicate the 
demerit of adoption lost, the guilt, and with it the punishment 
incurred by that loss. This is the original sin, inherited by 
the members of Adam’s body. 

Let us try to determine as accurately as we can the position 
into which Adam and his race fell. 

Did, then, Adam simply lose with the forfeiture of sancti- 
fying grace the gift of sonship, the supernatural inheritance, 
all which God had bestowed on him beyond that ideal state of 
pure nature which we described in the first instance? God, 
we said, might have created man originally in this condition, 
and man, so created, that is, in virtue of this creation, would 
not have been under any sin, nor exposed to the anger of 
God. Did man, by Adam’s sin, fall back into it? Not so. 
His state after his fall differed from such a state of pure nature 
in that he had upon him the guilt of lost adoption, of adoption 
lost by the first Adam’s fault, and in proportion to the greatness 
of the loss,and the gratuitousness of the gift originally bestowed, 
was the anger with which on the donor’s part the loss was 
regarded. How would a king, a man like ourselves, regard 
one whom he had raised out of the dust to be his adopted 
child, and who had been unfaithful to the parent who had so 
chosen him with more than natural affection? Such an anger 
we can indeed understand when felt against the person sin- 
ning ; but we fail to enter into it as resting on the race, because 
the secret tie which binds the head and the race into one is not 
discerned by us; because, too, the greatness of the divine 
majesty, the awfulness of His sovereignty, and the wrath of 
that majesty slighted are feebly appreciated by us. But this 
image may at least give us some notion of the nature of that 
divine anger which pressed upon Adam and his race after the 
fall. Not only, therefore, was the gift of sonship, and the 
prerogatives attending it withdrawn, but this withdrawal was 
a punishment, which their absence in the presumed case of an 
original state of simple nature would not have been. Thus 
death was a punishment to Adam and his race; the body’s 
weakness and disease, the soul’s sorrows and pains, the dis- 
obedience of the inferior appetites to the reason, the resistance 
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of the reason to the law of God, were all punishments, and a 
remarkable point of the punishment is to be seen in this. 
Adam, as the head of his race, was in virtue of natural propa- 
gation to have bestowed on the children of his flesh, the 
members of his body, his own supernatural inheritance. Thus 
a singular honour was conferred on the fathership of Adam. 
But now when, in virtue of this natural propagation, he, con- 
tinuing to be the head of his race, transmitted to it the guilt 
of adoption lost instead of the blessing of adoption conferred, 
a peculiar shame was set by God upon this fathership of Adam, 
and upon all the circumstances attending it: so that henceforth 
in the disinherited race the bride veiled her head, and the act 
of being a father became an act of shame. 

The condition, therefore, of Adam and his posterity after 
his fall differed from the condition which would have been that 
of simple nature by the whole extent of the guilt incurred by 
the nature in its fall from sonship. 

And herein lies one peculiarity, and one strangely distress- 
ing condition of his state, in that, while he lost by the fall the 
grace in which, as an indwelling gift, his whole supernatural 
state had been rooted, he yet did not lose that condition of 
being formed and intended for a supernatural end which 
grace alone could enable him to attain. For the supernatural 
vision and love of God he had been created, and in his fall he 
did not sink to be merely a natural man; but his original end 
was still held out before him as that which he might reach 
supported by that grace the aids of which were in a different 
measure promised to him in order to lead a life of penance, and 
as the earnest of a future restoration. 

This, however, is far from being a complete statement of his 
case, and we must go back to the circumstances of his fall in 
order to add that further still more peculiar and remarkable 
condition which, added to the one just described, made up the 
whole of his fall. 

Adam had not disobeyed the divine command, and so 
broken the covenant of his sonship by the simple promptings 
of his own will. Another had intervened: had suggested to 
the woman doubts against her Maker and Father. She had 
yielded to these doubts, and disobeyed, and then Adam had 
suffered himself to be drawn with her in her disobedience. Who 
was this other? He was the prince and leader of spirits 
created good, but fallen into enmity with God. Thus the 
favourite son of God had listened to the persuasion of God’s 
chief enemy, and his fall from sonship had been, by the judg- 
ment of the offended Parent, not a simple fall from his 
supernatural estate, but a fall likewise into servitude to that 
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enemy. This servitude also, with the guilt of the nature in 
which he had sinned, Adam transmitted to the members of his 
body in and by their nature. Adam with his race was the 
captive taken in war by the enemy of God, and the life which 
he was allowed to live had the condition of this servitude 
impressed on it, with this alleviation only, that the assistance 
of the divine grace offered to him by the mercy of God in his 
state of penance could protect those who accepted it from the 
effects of this servitude, and ultimately deliver them. 

Here, then, is the condition of Adam’s posterity in conse- 
quence of his fall; members of a Head who had broken his 
allegiance to his Creator and Father, and so inheriting with 
their nature the disinherited state into which he had cast 
himself ; captives, moreover, of that powerful spirit, God’s 
antagonist, who had tempted Adam, seduced him, and led 
him to his fall. 

Now, the heathenism which we have been contemplating is 
the carrying out in time and space of this body of Adam in 
those who, by their personal fault, fell away from the aids of 
grace which were accorded to man after his fall—aids given 
first to Adam for the whole race, and then renewed to Noah 
for the whole race; and the false worship, so blent and 
mingled with heathenism, which seemed as if it were the soul 
of its body, is the sign and stamp of that captivity to the 
evil spirit which the first man’s sin inaugurated. 

How powerful was the bond between Adam and his race, 
how great and influential the headship which the Divine choice 
had vested in him, we see in that mysterious transmission of 
guilt which passed from him to his children. And it must be 
expressly noted that it was not a transmission of punishment 
alone. Rather, the divine justice cannot punish where there is 
no guilt ; and as in this case Adam’s fall, and that of his pos- 
terity with him was not merely a loss but a punishment, so it had 
the special nature of gulit, not only in him but in his posterity, 
and was a sin both of the person and of the nature in him, 
of the nature only in them. We see the force and range of 
the divine endowment of Adam here, though it be in the 
tenacity of the calamity which ensued to his race; but it must 
be remembered that such in this respect as the punishment 
was, the blessing would have been. Adam was created both 
an individual and a race. In him were two things—the single 
man and the head; but of these two things the headship was 
peculiar to himself, while such as the individual Adam was, 
his race was to be. He had it in his power to break the 
covenant of his sonship with God, but not the tie between 
himself and his race. 
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And this sheds a light upon the darkest part of that 
terrible picture which collected heathenism presents to us. 
Man, as a social animal, is incessant in his action on his 
fellow-man ; the parent and the family form the child ; the 
companion and the neighbourhood lead forth the child into 
manhood. ‘This work is perpetually going on in all its parts, 
and society is the joint result. When, therefore, we see this 
society once fallen into the possession of a false worship, which 
perverts the very foundations of morality, and instils deadly 
error into the child with the mother’s milk, no thoughtful 
mind can gaze without horror upon beings involved in such a 
maze,* yet intended for an eternal duration. Man’s nature, as 
a race, seems turned against him; and in addition to the guilt 
under which each individual of the race is born, and the nature 
which each inherits, wherein the internal harmony of peace is 
broken, and neither the appetites obey the reason nor the reason 
is obedient to God, comes the force of habit, of education, of 
culture, of companionship, of man’s business and leisure, his 
play and his earnest, the force of his language, the expression 
of his thoughts upon himself and others, the whole force, in 
fact, of man’s social being when it is put under possession of 
an evil power, man’s adversary. But this social nature was to 
have been to him the means of the greatest good. As by his 
natural descent from Adam unfallen would have come the 
grace of sonship, so the whole brotherhood of those who 
shared that gift would have helped and supported each in the 
maintenance of it. The human family would have had a 
beauty and a unity of its own as such; an order and a lustre 
would have rested on the whole body, confirming each 
member in the possession of his own particular gift. The 
concatenation of evil in the corrupt society is the most striking 
contrast to the fellowship of good in the upright; and while 
it is distinct from that guilt which descends to man as the sin 
of his nature, yet springs like it from the original constitution 
of that nature as a race. It is the invasion of evil upon good 
carried to its utmost point, wherein we discern most plainly 
“the prince of this world” wielding “that power of dark- 
ness ” by which the Apostle described the whole state of the 
world, out of which these nations, which made the empire of 
Augustus, were a part. 

We have thus contemplated four distinct pictures. The 
first of these was human nature bare and naked by itself, a 
merely ideal view of man, as a being compounded of soul and 





* This is called by S. Peter 1 i. 18—1) paraia dvaorpopi) marpomapddorog. 
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body, each possessing only the faculties which belong to them 
as spiritual and corporeal natures, the result of which is a 
substantial union, because the spiritual substance becomes the 
form of the corporeal, not by making the body, when already 
animated by another principle, to participate of spiritual life, 
but by becoming itself the principle first animating it. And 
we set forth this condition of human nature in order to throw 
light upon our second picture—the first man as he was actually 
created, possessing, as a gift superadded by the purest divine 
bounty to this his natural constitution, a divine sonship founded 
in grace ; which transcendant union of the Holy Spirit with his 
soul kept the soul with all its faculties in a loving obedience 
to God, and the body in obedience to the soul; and added 
even to this state the further gratuitous prerogatives of im- 
munity from error, fault, pain, distress, and death. Our third 
picture was man in this same state, but constituted besides by 
the divine will, whose good pleasure was the sole source of 
all this state of sonship, to be father of a race like to himself, 
receiving from him, with its natural generation, the trans- 
mitted gift of sonship; that is, from our view of him as an 
individual person we went on to consider him as the head of a 
body—the root of a tree. Fourthly, we have looked on the 
same man stripped by a fault, personal to himself but natural 
to his race, of this divine sonship—reduced to a state like that 
which the first would have been, but altered from it by two 
grave conditions, one of guilt lying on himself and his race 
on account of this gratuitous gift of sonship lost, another of 
captivity to that enemy of his Creator and Father who had 
seduced him to fall. And this picture included in it the 
double effect of guilt transmitted through a whole race from 
its head and father, and of the personal sins of each individual 
of the race: which, moreover, had a tendency to be perpetually 
heightened by the social nature of man—that part of his 
original condition which, as it would have supported his 
highest good in the state of innocence, so came to make his 
corruption intense and more complicated in the state of fall. 
It has not been our purpose in this sketch to dwell upon 
those who, like Adam himself after his fall, accepted the 
divine assistance offered to them, and the promise of a future 
Restorer, and who, living a life of penance, kept their faith in 
God. Such an assistance was offered not only to Adam but 
to his whole race, and such a line of men there always was ; 
of whom Abel was the type in the world before the flood; 
Noah after the flood, as the second father of the whole race; 
Abraham, the friend of God and father of the faithful, in 
whose son Isaac a people was to be formed, which, as the 
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nations in their apostacy fell more and more away from the 
faith and knowledge of the true God, should maintain still the 
seed of promise out of which the Restorer should spring. 
But before that Restorer came, the heathenism—of which we 
have been speaking in the former paper, and of which we 
have been giving the solution above—was in possession of all 
but the whole earth, and the captivity of man to his spiritual 
foe, on account of which that foe is called “the Ruler” and 
“the God” “of this world,” which is said “to lie in the 
malignant one,” was all but universal. This universality 
denoted that the fullness of the time* marked out in the 
providence of God was come. 

For Adam, in his first creation, and in the splendour of 
that robe of sonshipt in which he was invested, had been the 
figure of One to come: his figure as an individual person, his 
figure as father and head of a race, his figure, likewise, when 
the race itself is viewed as summed up in one, as one body. 
Let us take each of these in their order. 

What was the counterpart of Adam, as an individual person, 
in the new creation? It was the Eternal Son Himself 
assuming a human soul and body, and bearing our nature in 
His divine personality. Over against the creature invested 
with sonship stood the uncreated Son, invested with a created 
nature. For the grace of the Holy Spirit given by measure, 
and depending for its continuance on the obedience of the 
creature, was the Fountain of Grace Himself ruling the crea- 
ture by a union indefeasible and eternal; for grace communi- 
cated grace immanent in its source. For the son gratuitously 
adopted was the Son by nature making, by an inconceivable 
grace, the created nature assumed to be that not of the adopted 
but of the natural Son. In a word, the figure was man united 
to God; the counterpart, the God-man. 

What, again, is Adam’s counterpart as Father and Head of 
his race? It was human nature itself, which the Word of 
God espoused in the bridal-chamber of the Virginal Womb, 
and so is become the Second Adam, the Father of a new race, 
the Head of a mystical Body, which corresponds to Adam’s 
original Headship, but as far transcends it as the grace of the 
Incarnate Word transcends the grace bestowed on the first 
man. As Adam, had he stood in his original state of son, 
would have transmitted the gift of a like sonship to his whole 
race—as, falling, he did actually transmit to that race the 





* Gal. iv. 4—7d rAnpwpa rod xpdvou, ’ ; ; 
+ rdmoc rob pédovroc—Rom. v. 14. Forma futuri e contrario Christus 
ostenditur.—S, Aug. tom. 10, 1335. 
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guilt of adoption lost, so the Second Adam, out of His own 
uncreated Sonship, but through the nature which He had 
assumed, bestowed the dower of adopted sons and the gift of 
justice on his race. From the one there was punishment 
generating through the flesh ;* from the other, grace regene- 
rating through the Spirit. From the one, nature stripped 
and wounded, yet still bound to its head by an indissoluble 
tie ; by the other, the Spirit of the Head, the Spirit of Truth, 
Charity, Unity, and Sanctity, ruling his Body and animating 
it, as the natural soul animates the natural body. Precisely 
where the mystery was darkest, and the misery greatest, the 
divine grace is most conspicuous, and the divine power most 
triumphant. The very point which brings out Adam’s con- 
nection with his race has an exact counterpart in Christ’s 
Headship of His people, and an inscrutable judgment serves 
to illustrate an unspeakable gift. In exact accordance with 
the doctrine that the sin of Adam is man’s sin, and the guilt 
of Adam man’s guilt, is that boundless and unimaginable 
grace that the Incarnate Word did not merely assume an 
individual human nature, but espoused in that assumption 
the whole nature; that on the cross He paid the debt of the 
whole nature, whether for original or actual sin; that His 
resurrection is our collective justification ; that the gift of 
sonship is bestowed on men not as individual persons, but as 
members of His Body, before they have personally merited 
anything, just as the guilt came on them, as members of 
Adam, before they demerited anything personally. Exactly 
where the obscurity of the fall was the deepest, the light 
of the restoration is brightest ; and where the sentence was 
most severe, the grace most wonderful. But to deny the 
first Adam would entail the loss of the Second, and he who 
declines the inheritance of the father stripped and wounded 
cannot enter into the Body of the Word made flesh. 

But, thirdly, as in that terrible corruption of heathenism, 
wherein immorality was based on false worship, we saw the 
body of Adam run out through time and space into the most 
afflicting form which evil can assume in the individual and 
social life of man, so in that Body which is ruled by the Divine 
Headship we see the counterpart, the triumph of grace, in- 
dividual man taken out of that state of fallen nature, and in- 
vested with a membership answering to the dignity of the 





* Adam unus est, in quo omnes peccaverunt, quia non solum ejus imitatio 
peccatores facit, sed per carnem generans peena: Christus unus est, in quo 
omnes justificentur, quia non solum ejus imitatio justos facit, sed per spiritum 
regenerans gratia. —S, Aug., tom. 10, p. 12, ¢ 
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Christ, stands over against that kingdom of violence, disorder, 
impurity, and false worship. As there is a unity of the fallen 
Adam, a force of evil which impact only gives, so much more 
is there a unity of the Second Adam which is not a collection 
of individuals but a Body with its Head. The first unity con- 
sists in the reasonable soul, informing the flesh which was 
moulded once for all from the clay and descended to the whole 
race; aud the race so descending was polluted by a common 
guilt, on which, as an ever fertile root, grew the whole trunk 
of man’s personal sins, of falsehood, enmity, corruption of 
morals, division, having the common quality of egotism. The 
second unity consists in the Holy Spirit of the Head com- 
municated to the soul and body of the faithful people, both 
being restored by that grace of which truth and charity, unity 
and sanctity are the tokens, the full virtue being planted in 
the cross of the Head, and from the cross diffusing itself to 
His Body. 

II. And so we are brought again to Him who stood before 
Pilate to make the good confession, and who declared that the 
cause of His coming into the world was to bear witness 
to the truth. In what form was that witness to be made, and 
how was it to be efficacious? This is the point which we have 
now to illustrate. Adam’s disobedience was a single act, the 
power of which, springing out of his headship, extended 
through the whole line of his race; through the consequences 
of this act the truth was obscured to them, and human life 
involved in manifold error. What was that action on the part 
of Christ, the purpose, as He declares, of his incarnation, which 
had an equally enduring effect? If the guilt communicated 
was not transitory, then should the corresponding grace be 
perpetual. And how was it so? The Son of God, as the 
Head of his race, does not stand at disadvantage with Adam, 
but rather, we are told, his grace is superabundant in its 
results over the other’s sin: and He Himself declared that 
He had completely finished the work given Him todo. But 
here He describes this work to be the bearing witness to the 
truth. For, indeed, it was worthy of the eternal wisdom to 
clothe Himself in flesh * in order that truth, the good of the 
intellect, and the end of the whole universe, might stand forth 
revealed to His rational creatures: and He who made all 
things in truth, would Himself restore truth, when it had 
been obscured by the traducer. 





* §. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, 1. 1, ¢. 1. 
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Let us take first the character which He acknowledged and 
claimed before Pilate: his character of King, and the king- 
dom in which it is exercised. 

The Person of Christ, as that of the eternal Word, is the 
Truth itself. But he has assumed a body, and in that body 
He declares that He is a king, and that the exercise of His 
royalty is the bearing witness to the truth.* His words, there- 
fore, indicate no less than the creation of a kingdom to which the 
truth should be the principle of subsistence. But what in the 
material or temporal kingdom is that by force of which it 
subsists? Plainly power. A kingdom may be larger or smaller 
in population, wealth, extent, stronger or weaker in the 
quality of its people, but as long as it retains in itself that 
in which power culminates, sovereignty, it will be a kingdom. 
If this power departs from it, if it falls into subjection to a 
foreign authority, or, if its own subjects successfully rebel 
against its power, it ceases to be. In the kingdom, therefore, 
of which Christ speaks the maintenance of truth corresponds 
to what the maintenance of power is in a material kingdom. 

But power in the material kingdom moves men to the 
natural end of society ; it preserves order, administers justice, 
allows and assists all natural forces to develop themselves, 
and it must be in its supreme exercise one and indisputable: 
that is, it culminates in sovereignty. So in the spiritual king- 
dom truth, the corresponding power, moves men to the super- 
natural end, and truth culminates in infallibility. But where is 
this power seated, and how does the King wield it? 

The same who here calls Himself King and declares it to be 
the function of His royalty to bear witness to the truth, in 
describing elsewhere the very creation of His kingdom says to 
His apostles, “You shall receive power by the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you,” bidding them also to remain in Jerusalem 
“until they were endued with power from on high.”+ Buta 
few hours before that scene in the hall of Pilate He had told 
them also that He would send them the Spirit of Truth, who 
should abide with them for ever, and should lead them into 
all truth. He creates, therefore, the kingdom of the truth by 
sending down the Spirit of the Truth to dwell for ever with 
these to whom he is sent; and this Spirit of the Truth is His 
own Spirit, whom He Himself will send as the token of His 
ascension and session; the Spirit who dwelt in the Body which 
He had assumed, and in which He spoke before Pilate, should 


* John xviii. 37. Thou sayest, that Iam aking. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, to bear witness unto the truth. 
tT Acts i. 8; Luke xxiv. 49. 
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be sent by Him when that Body had taken its place at the 
right hand of God, should invest with his own power those 
to whom He was sent, and should never cease to be with them 
in his character of the Spirit of Truth. Here, then, is that 
power in the kingdom of the Truth which enables it to bear a 
true and a perpetual witness. It is the power of the King, 
for it is His Spirit: it is the power of the kingdom, for it 
remains in it, is throned in it, and makes it to be what it is. 

But to create a kingdom of the truth, and to bear per- 
petual witness in that kingdom to the truth is not only to state 
what is true. These expressions mark out an organization in 
and by means of which truth is perpetuated. And further, 
the spirit in man is both reason and will; and that man 
may act, the intellect which has truth for its object must work 
on the will which has good for its object. And so the witness 
which our Lord speaks of is that action of the truth upon the 
will which produces a life in accordance with it: it 1s truth 
not left to itself, but supported by grace. ‘This power of the 
Spirit of Truth is therefore double, as intended to work on 
the two powers of the soul, the reason and the will: it is the 
double gift of Truth and Grace; as He is the Spirit of Grace 
no less than the Spirit of Truth, and all grace is His imme- 
diate gift. 

Thus the Word made flesh being full of Truth and Grace 
from His own Person communicated that Truth and Grace as 
the power which should form His kingdom for ever, abide in 
it, and constitute its being a kingdom; the gift of truth and 
grace being the very presence of His own Spirit, who took 
possession of His kingdom on the day of Pentecost and holds 
it for ever. 

This whole possession of Truth and Grace dwelling in a 
visible body is the work of the eternal Word, who assumed a 
body for that purpose. It is the counter-creation to the king- 
dom of falsehood which commenced with the sin of the first 
man believing a falsehood against his maker, and which spread 
itself with his lineage into all lands.* And as in the natural 
creation He not only created but maintained—for He did not 
make his creatures and then depart from them, but from that 
time they exist in him—so in the supernatural the act of main- 
taining is equivalent to the act of creating, it is a continued 
creation. As the guilt had a force which was fruitful, which 
continued and propagated itself, and: produced a widespread 
reign of falsehood, how much more should that mighty and 





* See S. Aug. tom. 4, 1039 e. Ipse ergo Adam, &e. 
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astonishing grace of a Divine Person assuming a created nature 
be fruitful, continue, and propagate itself in the maintenance 
of a visible kingdom, whose distinctive character and its very 
life should be the possession and communication of the truth. 
Should the Creator of man in his greatest work be less 
powerful than his seduced creature in his fall? and if the 
fall, pregnant with falsehood, bore fruit through ages in a 
whole race, should not the recovery likewise have its visible 
dominion, and stand over against the ruin as the kingdom 
of truth ? 

It is as King ruling in the kingdom of truth that the Divine 
Word incarnate redeems man from captivity, which began in 
a revolt from the truth, and in becoming subject to falsehood. 
All who are outside of His kingdom lie in this captivity ; * 
the life which He gave voluntarily is the price paid for their 
liberation; and as age after age, so long as the natural body 
of Adam lasts, the captivity endures, so age after age the 
liberation takes effect by entering into his kingdom. And 
this is the most general name, the name of predilection, which 
both in prophecy marked the time of Messiah the King, and 
was announced by His precursor, and taken by our Lord to 
indicate His having come. ‘The eternal duration of this king- 
dom may be said to be the substance of all prophecy, and it 
was precisely in the interpretation of a vision describing under 
the image of a great statue the four world-kingdoms, that is, 
the whole structure, course, and issue of the heathenism which 
we have been contemplating, that Daniel contrasts these king- 
doms with another. ‘In the days of these kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed; and the kingdom shall not be delivered to another 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and shall stand itself for ever.” As King in this 
kingdom through all the generations of men from the moment 
that He stood in Pilate’s hall until He comes to judge the world 
our Lord bears witness to the truth, his witness and his 
royalty being contemporaneous and conterminous to each 
other. 





* oidaper bri ix rod Osov iopiv, eai 6 edopog bXOg Ev TH ToYNnpH 
Ketrac’ oidaper Gt drt 6 vidg Tov OEod iret, Kai Sédweev Hpiv Sidvoray iva yivw- 
oxwpev roy adnOivdy* Kai iopivivrp adrnOirg , iv rp vig abrod ’Inaod Xpory.— 
1 Jo. v.19. Compare the Lord’s Prayer, pioat yuac amd rod movnpod. Matt. vi. 
13, and Joh. xvii. 14-15—iya dédwea abroig roy Aédyov cov, Kai 6 Kdopog tpi- 
onoey abrove, Ore ovb« eiciv ix Tov Kdcpov, KaOwe tyw ovbK ii te Tov Kdopov. 
obk ipwrh iva apyg abrodc ix rov Kiopov, AAX’ iva TnpHoge advrodvgix 
Tov movnpod. 
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This perpetual possession and announcement of the truth 
is indicated by another image which is of constant recurrence* 
wherein Christ is the Inhabitant, his people the Inhabited, while 
both are the House or Temple, for that in which God dwells is 
at once his House and Temple. Thus Moses is said to have 
been “ faithful in all his house as a servant, but Christ as a 
Son over his own house, whose house are we.” Here the 
King who bears witness to the truth is the God who sanctifies 
the faithful people by dwelling in them and building them in 
the truth. It is not merely the individual believer, but the 
whole mass of the faithful which grows up to be a holy 
temple; and the ever-abiding Spirit of truth, whose presence 
is the guarantee of truth, is the equally abiding Spirit of 
sanctity, whose presence imparts holiness. The Son dwells 
in his own house by his Spirit for ever: as He ceases not to 
be incarnate, He ceases not to dwell in his house, and could 
falsehood be worshipped in his temple, it would cease to be 
his. That was the work of heathenism, when a false spirit 
had caused error to be worshipped for truth; the specific 
victory of the Word incarnate was to set up a temple in 
which the truth should be worshipped for ever, ‘ the inhabi- 
tation of God in the Spirit.” But living stones make up this 
temple, that is, individual spirits, endued with their own 
reason and will, yet no less fitted in and cemented together 
by His grace, and so forming a structure which has an organic 
unity of its own, being the “House and Temple of One. “It is 
in virtue of this inhabitation that the Church is termed the 
House of God, the pillar and ground of the truth, inasmuch 
as it contains, as between walls,t the faith and its announce- 
ment and proclamation, that is, the law of the King of Truth 
declared by his heralds. “ We speculate,” says S. Augustine, 
“that we may attain to vision; yet even the most studious 
speculation would fall into error unless the Lord inhabited 
the Church herself that now is.’{ And, again, “In earthly 
possessions a benefit is given to the proprietor when he is 
given possession ; not so is the possession which is the Church. 
The benefit here lies in being possessed by such a one.”— 
“Christ’s Body is both Temple, and House, and City, and 





* Heb. iii. 1-6 ; Ephes. ii. 19-22; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10-15; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
1 Peter ii. 4-5. 

t Totro yap tori rd cuvixoy Tiy rior Kai rd KHovypa. — S. Chrys, in loco. 
Compare §. Irene, Lib. i.c.10. Totro rd knovypa mapedrnpvia, kai rabrny 
Tiv miati, we mookpaper, 7 'ExkAnoia, kaimep év OK Tryp Kdopyp Cveorappivn, 
érmpeXoe pudraocel, we Eva olkoy oixovaa. 


tS. Aug. in Ps. 9, tom. ¢. iv., 51. 
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He who is Head of the Body is Inhabiter of the House, and 
Sanctifier of the Temple, and King of the City—What can 
we say more acceptable to him than this, Possess us ?”’* 
Again, to take another image, which is the greatest of 
realities. What a wonderful production of divine skill is the 
structure of the human body! Even its outward beauty is 
such as to sway our feelings with a force which reason has at 
times a hard combat to overcome, so keen is the delight which 
it conveys. But the inward distribution of its parts is so 
marvellous that those who have spent their lives in the study 
of its anatomy can find in a single member, for instance, in the 
hand, enough out of which to fill a volume with the wise adapta- 
tion of means to ends which it reveals. There are parts of it 
the structure of which is so minute and subtle that the most 
persevering science has not yet attained fully to unravel their 
use. In all this arrangement of nerves and muscles, machines 
of every sort, meeting all manner of difficulties, and supplying 
all kinds of uses, what an endless storehouse of wisdom and 
forethought. And al] these are permeated by a common life, 
which binds every part, whatever its several importance, into 
one whole, and all these, in the state of health, work together 
with so perfect an ease that the living actor, the bearer of so 
marvellous a structure, is unconscious of an effort, and exults 
in the life so simple and yet so manifold poured out on such a 
multitude of members, a life so tender that the smallest prick 
is felt over the whole body, and yet so strong that a wound 
may transfix the whole structure leaving the life untouched. 
And, in addition to this physical marvel, the incorporeal 
mind, which has its seat in this material structure, and whose 
presence is itself its life, rules like an absolute monarch with 
undisputed sway over his whole dominion, so that the least 
movement of volition carries with it a willing obedience in the 
whole frame, and for it instantaneously the eye gazes, the ear 
listens, the tongue speaks, the feet walk, the hands work, and 
the brain feels with an incomparable unity. The marvel of 
the body is that things so many and various by the rule of 
the artificer impressed upon them are yet one, concur to one 
end, and produce one whole, from which no part can be taken, 
aud to which none can be added without injury, the least and 
the greatest replete with one life, which so entirely belongs to 
the whole body that what is severed from the body at once 
dies. ‘ Now, as the body is one, and has many members, 
but all the members of this one body, being many, are one 





* §, Aug. in Ps, 131, tom, iv. 1473. 
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body, so also,” says S. Paul, “is Christ,” giving the name of 
the Head to the whole Body. What the human head is to its 
own body that our Lord is to His Church. Perhaps no other 
image in the whole realm of nature would convey with such 
force the three relations* which constitute spiritual headship, 
an inseparable union, by which the head and the body form one 
whole, an unceasing government, including every sort of provi- 
sion and care, and a perpetual influx of grace. This is on the part 
the head, while perhaps no other image but this could equally 
convey the conjunction of many different members with various 
functions, whose union makes the structure, and whose unity 
is something entirely distinct from that which all the parts in 
their several state, or even in their collocation and arrange- 
ment, make up, for it is the life which makes them one. Thus 
it isan unfathomed depth of doctrine, which is conveyed in the 
words, “God gave Him to be Head over all things to the 
Church who is His Body, the fullness of Him who fills all 
things in all.” For though no language could exhaust or duly 
exhibit the meaning of the kingdom or the temple in which 
the abiding work of our Lord is indicated, we have in this 
title yet more strikingly portrayed the intimate union and 
common life of His people with Christ, and his tender affec- 
tion for them, since the King of Truth who redeems and the 
God of Truth who sanctifies is at the same time the Head who 
by his own Spirit of the truth rules and vivifies His own 
Body. If it be possible to dissociate the idea of the King 
from his kingdom, or that of God from the temple of living 
souls in whom He is worshipped, and whose worship of Him 
makes them one, yet in the human frame to dissever the head 
from the body is to destroy the propriety of both terms, and 
it is as a whole human body that the apostle represents Christ 
and His people to us. 

Yet, as if this was not enough, 8. Paul goes on to delineate 
Him as the Bridegroom whose love after redeeming sanctifies 
one who shall be His bride for ever, one who obeys Him with 
the fidelity of conjugal love, one whose preservation of His 
faith unstained is not the dry fulfilment of a command, but the 
prompting of wedded affection. The image seems chosen to 
convey intensity of love, first on the part of the Bridegroom 
as originating it, and then on the part of the Bride as 
responding to it. But no less does the unity of person in 
the Bride, given by S. John as well as by S. Paul, indicate in 
the Church something quite distinct from the individuals who 





* Petavius on the Headship of Christ. 
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compose her. For she is the pattern of the faithful wife in that 
she is subject to Christ ; and in these words a fact is stated,* 
a fact without limit of place or time, which therefore marks 
that she who is so described can never at any time be separated 
from the fidelity and love due from her to her Head and 
Husband. And this is not true of the individual souls belong- 
ing to her, for they, having been once faithful members of 
the body, may fall away and be finally lost. ‘The Bride alone 
is subject to Christ with a never-failing subjection. And He 
on His part loves her as His own flesh, a union of the two 
loves of the Head for the Body, and of the Bridegroom for 
the Bride, which is true with regard to Him of the Church 
alone, since individuals within her He may éast off, but her 
alone He cherishes and fosters for ever. It is indefectible 
union and unbroken charity with Him which her quality of 
Bride conveys. 

And out of this wedded union by that great sacrament 
concerning Christ and the Church, of which in the same 
passage §. Paul speaks, that they two shall be one flesh, 
springs the whole race, in the generation of whom is most 
completely verified his title of the Second Adam. From the 
womb of the Church, become from a Bride the Mother of all 
living, the Father of the age to come bears that chosen race, 
and royal priesthood, and holy nation, and purchased people. 
And here we see expressed with great force the truth that all 
who belong to the Father’s supernatural race must come by 
the Mother. Her office of parent is here set forth; as her 
fidelity and intense affection shine in the title of the Bride, 
as her union, submission, and unfailing reception of life in her 
title of Body, so in the title of Mother all the saved are borne 
to Christ by her, as S. Cypriant drew the conclusion, “ He 
cannot have God for his father who has not the Church for 
his mother.” 

In all this we see the fivet great loves first shown by God 
to man, then returned by man to God; the love of the Saviour, 
redeeming captives, and out of these forming His kingdom ; 
the love of the friend, who is God, sanctifying those whom He 
redeems into one temple; the love which He has implanted in 
man for self-preservation, since that which He so redeems and 
sanctifies He has made His own body; the love which He has 
given to the bridegroom for the bride, since it is the Bride of 





* Passaglia, de Ecclesia. t+ S. Cyprian, de Unitate, 5. 
t All these five relations between Christ and the Church are mentioned in 
one passage of 8. Paul, Ephes. v. 22-33. 
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the Lamb who is so adorned ; and the love of the Father for 
his race, since it is his wife who bears every child to him. 
Why is the whole force of human language exhausted, and the 
whole strength of the several human affections accumulated in 
this manner? It is to express the super-eminent work of God 
made flesh, who, when He took a human body, created in 
correspondence to it that among men and out of men in which 
the virtue of His Incarnation is stored up, the mystical King- 
dom, Temple, Body, Bride, and Mother. No one of these 
titles could convey the full riches of his work, or the variously 
wrought splendour of his wisdom, which the angels desire to 
look into; therefore He searched through human nature and 
society in all its depth and height for images whose union 
might express a work so unexampled and unique. Rather, it 
is truer to say that these natural affections themselves, the 
gift of that most bountiful giver, were created by Him 
originally to be types, foreshadowings, and partial copies of 
that more excellent supernatural love which He had decreed 
to show to man, since first of all things in the order of the 
Divine design must the Incarnation have been. The whole 
structure of the family, and the affections which it contains, 
must spring out of this root, for nature was anticipated by 
grace in man’s creation, and must ever have been subordinate 
to it. And now, when the full time of grace is come, these 
titles of things which by His mercy have lasted through the 
fall, serve to illustrate the greatness of the restoration. For 
this, which has many names, all precious and dear, is but one 
creation, having the manifold qualities of redemption and 
sanctification, of organic unity in one body, wherein many 
members conspire to a corporate life, which life itself is charity, 
and in which is the production of the holy race. As we gaze 
on the Kingdom, Temple, Body, Spouse, and Family one 
seems to melt and change into the other. The Kingdom is 
deepened and enlarged by the thought that the King is the 
eternal Truth who is worshipped therein; and the worship 
passes on into the love of the Incarnate God for the members 
of His own Body, whom He first saves, then fosters and 
cherishes as His own flesh: and here again is blended that 
tenderest love of the Bridegroom for the bride, which further 
issues into the crowning love of the Father for His race. ‘The 
mode of the salvation seems to spring from the nature of God 
Himself, since all paternity in heaven and earth springs from 
that whereby He is Father of the only-begotten Son, who, 
descending from heaven with the love of the Bridegroom for 
the bride, binds together in sonship derived from his own the 
members of His body, the bride of His heart, the subjects of 
VOL. IX.—NO. xvil. [New Series. ] 25 
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His kingdom, who are built up as living stones into that 
unimaginable temple raised in the unity of worshipping hearts 
to the ever-blessed Trinity. To this grows out, as the fulness 
of Him who fills all in all, that body of the Second Adam, of 
which in the body of the first Adam He had Himself deposited 
the germ. 

When the angel described to the Blessed Virgin herself 
that miracle of miracles which was to take place in her, the 
assumption of human flesh by the Son of God, he used.these 
terms: The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee. When the Son of 
God, at the moment of His ascension, declared to His Apostles 
the creation of His mystical body, by using similar words He 
referred them back to His own conception: “ You shall receive 
power, the Holy Ghost coming upon you:” having already on 
the day of His Resurrection told them, “1 send the promise of 
my Father upon you, but wait you in the city until you be 
indued with power from on high.”* Our Lord Himself thus 
suggests to us the remarkable parallel between the formation 
of His natural and His mystical body. He who framed the 
one and the other is the same, the Holy Ghost: the Head 
precedes, the Body follows; because of the first descent that 
Holy Thing which was to be born should be called the Son of 
God; because of the second, “ You shall be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and to the farthest 
part of the earth ;” and this is said in answer to their question 
whether He would then restore the kingdom to Israel : that is, 
the second descent of the Holy Ghost forms the kingdom 
whose witness to Christ is perpetual; forms the body with 
which and in which He will be for ever by this power of His 
Spirit dwelling in it to the end of the world. We have, 
therefore, here all the various functions and qualities which, 
under the five great titles of Kingdom, Temple, Body, Spouse, 
and Mother, delineate His Church, gathered up into that 
unity which comprehends them all, and from which, as a 
source, they all flow, “ ‘The Power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon men.”+ ‘This creation is as absolutely His, and His 
alone, as the forming of our Lord’s own Body in the Virginal 
Womb; it is the sequel of it; the fulfilment among men of 
those divine purposes for which God became Incarnate; in 





* Luke i. 35—IIvetdpa “Aytov érededoerau emi ot, Kai Sdvapc tiorov ém- 
oxdce oo. Acts i. 8 —Anpecde Sdivapwy, éredOdvrog Tov ayiov Ivetparoc td’ 
ipac. Luke xxiv. 49—iwe od tvddonobe Sivapwy & vous. 


+ The Church is so called by 8. Augustine. 
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one word, the Body of the Head perpetually quickened by His 
Spirit. And here we may remark those striking resemblances 
between the natural and mystical Body which this “ power of 
the Holy Ghost,” the former of them both, indicates. For in 
the first the manhood * cannot be severed from the Person of 
the Word, nor in the second can the body of the Church be 
severed from Christ the Head, and His Spirit. Secondly, in 
the first the Person of the Word and His manhood make one 
Christ, and in the second Christ the Head and the Church the 
Body make one complete Body. ‘Thirdly, in the first the 
manhood has its own will, but through union with the Godhead 
is impeccable and indefeasible ; and in the second the Body of 
the Church, though possessing its own liberty, is so ruled by 
Christ and guided by His Spirit, that it cannot fail in truth or 
in charity. Fourthly, in the first there is an influx of celestial 
gifts from the Person of the Word into the manhood, and in 
the second there is a like influx from Christ the Head into 
His Body, the Church, so that he who hears the Church 
hears Christ, and he who persecutes the Church, as Saul 
before the gate of Damascus, persecutes Christ. Fifthly, in 
the first the Head, through the manhood as His instrument, 
fulfilled all the economy of redemption, dwelt among men, 
taught them, redeemed them, bestowed on them the gifts of 
holiness and the friendship of God; and in the second, what 
He began in His manhood He continues through the Church 
as His own Body,t and bestows on men what He merited in 
His flesh, showing in and by the Church His presence among 
men, teaching them holiness, preserving them from error, and 
leading them to the eternal inheritance. 

It is also by this one “power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon men” that we learn how the Head and the Body make 
one Christ. As in the human frame the presence of the soul 
gives it life and unity, binding together every member by that 
secret indivisible force, from the least to the greatest, from the 
heart and brain to the minutest portion of the outward skin, 





* These five are taken from Passaglia, de Ecclesia, lib. 1, cap. 3, 
p. 34-5. 

+ Compare S. Athanasius cont. Arian. de Incarn. p. 877,c. —xaidray Néyy 6 
Tlérpoc, dopaddvc ody yiwwoKitw Tag oikog Ioparjd bre Kai Kiproy kai Xproroy 
avrov éroinoey 6 O&d¢ ToUTOY Toy "Inoody dv bpEIg EcravpwoaTeE, Od TEPi Tijg OE6- 
THTOC avTOU AéyEeL, OTL Kai Ki prov avroy Kai Xprordy tqoinoer, AAA TeEpi Tig ay- 
Opwrérnrog adrod, ijric tori waca % ixkAnoia, 4 tv abt Kuptebovea Kai 
Baowsbouta, pera rd adrov cravpwOijvar’ Kai xpropévy tic Bacideay odpavay, 
tva oupBaorkvoy abr, Tp Ov adriy éavrdy Kevooaryri, Kai dvadaBovTe adrijy 
dud rijc Sovdexjg mopdije. 
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so in this divine Body, which makes the whole Christ, it 
is the presence of the Holy Ghost, as of the soul, which 
gives it unity and life. The conclusion was drawn by a 
great Saint, and no less great a genius, fourteen hundred 
years ago. ‘These are 8. Augustine’s words :—“ Our spirit 
by which every man lives is called the soul; our spirit 
by which each several man lives is called the soul; and you 
see what the soul does in the body. It quickens all the 
limbs: through the eyes it sees, through the ears it hears, 
through the nostrils smells, through the tongue speaks, 
through the hands works, through the feet walks ; it is present 
at once in all the limbs that they may live; life it gives to all, 
their functions to each. The eye does not hear, nor the ear 
nor the tongue see, nor the ear nor the eye speak, but both 
live; the functions are diverse, the life common. So is the 
Church of God. In some saints it works miracles; in others 
gives voice to the truth ; in others, again, maintains the virginal 
life; in others keeps conjugal fidelity: in these one thing, in 
those another; each have their proper work, but all alike live. 
Now, what the soul is to the human body, that is the Holy 
Spirit to the body of Christ, which is the Church: what the 
soul does in all the limbs of an individual body, that does the 
Holy Spirit in the whole Church. But see what you have to 
avoid, what to observe, and what to fear. It happens that, in 
the human body, or in any other body, some member may be 
cut off, hand, finger, or foot. Does the soul follow it when cut 
off? As long as it was in the body it lived: when cut off, it 
loses life. So, too, the Christian man is a Catholic while he 
lives in the body; when cut off, he becomes a heretic: the 
Spirit does not follow the amputated limb.”’* 

But what is this “ power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
men?” It is the whole treasure of truth and grace, which 
dwelt first in the natural body of Christ, which He came to 
bestow on men, which He withdrew not when He ascended, 
but of which He promised the continuance in the Person of the 
Holy Ghost, and fulfils by that Person indwelling in the 
Church. It was the imparting the whole treasure of truth 
and grace by such an indwelling which made it expedient for 
Him to go, which made His bodily departure not a loss, but a 
gain, which was “the promise” of which He spoke on that 
last night, and which was expressly declared to be a per- 
petual presence leading, as it were, by the hand + into all 





* S. Aug. serm. 267, tom. 5, 1090, E. 
+ Luke xxiv. 49, and John xvi. 13—ixeivoc, rd mveipa rij¢g adnOeiac, ddnyhoe 
bpac tic Tacay Tv adjOaav, and 14, 15, tyw épwrhow roy Marépa, Kai ddXov 
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truth—an all-powerful, all-completing, all-compensating pre- 
sence, such as that alone is or can be which maintains the 
intellect of man in truth, because it maintains his will in 
grace : and, instead of the two wild horses of which the great 
heathen * spoke guides the soul in her course as borne aloft on 
those twin divine yoke-fellows,+ faith and charity. 

Correlative, therefore, to the Person of Him who is at once 
King and God, and Head, and Bridegroom, and Father, is 
that singular creation of His Spirit, by which, in the King- 
dom, Temple, Body, Spouse, and Mother, He deposited the 
treasure of the truth and grace which He became man to 
communicate. It was not as individual men, living a life 
apart, but as common children of one race, joint members of 
one body, that the guilt of the first father fell upon them ; 
it is only on them as children of a higher race, and members 
of a far greater body, that the grace of the Deliverer is 
bestowed. The distinctions of race and the divisions of 
condition drop away as they are baptized into one body, and 
made to drink of one spirit. The new and supernatural life 
cannot be communicated save by this act of engrafting into 
a new body. As Eve from the side of Adam sleeping, so the 
Church from the side of Christ suffering; as Eve bears still 
to Adam the children of men, so the Church to Christ the 
children of Christ. These are not two mysteries, but one, 
unfathomable in both its parts, of justice and of mercy ; but 
the whole history of the human race bears witness to the 
first, and the whole history of the Christian people to the 
second. It would be amply sufficient to prove what we have 
been saying that the first communication of the supernatural 
life is conferred by being baptized into one body, and made 
to drink into one spirit. But this is not all. There is a yet 
dearer and more precious gift, which maintains and increases 
the life so given. Our Lord stands in the midst of His Church 
visibly forming from day to day and from age to age that 
Body of His which reaches through the ages ; He takes from 
Himself and gives to us. He incorporates Himself in His 
children. He grows up in us, and by visible streams from 
His heart maintains the life first given. Here, above all, is 
the one Christ, the Head and the Body. ‘This is but an 
elemental truth of Christian faith, though it is the highest 
joy of the Christian heart. It was in an instruction to 





mapakAnrov dwoa wpiv, iva pévy pe ipdy tic roy aidva, rd mvedpa Tipe 
arneiac. * Plato. 

+ wavraxou ovvamre Kai ovyKoAXG THy TioTW Kai THY aydmny, SOavpaczhy 
tiva Evrwpida. §. Chrys. 3rd Hom. on Ephes., tom, xi. p. 16. 
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catechumens that S. Augustine said, “ Would you understand 
the Body of Christ? Hear the Apostle saying to the faithful, 
‘ But you are the Body and the members of Christ.’ If, then, 
you are Christ’s Body and His members, it is your own 
mystery which is placed in the Lord’s table; it is your own 
mystery which you receive. It is to what you are that you 
reply amen, and by replying subscribe. For you are told, ‘ the 
Body of Christ, and you repiy, amen. Be a member of the 
Body of Christ, and let your amen be true. Why then in 
bread? Let us bring here nothing of our own, but listen to 
the Apostle himself again and again, for in speaking of that 
sacrament he says, ‘ We that are many are one bread, one body.’ 
Understand and rejoice. Here is unity, verity, piety, charity. 
One bread. Who is that one bread? We being many are 
one bread. Remember that the bread is not made of one but 
of many grains. When you were exorcised, it was as if you 
were ground ; when baptized, as if you were kneaded together 
with water; when you received the fire of the Holy Ghost, it 
was your baking. Be what you see, and receive what you are. 
This the Apostle said of the bread. Of the chalice what we 
should understand is clear enough even unsaid. For as to 
make the visible species of bread many grains are kneaded 
with water into one, as if that were taking place which Holy 
Scripture records of the faithful, ‘ They had one mind and one 
heart in God,’ so also in the case of the wine. Many grapes 
hang on the bunch, but their juice is poured together into 
one. So, too, Christ the Lord signified us: willed us to 
belong to Himself; consecrated on His own table the mystery 
of our peace and unity. He who receives the mystery 
of unity and holds not the bond of peace, receives not a 
mystery for himself, but a witness against himself.” * 

Thus the coherence of the natural and mystical Body of 
Christ was at once exhibited and effected in the great central 
act of Christian worship, and the whole fruit of the Incarna- 
tion was seen springing from the Person of Christ, and 
bestowed on men as His members in the unity of one Body. 
Thus were they taken out of the isolation, distraction, and 
enmity—that state of mutual strife and disorder which 
heathendom expresses—and made into the one divine common- 
wealth ; and thus the Body of Christ grows to its full stature 
and perfect form through all the ages of Christendom. 

And if there be one conviction which, together with the 
belief in the Incarnation itself of the Word, is common to all the 





* §. Aug. Serm. 272, tom. 5, 1104, c. 
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Fathers, Doctors, Saints, and Martyrs of the Church—which 
together with that belief and as part of it is the ground of their 
confidence in trouble, of their perseverance in enduring, of 
their undoubting faith in times of persecution, of their assur- 
ance of ‘final victory, it is the sense which encompassed their 
whole life, that they were members of one Body, which, in 
virtue of an organic unity in itself and with its Head, was to 
last for ever. he notion that this Body, as such, could fail, 
that it could cease to be the treasure-house of the Divine truth 
and grace, would have struck them with as much horror as 
the notion that Christ had not become incarnate, and was 
not their Redeemer. The Body which the Holy Ghost ani- 
mated on the day of Pentecost never ceased to be conscious 
of its existence—conscious that the power of its Head, the 
Eternal Truth, was in it, and would be in it for ever. Confi- 
dence in himself as an individual member of the Body, the 
Christian had not, for he knew that through his personal 
sinfulness grace might be withdrawn from him, and that he 
might fall away; confidence he did not place either in his 
own learning, knowledge, and sanctity, or in these gifts as 
belonging to any individual christian; his confidence lay in 
the King who reigned in an everlasting Kingdom, in the 
Head who animated an incorruptible Body. ‘To sever these 
two would have been to decapitate Christ.* The thought 
that the Bride of Christ could herself become an adulteress, 
and teach her children the very falsehoods of that idol- 
worship which she was created to overthrow, would have 
appeared to him the denial of all Christian belief. And such 
a denial indeed it is to any mind which, receiving the Christian 
truth as a divine gift, looks for it also to have a logical 
cohesion with itself, to be consistent and complete, to be a 
body of truth, not a bundle of opinions. Let us take once 
more 8. Augustine as expressing, not a private feeling, but 
the universal Christian sense, when he thus reprehended the 
Donatist pretension, that truth had deserted the Body of the 
Church to dwell in the province of Africa. “But, they say, 
that Church which was the Church of all nations exists no 
longer. She has perished. This they say who are not in 
her. O shameless word! The Church is not because thou art 
not in her. See, lest therefore thou be not, for though thou 
be not, she will be. This word, abominable, detestable, full 





* Quid tibi fecit Ecclesia ut eam velis quodammodo decollare? Tollere 
vis Ecclesize caput et capiti credere. corpus relinquere, quasi exanime corpus, 
Sine caussa capiti quasi famulus devotus blandiris. Qui decollare vult, et 
caput et corpus conatur occidere.—S. Aug. tom. 5, p. 636. 
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of presumption and falsehood, supported by no truth, illu- 
minated by no wisdom, seasoned with no sense, vain, rash, 
precipitate, and pernicious—this it was which the Spirit of 
God foresaw, and as against these very men, when He foretold 
unity in that saying, ‘To announce the name of the Lord 
in Zion, and His worship in Jerusalem, when the peoples 
and kingdoms join together in one that they may serve the 
Lord.’ ” * 

Now, to suppose that anything which is false has been, or 
is, or can be taught by the Church of God is to overthrow the 
one idea which runs through the titles of the Kingdom, 
Temple, Body, and Spouse of Christ, it is to make the Mother 
of His children an adulteress, to deny that power of the Holy 
Ghost coming down on the day of Pentecost, and abiding for 
ever, with his special function of leading into all truth, that 
presence of the Comforter in virtue of which the Apostles said 
for themselves and for the Church through all time, “ It has 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and tous.” With all men 
who reason, such a supposition is equivalent to the statement 
that Christ has failed in what He came on earth to do, for 
‘‘the Word was made flesh that He might become the Head 
of the Church.” + Next, therefore, in atrocity to that blas- 
phemy which assaults the blessed Trinity in Unity upon His 
throne is the miserable and heartless blasphemy which, by 
imputing corruption of the truth to the very Kingdom and 
Temple, the very Body and Spouse of the Truth Himself, the 
Incarnate God, would declare the frustration of that purpose 
which He became man to execute, the falsifying of that 
witness of which He spoke in the hall of Pilate, and would 
so annihilate that glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good-will, which was the angelic song on the 
morning of His birth, and is daily { in the mouth of His 
Bride. The truth can as little cease out of the House and 
Temple of God as the Father and Son can cease sending the 
Spirit to dwell in it: the truth can as little cease to be pro- 
claimed and taught in its own kingdom as the King can cease to 
reign init. The conjugal faith of the Bride of Christ cannot fail, 
because He remains her Bridegroom. The power of the 
Head, the double power of truth and grace, cannot cease to 
rule and vivify His Body, because He is its Head for ever. 
The Mother cannot deceive her children, because she is of 





* §. Aug. in Ps. 101, tom. iv., 1105, d. 

+ S. Augustine, tom. iv., 1677—Elegit hic sibi thalamum castum ubi con- 
jungeretur Sponsus Sponsie. Verbum caro factum est ut fieret caput Ecclesic. 

t By the “ Gloria in excelsis,” &c. in the Mass, 
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one flesh with the Son of Man, in the union of an unbroken 
wedlock. 

It has been said above that the power of that bond which 
from the origin of man united the race to its head was shown 
not only in the guilt which the act of that head was able to 
inflict on the body, not only in the exact transmission of the 
same nature, thus stained, from age to age, but likewise in 
that social character of the race in virtue of which such a thing 
as a man entirely independent of his fellow men, neither act- 
ing upon them, nor acted upon by them, never has existed 
nor can exist. It was in that connected mass which this 
social nature creates, that corporate unity of human society, 
that heathenism appeared most terrible, because corruption 
seemed to propagate itself, and evil by this force of cohesion 
to become almost impregnable. But it was especially in 
creating a corporate unity which should shew the force of our 
social nature for good, as the corruption had shown it for evil, 
that the power of the Restorer shines forth. The true Head 
of our race came to redeem and sanctify not so many indivi- 
duals but His Body. Surely there is no distinction more im- 
portant to bear in mind.* ‘No single member by itself can 
make a body; each of them fails in this; co-operation is 
required, for when many become one, there is one body. ‘The 
being or not being a body depends on being united or not 
united into one.” And, again, beautiful as the individual 
member, the hand or the eye, may be in itself, far higher is 
the beauty which belongs to the body as the whole in which 
these members coalesce and are one. Each member too has 
a double energy, its own proper work, and that which it con- 
tributes to the body’s unity, for this is a higher work which the 
co-operation of all produces; each a double beauty, its beauty 
as a part, and that which it adds to the whole: and these two, 
which seem to be separate, have the closest connection, for a 
maimed limb impairs the whole body’s force, and as to its 
beauty, as it is incomparably finer than the beauty of any part, 
so is it marred by a slight defect in one part, as the fairest 
face would be spoilt by the absence of eyebrows, the fairest 
eyes lose their lustre, and the countenance its light, by the want 





* obdév yap abréyv Kal’ avrd todpa divarat roviv, add’ dpoiwe Exacroy 
Aeiwerat tig TH Toeiy CHpa, Kai Sei Tig suvddov" bray yap Ta oA ev 
yiynrat, tore toriv ty copa... . TO yap ivary py) siva odpa ik Tov WrvGoOa 
4 py) yvGoOa yivera.’. . . THY yao pedGy Hpdy Exacroy Kai ictay tvépyecav Exee 
kai Kowny* Kai KaAXOg Gpoiwe Kai iwy Kai Kody iorw év Hpiv, Kai CoKei piv 
StypijoOa ravra, ovprémrEKxrar O& axpiBdc, Kai Oatépov StapPapévTog Kai TO 


érepov ovvardddvrat.—S, Chrys. on 1 Cor. 12, tom. x. pp. 269, 271, 273. 
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of eyelashes. It is then in the beauty of the Body of Christ 


that the Christian mind would exult, not merely in the several 
graces of those who are its members, but in that corporate 
unity which they present. We see in the course of the world 
that great image of the prophet, lofty in stature, and terrible 
to behold, whose head is of gold, whose breast and arms of 
silver, the thighs of brass, the legs of iron, the toes mixed of 
iron and clay. This is the form of the first Adam, seen in his 
race; and over against it likewise is the one man Christ, 
forming through the ages, gathering His members in a mightier 
unity. This is the Word made flesh, the Second Adam, “so 
that the whole human race is, as it were, two men, the First 
and the Second.”’* 

So much then is the creation of the Church superior to the 
creation of a single Christian as the creation of a body is 
superior to that of a single bone or muscle. This superiority 
belongs to the nature of a body as such. It is another thought, 
which we only suggest here, whose body it is. And here it 
appears in two very different conditions, the one as it is seen 
by us now, the other as it will be seen hereafter. There is, as 
we think, no subject in all human history comparable in interest 
to that which the divine commonwealth as such, when traced 
through the eighteen centuries which it has hitherto run, 
presents. What nation can be compared to this nation? 
what people to this people? what labours to its labours? what 
sufferings to its sufferings? what conflicts to those which it 
has endured? what triumphs to those which it has gained ? 
what duration to that portion only of its years which is as 
yet run out? what promise to its future ? what performance 
to its past? What is the courage and self-denial, what is the 
patience and generosity, what the genius, the learning, the 
sustained devotion to any work, shown by any human race, 
compared to those which are to be found in this race of the 
Divine Mother? How do those who are enamoured of nation- 
alities fail to see the glories of this nation, before which all 
others pale their ineffectual fires? How do those with whom 
industry is a chief virtue, and stubborn perseverance the 
crowning praise, not acknowledge her whose work is undying 
and whose endurance never fails? These men admire great- 
ness and worship success. Let them look back fourteen 
hundred years, when that great world-statue seemed to be 
breaking up into the iron and clay which ran through its feet. 
Then this kingdom was already great and glorious, and 
crowned with victory, and filled the earth. The toes of that 


* §. Aug. Op. imp. contr. Julian, 1. 2, tom. 10, 1018, d. 
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statue have meanwhile run out into ten kingdoms, and the 
islands which were forest and swamp when this kingdom com- 
menced have become the head of a dominion which can be 
mentioned beside that of old Rome, but still in undiminished 
grandeur the great divine republic stands over against all 
these kingdoms, penetrates through them, stretches beyond 
them, and while they grow, mature, and decay, and power 
passes from one to the other, her power ceases not, declines 
not, changes not, but shows the beauty of youth upon the 
brow of age, and amid the confusion of Babel her pentecostal 
unity. If success be worshipful, worship it here; if power 
be venerable, bow before its holiest shrine. 

But if this be the Body of Christ here in its state of humi- 
liation, during which it repeats the passion of its Head, if 
these be the grains of wheat now scattered among the chaff,* 
what is that one mass to be which these shall make when the 
threshing-floor is winnowed out? We see the Body in its 
preliminary state of suffering, where it has a grandeur, a 
duration, and a beauty like nothing else on earth. What 
it shall be in its future state S. John saw when he called it the 
great City invested with the glory of God, the Bride adorned . 
for her husband; and 8. Paul hints, when he speaks of the 
perfect man compacted and fitly framed together by what 
every joint supplies, and grown up to full stature in the Head. 
There is in the redeemed, not only the exceeding greatness of 
the quality of their salvation, that is, the gift of divine son- 
ship ; nor, again, that this gift is heightened by its being the 
purchase of the Son of God, so that He is not ashamed to call 
those brethren whom He has first washed in His own blood : but 
over and above all this, one thing more, that the whole mass of 
the redeemed and adopted are not so many souls, but the Body 
of Christ. Faint shadows, indeed, to our earthly senses are 
House and Temple, Kingdom and City paved with precious 
stones of that mighty unity of all rational natures, powers, and 
virtues, each with the perfection of his individual being, each 
with the superadded lustre of membership in a marvellous 
whole, under the Headship of Christ. The exceeding glory of 
this creation, which will be the wonder of all creation through 
eternity, is that God the Word made flesh, the Head and His 
Body, make one thing, not an inorganic, but an organized 
unity, the glorified Body of a glorified Head. 

Once more let us note the consistency and unbroken evolu- 
tion of the divine plan. 





* Grana illa que modo gemunt inter paleas, que massam unam factura 
sunt quando area in fine fuerit ventilata—S. Aug. in Ps. 126, tom. 4, 1429. 
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In the first creation of the human race the Body of Christ is 
not only foretold but prefigured, not only prefigured but 
expressed in the very words uttered by Adam in his ecstasy, 
the words of God delineating that act of God, the greatest of 
all His acts of power, wisdom, and goodness, whereby 
becoming man, and leaving his father and his mother,* He 
would cleave to the wife He so took, the human natute which 
in redeeming He espoused. This, and no other, was the 
reason why Eve was formed out of Adam. It is the begin- 
ning of the divine plan, which is coherent throughout, which 
was formed in the state of innocency, which remains intended 
through the state of guilt, which is unfolded in the state 
of grace, which is completed in the state of glory, when what 
that forming of Eve from the side of Adam, and of the Church 
from the side of her Lord, what that growth through thousands 
of years, through multitudinous conflicts, through unspeakable 
sorrows, through immeasurable triumphs, shall ‘finally i issue in, 
shall be seen by those whom the Second Adam has made 
worthy of that vision, and by whom it is seen enjoyed. 





Art. VII—THE CENTENARY OF 1867.+ 


N the 29th of June, 1867, Rome celebrated the eighteenth 
centenary of the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul; and 

on that same day the Holy Father pronounced the decree of 
the canonization of twenty-five Saints. He had sent forth 
his invitations to all the bishops in communion with the Holy 





* See Origen on Matt. xiv. 17—kai 6 xricag ye dm’ apxiic Tov Kar’ eixdva d¢ 
ty poppy Oe0d dTapywr AppEev adbroy éxoinue , Kai OHAV THv éExkANGiar, ev Td Kar’ 
cixdva apdorépoe yapiodpevoc’ Kai karahéhoumé ye Gud ripv éxkAnoiay Kiprog 
6 avip maripa dy éwpa, dre Ev poppy Oeod Uripye, Karadédowre Oé Kai Tiy pnTEpa 
kai abrog vidg Oy Tic dvw 'lepovoadap, Kai iko\ANOn Ty tvrad0a Kararecovoy 
yuvaki abrov, cai yeyovaow ivOade ot dbo tig cdpea piay. dud yap abriy yé- 
yove kai abrog oapk , bre 6 Adyoc caps iyiveto Kai toxhjvwcer ty jpiv , Kai odKére 
yé eiot Ob0 , GAG Viv pia yé ior odpe , Exe Ty yuvatni Néyerat Td, dpeig dé éore 
o&pa Xpiorod Kai péedn ix péipovc, ob yap éore ri idia Xptorod cHpma Erepoy mapa 
Tv éxcAnoiay odoay odpa abrov,Kai pédn ie pépouc. Kai 6 O&d¢ ve TOUTOUC 
Tove pi dio adAd yeyopivouc oapra piay ouveZevder, évredddpevoc iva “ane 
Toc pn xwpicy Try éxkAnoiav ad Tov Kupion. 

+ In the first of our “ Notices,” we have a few remarks on the theological 
bearing of this truly unparalleled celebration. But our readers will perhi ups 
not be wnw illing to receive from an eye-witness some ae on the 
external features of the magnificent event. 
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See, and from every quarter of the world they responded to 
his invitation. The official list before us gives the names and 
sees of four hundred and ninety-four bishops ; but this list was 
printed two days before the canonization, and does not, there- 
fore, contain the names of those who arrived even on the 
vigil of the festival; so that we may put them down in round 
numbers as five hundred. Of this number forty-six were 
cardinals, five being cardinal-bishops, thirty-two cardinal- 
priests, and nine cardinal-deacons ; there were six patriarchs 
—Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch (Maronite), Antioch 
(Greek), Jerusalem, and the East Indies,—ninety-five arch- 
bishops, and three hundred and forty-seven bishops. Amongst 
the cardinals, Ireland was represented by Cardinal Cullen, and 
by Dr. Leahy, of Cashel amongst the archbishops. England sent 
its one archbishop, and the bishops of Birmingham, Southwark, 
Plymouth, Clifton, Nottingham, Beverley, and Hexham; and 
Ireland sent the bishops of Clogher, Galway, Dromore, Ross, 
Down and Connor, Kilmore, Limerick, Meath, and Cork. The 
English dependencies and colonies contributed one archbishop 
(Trinidad) and eight bishops; Scotland three bishops—the 
Right Reverend Doctors Gray, Sterain, and Lynch; and 
America sent three archbishops—St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Baltimore, and fourteen bishops. From these statistics we 
see that the English-speaking Catholics in the world had 
forty-nine representatives at Rome—no less than one-tenth of 
the bishops who gathered around the successor of 8. Peter 
on this great occasion. 

But these five hundred bishops were followed by nearly 
forty thousand priests, who, animated by the same spirit of 
love and devotedness, had left their homes and journeyed to 
Rome to give proof of their attachment to the Holy See, and 
to take back to their flocks the blessing of the Father of the 
Faithful. French priests predominated ; they were here, 
there, and everywhere, and their enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
No one could see them gathered round S. Peter in such 
numbers, and witness their enthusiasm, without feeling that 
the reign of Gallicanism in France is past and gone. It may 
linger here and there, and may, perhaps, be occasionally found 
in an episcopal palace, but the great body of the French 
clergy is devoted, heart and soul, to the Holy See. 

Most memorable was the scene that took place when the 
Holy Father delivered his Allocution to the secular clergy. 
The reception’was to have taken place in the Sistine Chapel, 
but it was found that the numbers were too great, so at the 
last moment they were turned off to the Loggia above the 
piazza of S. Peter’s. Every sentence of the Allocution 
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teemed with meaning, and the words that he spoke can never 
be forgotten by those who heard them. Powerful as is the 
voice of the Holy Father, much that he said was lost through 
the noise and confusion engendered by the anxious desire of 
some to approach nearer to his throne, and by the misplaced 
applause of others. But all had an opportunity of reading his 
words in print, and felt that they contained the very essence 
and epitome of an ecclesiastical retreat. 

At Pentecost the series of festivals and celebrations com- 
menced. Even then, large numbers of bishops and priests 
had arrived, and by the festival of Corpus Christi the great 
majority of the visitors were there. But up to the very day 
itself there were numerous arrivals, the last to come being, 
as a rule, those who lived nearest, and whose pilgrimage, 
in many cases, was confined to the day itself. Thousands 
slept in the streets that night—on the steps of churches, under 
the trees at the Piazza Barberini, or beside the fountains ; 
and they were up and thronging S. Peter’s before daybreak. 
Although the ceremony did not begin till eight, those who 
were wise arrived as early as six o’clock. So great was the 
press of carriages that the drive from the Piazza d’Espagna 
to 8. Peter’s occupied fully an hour. Some of the lamps of 
the previous evening’s illumination were still burning by the 
road-side, and on the piazza of the building; from every 
quarter thousands were flocking to the one point of attraction, 
and already the square in front of the Basilica contained a 
great mass of human beings. Everything had been admi- 
rably arranged ; and without the slightest confusion, though 
with some delay, owing to their numbers, the ticket-holders 
passed through the crowd and each one found his place, pro- 
vided he arrived in time. Of course the tickets issued were 
more numerous than the sitting accommodation justified, but 
those who came too late for a seat found standing room ; and 
the sight which they witnessed was cheaply purchased by a 
few hours’ fatigue. It was a wonderful sight to look upon— 
that church, the largest in the world, filled with men and 
women from almost every nation under the sun. We could 
well understand why so great a crowd was collected outside, 
for there was no more room within. From midnight had 
pilgrims patiently awaited there, and those who had been 
sluggard were obliged to content themselves with seeing the 
procession as it came round the. Piazza from the Vatican. 

Having yet nearly two hours to wait we employed the time in 
examining in its more minute detail the elaborate decorations 
of the Basilica. This work had been entrusted to the archi- 
tect Fontana, and though one would have wished the thing 
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undone, we could not but acknowledge that what he had to 
do he had done well. S. Peter’s is truly most adorned when 
unadorned. But it is the rule to decorate it for a canonisation. 
The beautiful columns were hidden by crimson cloth, the 
fluting beitig marked out by stripes of gold braiding which, 
it is said, was over forty miles in length. To understand 
this, one must take into consideration the stupendous size of 
the building, where everything is so gigantic and yet so well 
proportioned that nothing looks extravagantly large. ‘I'he 
arches too were draped with crimson silk curtains bor- 
dered with gold lace, and from the centre of each arch hung 
suspended a magnificent crystal chandelier. 

Around the tomb of the Apostles, over which the High 
Altar is raised, were thirty silver candlesticks, in which burnt 
wax candles, both of unusual size, but neither looking out of 
proportion in 8. Peter’s. The Altar, at which only the Pope 
says Mass, was prepared for the Holy Sacrifice. Every one 
had prepared for another hour of prayer or listlessness or 
sleepiness when the lighting of the chandeliers commenced. 
For the wakeful in the transepts this was interesting ; for the 
sleepy it was not so: for they were soon awakened by the 
crash of an enormous chandelier that fell from an arch just 
about the spot where an hour later on, its fall would have 
created a vacancy in the Episcopate. But this excitement 
was very mild in comparison with that which was raised a 
short time after. A cry of fire was heard, and on looking 
round we saw that the red curtains of one of the three windows 
of the right hand transept had really taken fire. In a minute 
the window was broken in and the curtain dragged out; but 
some of it had fallen on to the candles below and the wood- 
work that supported them. In a few minutes the next window 
was on fire; the ornamental wood beneath was again attacked, 
and some began to fear that the whole building would soon 
be a prey to the flames. It was wonderful to behold the 
quiet that pervaded during those moments of excitement. A 
few English speaking ladies—we know not whether they were 
English, Irish, or American—insisted on going out ; but with 
almost this single exception the great mass of people remained 
quiet and confident. And their confidence was well rewarded. 
In a very few minutes the firemen were at work ; and in one 
quarter of an hour no trace of this accident was left. Another 
rumour speedily circulated through the reserved seats far more 
startling than even that of fire: ‘‘A man has been killed ; the 
building is desecrated, and the celebration cannot proceed. 
The revolutionists have done it to mar the ceremony.” The 
fact was that some maniac had really committed suicide within 
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the sacred edifice ; but whether his madness was the result of 
extra devotion, as some said, or whether it was the effect of 
possession by the devil, no one can say. The infidel papers of 
Italy first of all said that he was mad, and then gave an 
account of his actions as though every one of them had been 
the result of a chain of logical reasoning. Whatever may 
have been the cause of this unfortunate contretemps it did not 
stay the ceremony for one moment. The Cardinal-Vicar was 
called out from the procession ; and after administering what 
sacraments he could sul conditione to the dying man, he at 
once reconciled the Church. 

Soon after this incident, the voices of the Processionalists 
were heard intoning the Ave Maris Stella. We had indeed 
waited for the Holy Father, but He had not been idle during 
the time of our waiting. Before we had arrived at S. Peter’s 
he was in the Sistine Chapel, and after having prayed a while 
he had intoned the first verse of that beautiful hymn that had 
been caught up, and continued, and repeated by the many 
choirs, and by the bishops and clergy of the procession. That 
procession had already been formed, and when the Holy 
Father was raised upon his sedia gestatoria it moved onwards 
through the two Piazzas to the Basilica. It was a scene well 
worth the journey to Rome. This was the secret of the 
multitudes we had seen in the Square and around the Piazzas. 
They knew that they had no chance of getting a place in the 
Church, so they contented themselves with a sight of the 
procession. When we heard the Ave Maris we knew that the 
beginning of the end had come; and as the Processionalists 
approached the tomb of the Apostles we perceived that it was 
the Corpus Christi procession reiterated, with but very few 
alterations. The orphans supported and educated by the 
Holy Father led the van; then came the religious of every 
order. ‘The secular clergy of Rome followed, accompanied by 
their parochial choirs; and these choirs had agreed, it seems, 
to sing in unison, and to amalgamate their forces. The real 
procession of the beatification began with the banners of the 
Saints, borne beside the members of the Congregation of Rites. 
The special banners borne in the procession were carried by 
members of the order to which the canonized belonged. As 
they advance we note them one by one, and we wait patiently 
the arrival of the Holy Father. Monks, priests, bishops, 
archbishops, patriarchs, and cardinals have passed before us, 
and still they are singing the Ave Maris Stella. Suddenly 
they cease their chant—the sound of trumpets is heard—and 
the choirs burst forth “Tu es Petrus.” The Holy Father 
has entered the Church. But why does he not come straight 
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on to the High Altar? The Procession turns aside for a while 
that he may kneel before the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament 
in prayer. At length he comes before us borne on his throne, 
surrounded by his Ecclesiastical Court. At the portico he 
was met by the Chapter of the Basilica, and now they follow 
him, to take their place with the other dignitaries who are to 
have part in the solemn function. 

Seated on his throne he is addressed by the Cardinal com- 
missioned to forward the process of canonization :— 


Beatissime Parer. 


Reverendiss; D. Card. hic presens instanter petit per Sanctitatem Vestram 
Catalogo Sanctorum D. N. J. Christi ascribi et tanquam Sanctos ab omni- 
bus Christi fidelibus pronunciart vencrandos Beatos. 


And here follow the names of the Saints. 

An answer is given to this demand; and on the part of His 
Holiness, the Secretary of Briefs replied that, although the 
virtues of these holy persons already beatified were manifest, 
he must have recourse to prayer before proceeding further. 

The Cardinal returned to his place, and the Pope, descending 
from his throne, knelt at the fuldistorium whilst the litany of the 
Saints was chaunted—chaunted, not by a choir, but by some 
forty thousand voices. How they caught up that grand old 
Roman chaunt, and how they sent it forth from their hearts, 
filling the great S. Peter’s with their earnest intercession ! But 
the prayer must be again repeated : and so once more was the 
Holy Father requested to pronounce the decree—this time 
instanter et iustantius. Again recourse was had to prayer, and 
the Cardinal-Deacon sang forth Orate. Pope, Cardinals, 
patriachs, archbishops, bishops, and priests knelt in prayer— 
i quiet solemn prayer until the Subdeacon chaunted forth 
the Levate. Then the Holy Father intoned the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. There was no need of a Papal choir on that occa- 
sion. The Catholic Church had sent its choir, and priests 
from every nation manifested to the world their union with 
the centre of unity by uniting in the one invocation, sung in 
the one same tone. Then came silence again; and the Car- 
dinal for a third time begged for the canonisation ; and this 
time it was instanter, instuntius et instantissimus; and the 
reply is that the Holy Father grants the petition. 

And then he proceeded to pronounce the decree of Canoni- 
ily decree that reads uncommonly like a definition of 
aith :— 


Ad honorem Sancte, et Individue Trinitatis ; ad exaltationem Fidei 
catholice, et Christane Religionis augmentum, auctoritate Domini Nostri 
VOL, Ix.—no, xviil. [New Series. ] 21 
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Jesu Christi, BB. Apostolorum Petri, e Pauli, ac nostra: matura delibera- 
tione prehabita, et divina ope sepius vmplorata, ac de Venerabiliwm Fratrum 
nostrorum S. R. E. Cardinalium, Patriarcharum, Archiepiscoporwm et Epis- 
coporum in Vrbe existentium consilio, Beatos N. N. Sanctos esse decernimus 
et definimus ac Sanctorum catalogo adscribimus ; statuentes ab Ecclesia wni- 
versali illorum memoriam quolibet anno die ecorum natali, nempe N. N. ete. 
N. N. pia devotione recoli debere in nomine Pwstris, et Firfalii, et Spiriefatus 
Sancti. Amen. 


After this the Cardinal and the College of Prothonotaries 
and Notaries Apostolic petitioned for the publication of the 
decree and Apostolic letters. The permission is granted, and 
then the process of canonization is completed. 

Thus it was in July last when we had the happiness to witness 
this most Catholic and most ultramontane ceremony,—for the 
whole Catholic world acknowledged the infallibility of the Holy 
Father in this matter. When the decree of canonization was 
pronounced, there came a pause—a long pause ;—perhaps the 
Holy Father himself was overcome by the grand solemnity of 
the festival. Only sixteen of his predecessors had celebrated 
that centenary, and few of them had canonized so many Saints. 
But the work had been done, and we must give glory to God. 
Te Deum Laudamus resounded through the vast edifice, and 
yet it was but one man—Pio Nono, who had intoned that 
versicle of praise. For a moment we were hushed in surprise 
and wonder. Could one man fill with the sound of his own 
single voice that mighty building? Yes. It was so—and 
after the suspense choirs and clergy and the people joined in 
the loud “ Te Deum.” We all took up the Roman tune, and 
somehow there seemed to be a marvellous unity even in voice 
on that day when all were united around the Pope. 

When the ceremonies of the canonization were completed, 
then began the High Mass, celebrated by the Holy Father 
Himself. Impossible to describe the emotion of one who goes 
to Rome for the first time, and takes with him to Rome a love 
of the Holy Father, which is intensified a thousandfold when 
he sees and looks upon his God’s Vicar, and who then beholds 
him offering up the Holy Sacrifice, over the tombof the Apostles! 
It is something indescribable—something worth living for, and 
something worth dying for. At that Mass the Gospels were 
sung, as usual in Pontifical Mass in Latin, and in Greek—and 
then the Holy Father preached a sermon to us and to the 
world. 

A deathlike silence pervaded the church while he spoke, 
and his words must have been heard throughout the whole of 
the basilica. We do not say this at hazard, for at the end of 
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the Mass we went down to the portico, and there we distinctly 
heard every word of the Apostolic Benediction. 

His sermon we have translated from the printed copy sent 
to the bishops present, and, imperfect as our version may be, 
it will at*least give some idea of the sentiments of the Pope 
on this great day of his Pontificate. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN AND DEARLY BELOVED Sons IN CHRIST: 


At length the day, so long desired, has arrived whereon it is 
our happiness and high privilege to celebrate the Centenary of the Holy 
Apostles 8. Peter and S. Paul, and at the same time to decree the veneration 
and honour due to saints, to many heroes of our Holy Faith. Let us then 
exult in the Lord, let us rejoice with spiritual joy on this great day—a day 
to be held in veneration by all Christendom, but a day of special and pecu- 
liar veneration and joy to this our city. For on this solemn day SS. Peter 
and Paul, lights of the Church, greatest of martyrs, doctors of the law, 
friends of the spouse and of the beloved of the spouse, shepherds of Christ’s 
fold and guardians of the world’s faith, passed together through the portals 
of martyrdom into the possession of their heavenly inheritance. These are 
the men, O Rome! through whom the light of Christ’s Gospel first shone 
upon thee ; and who changed thee from a teacher of falsehood into a docile 
disciple of truth. These are they who have built up for thee a kingdom in 
heaven, far greater than that temporal kingdom which thy heathen masters 
had founded. These are they who have made thee glorious as now thou art, 
who have made thee a holy nation and a chosen people, thy city a priestly 
city, and who have spread thy religious kingdom and thy spiritual rule, 
through the primacy of S. Peter, far more widely and extensively over the 
universe than ever was thy temporal sovereignty in the day of its greatest 
glory. And these two men clothed in garments of splendour and glory (yet 
clothed, too, with mercy and kindness) are our true pastors, and the veritable 
fathers who have begotten us through the Gospel of Christ. For where can 
we find greater glory than that of the blessed 8S. Peter? Illumined by a 
light from Heaven, he, before all others, recognised and realised, and pro- 
claimed to all the world, the deep mystery of Christ’s eternal majesty ; and 
by confessing him the Lord to be the Son of the living God, laid deep and 
immoveable the foundations of our faith in his divinity and humanity. He 
is that rock, most firm and most secure, on which the Son of the Eternal 
Father so strongly built his Church that the gates of hell could never send 
forth an army strong enough to prevail against it. To him did Christ entrust 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and to him did our Lord give supreme 
spiritual power on earth. Christ charged him with the care of feeding His 
sheep and His lambs, with the duty of strengthening his brethren, and with 
the power of governing the whole Church ; promising that his faith should 
never fail either in himself or in those successors who have to this day filled 
his sacred chair. 

And what greater blessedness than that of 8. Paul? Elected by God to 
carry His name to all nations and kings, and even to the sons of Israel, he 
212 
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was, in reward of his virtues, rapt even unto the third heaven to learn celes- 
tial mysteries, in order that he, the future teacher of the Church, might learn 
amongst the angels the doctrine he was to preach unto men. Together did 
they preach unto the world the mysteries of the new law, in one and the same 
spirit, through labours and through difficulties, in dangers, in imprisonment, 
and suffering, ever lovingly endured for God. Together they made known 
unto the Gentiles the name and the religion of Christ, overcame the philo- 
sophy of Paganism, and overthrew its idolatry. By their deeds and by their 
writings they shed far abroad the light of the Gospel, as the sound of their 
voices reverberated throughout the whole earth, and their words went forth 
to every quarter of the world; and, on one and the same day, they gave 
together their last testimony on earth to the doctrines they had preached, 
confirming and consecrating them by their martyr deaths. And, therefore, 
Venerable Brethren and beloved Sons, standing near unto their sacred ashes, 
celebrating with solemn rites and with joy untold their holy festival, must 
we, in the first place, preach unto you their glorious deeds, and strive, one 
and all, to imitate their lives and actions. 

But another great joy is given unto us ; for God has granted to us, on this 
most joyful day, to decree the honour and veneration due to the Saints, to 
Christ’s holy martyrs, Josephat Runcvicio, and his twenty associates in mar- 
tyrdom ; to the holy confessors, Paul of the Cross and Leonard of Port 
Maurice, and to the two illustrious virgins, Mary Frances of the Five Wounds, 
and Germana Cousin. Surrounded, as we are, by human infirmities,—way- 
farers on this earthly road, as we are; subject, like unto us, to many 
tribulations and great dangers, they — animated by unshaken faith, 
strong hope, and perfect love in God—and by love, too, of their neigh- 
bour ; bearing ever in themselves the image of Christ crucified, and being 
likened unto the likeness of the Son of God—suffered for the love of that 
same Christ the most cruel torments that the world, the flesh, and the devil 
could inflict. Through these sufferings they triumphed most gloriously ; and by 
their sufferings, by the splendid light of their sanctity, and by the wonderful 
miracles wrought through their intercession, they have shown forth the beauty 
and power of Christ’s Church, and have left us a bright and glorious example 
for our imitation. 

And now they are the dear and intimate friends of God. Dwelling in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and clothed in the habit of glory, they are filled with 
excellent joy, and the happiness and bliss of God’s own house overflows them 
with its abundant tide. For God hath filled them with the vision of Him- 
self ; from the overflowing torrent of His happiness hath He given them to 
drink ; like unto the brightness of the sun is the glory that illumines them ; 
their heads are crowned, and in their hands they hold the victor’s palm ; and 
thus they reign with Christ for all eternity, secure of their own eternal 
happiness, yet solicitous for us, and praying for our salvation. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, do we give unto the 
God of all consolation our most humble thanks, for that, in the midst of so 
many calamities and dangers that now threaten the Church and Christendom, 
He has given unto His holy Church, in these illustrious martyrs, confessors, 
and virgins, an increase of protectors of this holy Church, and to the children 
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of that Church more models and guides in the way of perfection. Let us 
earnestly strive to follow in their footsteps. Animated by the same faith in 
God, the same hope in God, the same love of God, may we despise all earthly 
things, fix our constant gaze upon the things of heaven, and thus walk onwards 
in the way.to God ; “ denying all worldly desires, and living soberly, justly, 
and piously,” to the end that, being thus bound together in suffering, in 
brotherly love, in charity, modesty, and humility, we may strive to secure 
our heavenly vocation. 

And now do we lift up our eyes unto Thee, O Lord our God, who in the 
richness of Thy mercy dost manifest Thine omnipotence by sparing and 
pardoning the guilty. Look down, O Lord, in Thy loving mercy, upon Thy 
holy Church bestormed on every side. Look down upon Thy Christendom 
—that civil society founded by Thee on earth, which is now in such grave 
peril ; and by the intercession of Thy holy apostles, Peter and Paul, 
by the intercession of these holy martyrs, confessors, and virgins, turn 
away Thy wrath from us, multiply Thy mercies towards us, and, by 
Thine almighty power, grant that Thy holy Church, victorious over its 
enemies throughout the whole world, may be spread over the whole universe. 
Grant, O God, that error and vice may disappear before it, and that all 
tongues and nations may be united in oneness of faith, and in the confession 
of Jesus Christ, Thine only Son, our Lord. 

And vouchsafe, O God, in the might of Thy right hand, to protect and 
defend this Holy City from the snares and designs of its enemies and 
Thine. 


After the Homily the indulgences were published, and then 
the offertories were made to the Holy Father by the repre- 
sentatives—that is to say, members of the same religious 
order—of the Saints. These oblations consisted of two 
enormous wax candles (for each Saint), weighing sixty pounds, 
profusely decorated in gold and silver, and embellished with 
portraits of the Saint. The second offering is of bread, the 
third of wine, and fourth of birds; but as the fourth is divided 
into three, it makes in all six distinct offerings, each of which 
is presented by a Cardinal. The third offering is of three 
cages: the first contains a pair of turtle-doves, the second 
two ring-doves, and the third is filled with all sorts of singing 
birds. And when this last cage was presented to the Pope on 
this occasion, every bird piped forth a song of joy, and their 
melody was heard by all who were near the throne. This is 
no fiction—it is fuct. 

After this offertory, the Holy Father returned to the altar, 
and continued the Mass. Those who know Rome, know that 
at the elevation he gives benediction with the Consecrated 
Host, and that instead of communicating himself, he receives 
the consecrated species from the Cardinal-assistant. After 
the canonization, it was only Pontifical Mass. But there was 
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one part of that Mass which we cannot pass over without 
mention—and that is the music. 

Around the galleries of the dome there was a chorus of boys. 
Beneath them another of tenors; lower down, at the four 
domal pillars, four mingled choirs; far away at the end of the 
church, other choirs; and when these choirs took up one after 
the other, then one with the other, then one portion with 
the other, and then all combined, the effect of solo, duet, 
chorus, and combination of choirs, was marvellous. ‘Tu es 
Petrus,” we hear from above. Surely it is the voice of angels 
in heaven—so soft is it, and so melodious. And as these 
voices descend, others join them, and alto and tenor and bass 
join, not in word, but in sound. From around the dome and 
through the building come the mystical words “‘Tu es Petrus ”’; 
and the accompaniment that floats from mid-air, and which 
sounds like the tones of many organs, is that of many choirs 
chaunting in harmony, and imitating in their tones the sounds 
of an orchestra. Faintly and solemnly their chaunt seems to 
be dying away, when from the choir at the entrance of the 
basilica it is caught up and thrown back by a hundred voices ; 
and from portico to altar the words resound like peals of 
thunder, T'u es Petrus, ct super hane petram cedificabo ecclesiam 
meam. And when they return to the other choirs they are 
received with harmony. They are met in the dome by angelic 
voices, and on every side there is a choir ready to take up the 
theme, and to give with it due honour of accompaniment. 
Bewildering at first, astounding and electrifying was this 
composition of Mustafa. Critics may have found fault with 
it; but we may defy them to point out any modern compo- 
sition, without any orchestral accompaniment, that has pro- 
duced so wonderful a success. Throughout the whole of the 
basilica there was not a sound to be heard save those that 
came from the choirs. ‘ C’est lv ciel,” said an old Dutch 
priest—and really if we could all and one of us have distilled 
harmony as the singers did, we should have possessed one at 
least of the gifts that Lessius attributes to the blessed in 
heaven. 
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Art. VIII.—F. RYDER’S THEOLOGICAL CITATIONS. 


Idealism in Theology. By Rev. F. Ryper. Notes A and C. London: 
Longman. 


Triomphe du Saint Siege ct de ?Eglise. Par Maur Cappetuart, actuellement 
Grégoire XVI. Traduit de l’Italién, par M. PAbbé Jammes, Louvain: 
Vanlinthout. 


HOEVER reads F. Ryder’s pamphlet with a view to 
the infallibility question, will at once pronounce, that 
by far its strongest point consists in its theological cita- 
tions. The author’s personal criticisms of Dr. Ward are 
merely personal criticisms, whatever their merit in that 
capacity. Again, his strictures on our treatment of the 
Galileo question have hardly more than a personal bearing. 
Coming to the question itself of infallibility, we do not think 
any great impression will generally be made, by the difficulties 
which he raises concerning “ ecclesiastical faith.” Then, as to 
the argument which we had derived for our doctrine from the 
express declarations of Popes and bishops, F. Ryder may 
almost be said to ignore it altogether. But his theological 
testimonies, as they stand in his pamphlet, look somewhat 
formidable. Some of the greatest names in theology figure in 
his list. We steadfastly maintain indeed that it is from the 
Ecclesia Docens, and not from theologians, that a Catholic is 
to learn his Rule of Faith. Still we frankly admit, that if 
these great writers really supported I’. Ryder—if the Church, 
while herself teaching one doctrine, really permitted approved 
theologians to advocate its contradictory—the whole theology 
of the matter would be involved in inextricable confusion. 
Our readers however are well aware, that we strenuously deny 
every allegation of the kind. 

Let us begin with stating most briefly the point at issue. 
In an earlier article of this number (p. 348) we divide the 
Church’s doctrinal judgments into two classes: (1) definitions 
of faith, which condemn the contradictory tenet as heretical; and 
(2) minor doctrinal judgments, which brand the contradictory 
tenet with some milder censure. IF’. Ryder indeed considers 
the censure “erroneous ” equivalent to that of “heretical” ; 
and considers definitions of faith, therefore, somewhat more 
numerous than we do. But this being understood, the differ- 
ence between him and ourselves is most easily stated. He 
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confines the Church’s infallibility to what he accounts definitions 
of faith, while we extend it to all her doctrinal judgments with- 
out exception. And coming to the particular issue now before 
us—he alleges that his view is supported by those theolo- 
gians whom he adduces; while we maintain, not only thet the 
case is otherwise, but that they would have been shocked 
at the very thought of such a doctrine as he ascribes to 
them. 

Now we say with perfect sincerity, that we regard F. Ryder 
as having conferred a most important service, by examining 
theological works with reference to this question. It would be 
an endless task—and at last an entirely unsatisfactory one— 
if some advocate of our own doctrine were laboriously to look 
through the folios of a theological library, with the view of 
extracting every apparently adverse testimony. How could 
he satisfy others—how could he satisfy himself—that he had 
adequately accomplished his task? I. Ryder, on the contrary, 
has had every possible motive for diligent exploration. He 
feels very earnestly on his own side, and has displayed con- 
siderable theological reading : so that we have every reason for 
confidence, that the citations which he has brought together 
are, at all events, a fully sufficient sample, of the testimonies 
adducible against us. This is an advantage in the controversy 
which has not hitherto existed ; and which must tend power- 
fully (we cannot but think) to its satisfactory termination. 
We much regret indeed, that in this particular article we.are 
compelled to be more frequent than we could wish, in our 
direct references to F. Ryder; for we desire most strongly 
that the whole discussion should be as impersonal as possible. 
But as at this particular point of the combat our position is 
purely defensive, we must refer throughout to the details of 
that assault, which we are engaged in repelling. 

The controversy stands thus. That the Church herself em- 
phatically teaches our thesis, we have argued in our present 
number from p. 339 to p.344. Our present question concerns 
merely the testimony of theologians. Every theologian who 
regards the Church as infallible in her various minor cen- 
sures—who regards her, e.g., as infallible in her condemn- 
ation of Baius and Quesnel—gives the weight of his authority 
in our favour, and against F'. Ryder ; for nothing can be more 
certain, than that those condemnations contain no definitions of 
faith. See p. 369 of our present number. If some theologian 
can be found on the other hand, who denies that the Church 
is infallible in these minor censures—who thinks, e. g., that 
there can be any censured proposition of Baius or Quesnel 
which does not deserve its censure—that theologian gives 
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the weight of his authority in F. Ryder’s favour, and against 
ourselves. 

It is F. Ryder’s distinct proposition, then,* that the 
Church’s fallibility in most of her minor censures is a re- 
cognized opinion in the schools; an opinion avowedly held 
by certain approved theologians: nay, he alleges as most 
explicitly in its favour, no less names than those of Ballerini, 
and of Cappellari, afterwards Gregory XVI. Now in the first 
place consider this. §S. Alphonsus, Viva, and many other 
theologians (“plurimi theologi,” see p.365 of our present 
number) denounce this opinion as actually heretical. Take 
the testimony of 8. Alphonsus alone. If he has one distinc- 
tive peculiarity, it is his constant reference to the dicta of 
theologians on every different side. Then again, he was (so 
to speak) behind the scenes: he did not derive his knowledge 
merely from books, but was in contact with living theological 
tradition. Is it credible that he can have spoken as he has, 
if the opinion which he so vehemently denounces is one 
freely permitted in the Catholic schools? Or had he so 
spoken, is it credible that the authorities, who examined his 
works with a view to his process of canonization, should 
have reported there was nothing in them deserving of 
censure ? 

Then it is to be observed, as Dr. Ward points out (p. 25), 
that F. Ryder has not adduced one single theologian, great or 
small, approved or otherwise, who has said in so many words 
that the Church is fallible in any of her minor censures. 
Lugo declares it to be the common doctrine of theologians 
that she is infallible in all of them. IF’. Ryder himself (p. 52) 
says “the schola seems agreed in condemning, as at least 
proximate to error, the denial that any of the condemned 
propositions merit the censure which the Church attaches to 
them.” Only he further considers, that various members of 
that schola did not “demand an absolute interior assent to 
the thesis, that the censured proposition deserves its censure.” 
The following then, according to him, was their view: “ It 
is close upon error to deny the justice of a censure; but you 
are not at all required interiorly to believe its justice.” IRfa 
whole class of theologians held this very subtle and singular 
view, is it credible that not one of them should have cayressed 
it ? that they should all of them have stated the wnlawfulness 
of denial, and not one of them have stated the lawfulness of 
interior dissent? Nay, they all used the word “ error” ; which 





* Great part of the two succeeding paragraphs appeared in our July 
number, 
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surely, in its natural sense, refers rather to thought than to 
the expression of thought. 

Here then are two antecedent improbabilities, the force of 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the improbability of the supposition, that a number of theo- 
logians have implied what confessedly no one of them ever 
expressed ; and it is difficult to exaggerate the improbability of 
the supposition, that a number of approved theologians have 
held as true, what another number of approved theologians 
have been permitted to denounce as heretical. 

We will now proceed to F. Ryder’s individual citations ; and 
we will assume that those of our readers who are interested in 
the matter, have his pamphlet at hand for reference. The 
great majority of his testimonies, it seems to us, may be dis- 
patched very briefly; but there are two which demand more 
careful attention, viz., those from Ballerini and Cappellari. We 
will begin then with the former class; and it will be our simplest 
plan, to take them as they stand in F. Ryder’s notes. We 
should add that in cases where F. Ryder’s citations are ob- 
viously inadequate to his conclusion, and where the works of 
such theologian are not readily accessible to us, we shall not 
feel under the obligation of taking pains to look up passages 
from him of an opposite character. We first take up Note C 

n “ The Sphere of Ecclesiastical Infallibility,” p. 69. 

(1.) Suarez says (de Fide, d. 5, s. 8, n. 4) :— It is a Catholic 
truth that the Pontiff, defining ex cathedri, cannoterr . 
when he authentically proposes something to the Universal 
Church as to be believed de fide.” Well, Suarez does not say 
here that Papal infallibility is confined to this ; and he does say 
immediately afterwards that it is not so confined. His question, 
as stated by himself, is “whether the Supreme Pontiff, even 
without a General Council, be an infallible Rule of Faith.” In 
answer to this question, he first lays down (in the words 
quoted by F. Ryder) that infallibility appertains to him in its 
most obvious and palpable object-matter; viz., definitions of 
faith. Having given reasons for this opinion (nn. 4—6), he 
proceeds (nn. 7-9) to deduce therefrom three inferences. 
Since the Pope, argues Suarez, is infallible (without waiting for 
Episcopal assent) in definitions of faith ;—he is also infallible 
(without ery for such assent), (1) in matters of universal 
discipline; (2) in canonizing Saints; and (3) in approving 
religious orders. For a fuller explanation of Pontifical infalli- 
bility under this last head, Suarez refers to an earlier work of 
his ; and we will therefore follow him in that reference : de Reli- 
gione, vol. iii. 1. 2, c. 17, nn. 19-22. ‘The Pope, he considers, 
is most certainly infallible in pronouncing, that a certain 
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roposed rule of life is in no respect contrary to good morals ; 
also (n. 20) that it contains all the requisites for a genuine 
religious order ; and inclusively (n. 21) that it is really con- 
ducive to the acquirement of perfection. There is a further 
question, however: viz., whether the establishment of this 
particular order, at this particular time, is necessary or useful 
to the Church (n. 22). As to this, he considers it “ perhaps the 
more pious opinion” that on this question also the Pope is in- 
fallible.* Observe, he is inclined to think it more probable 
than not, that the Pope is actually infallible on this detail of 
mere expediency. Certainly then, Suarez is not one of those 
who would have doubted (see p. 293 of our present number) 
that it falls fully within the Pope’s province, to decide infallibly 
on the necessity of his civil princedom. Nor should it be 
forgotten that this chapter from the “de Religione” is that 
to which Suarez himself refers in his ‘‘ de Fide,” for a fuller 
explanation of his doctrine on Papal infallibility. 

But we are not left to inference for Suarez’s opinion on the 
point now at issue. He lived after Baius’s condemnation by 
S. Pius V., and has written on that very-subject : see Prologo- 
menon 6 ad opus de Gratid, c. 2. We are quite confident our 
opponent will at once admit, when his attention is turned to 
the chapter, that Suarez throughout takes absolutely for 
granted the simple infallibility of the Pontifical Act; that the 
idea never even occurs to him, of any Catholic doubting such 
infallibility. If F. Ryder dissents from this opinion, and will 
signify as much to us publicly or privately, we pledge our- 
selves to argue for it in our next number. Otherwise we will 
gladly spare both space and our readers’ patience. 

But if you would know how very far beyond definitions of 
faith Suarez extends infallibility, look at his reply to a well- 
known difficulty. F. Ryder is of course well aware, how 
greatly theologians have been tormented by an answer which 
Nicholas I. gave to some recently converted Bulgarians. 
They asked him what should be done about several of their 
countrymen, who had been baptized by a Jew; and he replied 
(Denz. n, 264) that these persons ought not to be baptized 
again, if they had been baptized even by a Jew in the Namo 
of the Blessed Trinity, or even in the Name of Christ Alone. 
This last part of the answer is confessedly a doctrinal mistake. 
F. Ryder however will at once say, that the case presents 
no difficulty whatever; because it is so very evident that 


* Nam esto non habeat Pontifex specialem Spiritis Sancti assistentiam 
ut in hoc etiam non erret-—quod non solim incertum est, sed etiam contra- 
reum est forte magis piwm—nihilominis, &c.” 
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here was no definition of faith. Far different is Suarez’s 
language: see De Sacramentis, d. 21, s. 3. He finds the 
question very perplexing: “it is difficult to know how to 
answer.” He suggests one interpretation of the Pope’s 
words, which would harmonize them with true doctrine; but 
which he admits to be “ somewhat forced,” though “ pious and 
probable.” On the whole, however, he inclines to a different 
solution ; viz., that, while the substance of Nicholas’s reply is 
ex cathedri and infallible, the doctrinal mistake occurs in a 
mere obiter dictum. ‘This is quite intelligible: because the 
Pope’s answer to that particular question which he was asked, 
was indubitably sound ; and the doctrinal mistake concerned a 
particular, which he went out of his way in touching at all. 
Suarez, at all events, never dreamed of doubting, that the 
answer, given to a private doctrinal inquiry of certain Bul- 
garians, was in substance infallible.* 

It may be asked, in passing, how we ourselves explain Pope 
Nicholas’s mistake. We reply that Suarez goes greater lengths 
on the extent of infallibility, than we are prepared to follow ; 
and that we cannot regard this answer to the Bulgarians as 
ex cathedri. It possesses none of the marks which we have 
mentioned in an earlier article (p. 288-290) as characteristic of 
such utterances. On the contrary it was evidently intended, we 
should say, for the instruction of certain Bulgarians in a doc- 
trine already determined, and not for inculcating on the whole 
Church some new doctrinal determination. It was one of 
those instructions to which we refer in p. 295; one of those 
instructions which are officially put forth by the Pope as Pope, 
and yet not precisely in his capacity of Universal Teacher. 
As to these doctrinal instructions, we hold it as a piously pro- 
bable opinion, that God will never permit a Pope to err in the 
doctrinal instruction therein conveyed. And this opinion is 
plainly not refuted by the fact before us; because the doctrinal 
guidance, which the Bulgarians sought by their question, was 
imparted to them with perfect accuracy and truth. Their 
question did not refer to the form, but to the minister, of 
Baptism. 

(2) F. Ryder next quotes (p. 70) the Salmanticenses. 
These great writers lay down that the Pope is infallible “ on 
things of faith; on [things which relate to] the Church’s good 





* It may be worth while to quote what F. Coninck, S.J. (a considerable 
authority) remarks in reference to a pronouncement of Pope Pelagius on this 
very question. ‘ Theologians,” he says, commonly consider that Pontifls 
speak definitively,” ie. ex cathedra, “when answering directly a question pro- 
posed to them.” De Sacramentis, q. 66, n. 53. 
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morals; and on other things of the sume kind which appertain to 
the common spiritual welfare (salutem) of the flock.’ They 
add, however, that he can err on matters which are “ PURELY 
philosophical and natural;” and those “which relate to 
{mere] facts;” and those which, although in some sense they 
concern the things of faith, yet do not appertain to the con- 
sistent maintenance (consistentiam) of the Faith, or the spiritual 
welfare of the faithful.’* Presently the Salmanticenses speak 
of this latter class as “ res que non sunt de substantia fidei.”’ 
This phrase “de substanti’ fidei,’ which F. Ryder italicizes, 
is declared by the Salmanticenses themselves to be synonymous 
with the phrase ‘‘ quee pertinent ad fidei consistentiam.” And 
they declare the Church infallible in all things which either 
thus “ pertain to the consistent maintenance of the Faith,” or 
conduce “to the health of souls,” to the spiritual welfare of 
the people. No words could more clearly express our own 
doctrine. See p. 353 of our present number. We should also 
draw attention to the word “ purely ” which we have printed 
in capitals. The Church then is infallible on things “ philo- 
sophical and natural,” if they are not purely such; i.e. if they 
have some real relation to things theological and supernatural. 

(3) With the three quotations from Tanner which follow, 
we are in such simple agreement, that we cannot even conjec- 
ture on which expression our opponent intends to lay stress. 
By the term “ erroneous in faith” is meant “ unsound in any 
way underthehead of faith.” See p.338n. of our present number. 
Tanner declares that the Pope speaks infallibly, not only when 
“he openly says ” that some tenet is thus unsound, but even 
“ otherwise, if he uses preceptive words”? commanding the 
interior assent of all Catholics. Those Pontifical utterances 
alone are fallible, according to Tanner, in which the Pope 
merely ‘ expresses his own private opinion, or proposes some- 
thing only as the more probable doctrine.” We are to infer 
from the Pope’s words, and from the circumstances of the 
case, whether such is his intention in any particular instance ; 
and we are to be guided in this inquiry by the judgment of 
wise men and the sense of the faithful. So says Tanner, and 
precisely so say we. We may add that Tanner agrees in every 
respect with Suarez on Nicholas’s answer to the Bulgarians. 
And we may also add, that in his treatise on Grace he refers 
to 8. Pius V.’s condemnation of Baius (q. 5, nn. 71-77). We 
are quite sure F. Ryder will admit, if he looks at Tanner’s 





* If “salutem” in these two sentences means “salvation,” and not 
“spiritual health,” our argument remains precisely the same. 
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argument, that that theologian never dreamed of any Catholic 
doubting the infallibility of S. Pius’s Act. 

(4) In p. 34 there is an extract from the ‘ Acta Col- 
loquii Ratisbonnensis.” The Jesuits are asked for some 
sign of the Pope speaking ex cathedri. In their reply there 
is no appearance whatever of their limiting infallibility to the 
particular cases they mention ; on the contrary, their language 
taken naturally implies the reverse. They do not even include 
the case in which an anathema is implied but not actually ex- 
pressed. Moreover, if their second answer had been intended to 
limitinfallibility,it would have been directly contradictory totheir 
first ; for their first answer includes, while their second excludes, 
those very minor judgments—such as the censure of Baius 
and of Quesnel—on which our whole argument turns. In the 
Bull “ Unigenitus,” e. g., the Pope on the one hand neither 
pronounces nor implies an anathema; while yet on the other 
hand he most distinctly expresses an intention of “ obliging 
the whole Church.” According to F. Ryder’s interpretation, 
F. Gretser would decide in his first answer that Clement XI. 
issued that Bull ex cathedri; but would at once contradict 
himself in his second, and declare that Clement XI. merely 
issued it “as a private man” (“ut privatus.”)* It may be 
added that one of the two Jesuits was Tanner, whose doctrine 
on the extent of infallibility has been placed before our readers. 
The second answer evidently means this: ‘‘ Well at all events, 
wherever the Pope expressly pronounces an anathema, he 
speaks ex cathedri; and we are prepared to defend against 
you every dogma which he has so sanctioned.” 

(5) Next we come (p. 71) to Bolgeni. Our opponent infers 
from this writer’s language, that he would deny the Church’s 
infallibility in her condemnation of Baius and of Quesnel. But 
in the very same work—nay, in the very same chapter— 
Bolgeni says expressly the direct reverse. Here is some of 
his language :— 


I must premise that wnder the name of Jansenist I intend to include all 
those who . . . tmpugn the Bulls . . . against the doctrines and 
books of Baius, Jansenius, and Quesnel. 

I say in the first place that [these men] have ns the Catholic Faitht I 
speak of those points which are in controversy between them and us, and on 
which the Church has spoken in the Bulls against Baius, Jansenius, and 





* Gretser indeed lived before the days of the “ Uniyenitus.” But will 
F. Ryder himself allege that he considered 8S. Pius V. to have condemned 
Baianism merely as a ‘private individual ¢ 

+ Bolgeni then is one of those theologians who account it actually heretical 
to deny the Church’s infallibility in minor censures. 
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Quesnel. . . . Letus take as our example the Dogmatic Bull “ Uni- 
genitus” against the doctrines of Quesnel. It is a fact of the highest 
certainty that this Bull is a dogmatical judgment of the Church * confirmed by 
the actual assent, teaching, and preaching, of (morally speaking) the whole 
body of pastors. . . . I place then this Bull in the hands of a Jansenist, 
and I ask {him, “ Do you believe that the doctrine of Quesnel, comprised 
in the hundred and one condemned propositions, is false (cattiva) and contrary 
to the doctine of Jesus Christ ?” &c. &e. &e. 

The most insidious method pursued by the Jansenists [would] lead me to 
found myself in things of faith on my private spirit and judgment, at the very 
time when I hear the voice of the Church speaking to me in her dogmatical 
Bulls. . . . When the Church presents to me her proximate rule to form 
my faith, the Jansenist would have me abandon this, and have recourse to 
the remote rule (art. 8). 


According to Bolgeni then, the Bull “ Unigenitus ” is part 
of a Catholic’s proximate Rule of Faith; and those who will 
not yield it their interior assent, “have not the Catholic 
Faith.” 

6. Now as to the passage cited by F. Ryder from Stapleton. 
The Church may err, says that theologian, when “ she is con- 
sulted + or incidentally (obiter) disputes” on those questions 
“which may be called appendices of faith.’ But she is in- 
fallible in her conclusions and her assertions (though not in 
her arguments) concerning all questions which are openly 
called into controversy, even though they may not necessarily 
appertain to the public dogma of faith.t Is this F. Ryder’s 
doctrine ? or is it not rather our own ? 

(7) As to the quotation from Driedo, if our opponent will 
explain what are the particular sentences which he considers 
to his purpose, we will pledge ourselves to meet him in our 
next number. We are honestly unable to understand his 
drift in adducing them. The question at issue is this. The 
Church, avowedly in performance of her duty as guardian of 
the Deposit, solemnly pronounces certain minor doctrinal 
judgments. Is she, or is she not, infallible in such pronounce- 
ment? We cannot see that Driedo is touching this question 





* Not a “definition of faith,” you see, but a “dogmatical judgment.” See 
p- 348 of our present number. 

+ “Consulted” by private individuals for their own private satisfaction. 
Stapleton says immediately afterwards that she does not err when “consulted ” 
on matters “ publicly called into controversy.” 

t “In disputationibus autem que circa questiones ad dogma fidei publi- 
cum necessarid pertinentes versantur, vel ALIOQUI in controversiam aperte 
vocantur, poral Ecclesia concludendo quidem et asserendo nunquam errta t. 
In mediis autem et argumentis hallucinari et aberrare poterit.” 
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ever so distantly. Those matters in which he accounts the 
Church fallible, are those which she only “ proposes as pro- 
bable, likely.” “Of this kind are the lives, miracles, &c., of 
holy martyrs.” 

To sum up. In not one of F. Ryder’s theological citations 
is to be found the slightest trace of F. Ryder’s own doctrine ; 
viz., that the Church’s infallibility is confined within the limits 
of the Deposit. The Jansenists indeed (see postea) held that 
her infallibility was restricted to her testification of revealed 
truths ; but F'. Ryder has been unable to find one Catholic 
theologian who uses language at all similar. 

In note A., F. Ryder puts together various citations, for the 
purpose of showing (p. 30) that “‘ the Word of God, or Revela- 
tion,”’ on one hand, and ‘‘ Divine faith”? on the other hand, 
“are strictly and exclusively correlatives.”” But we hold this 
proposition more strictly than he does; for he maintains, while 
we deny, that an act of Divine faith can be directed to some 
deduction from what God has revealed. He further holds 
indeed (ib.) that the sphere of infallibility does not extend 
beyond the sphere of acts of faith; but we cannot see that 
any of his quotations give him the least support in this. All 
Catholics are agreed in repudiating the Protestant calumny, 
that the Church professes to receive new revelations, and to 
coin new articles of faith. All Catholics are agreed, that the 
Deposit was delivered once for all by the Apostles ; and that 
the Church of subsequent ages has no infallibility, except in 
guarding that Deposit from danger direct or indirect. More 
than this not one of the writers adduced even seems to say. 
Viva indeed, who heads the list, is one of those who account 
it actually heretical to deny the Church’s infallibility in her 
minor censures. However here as before, if F. Ryder will 
mention clearly the sentences on which he lays stress, and 
their bearing on his argument, we pledge ourselves fairly to 
encounter them. 

Note B contains a catena of theologians who teach that a 
censured proposition, though infallibly deserving its censure, 
may nevertheless be true. But we have never doubted that 
several approved theologians teach this ; and that the question 
is perfectly open. See p. 346 of our present number. 


It remains then to consider Ballerini and Cappellari. We 
will begin with some general remarks on a whole class of 
theologians, to which these two may be referred; and we will 
afterwards consider the particular passages now adduced. 

The school of Bossuet, as every one knows, rested its 
chief stress on history; and ever since his time there has 
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been a considerable body of Ultramontane writers, who 
make it their special business so to guard the Ultramon- 
tane doctrine, as to render it safe (in their eyes) from 
historical attack. There is not one of them, e. g., we sup- 
pose, who would not at once throw overboard Nicholas’s 
response to the Bulgarians, as being manifestly external 
to the sphere of infallibility. The theologians of whom we 
speak agree profoundly, in thew general doctrine, both with 
each other and with themselves; while at the same time they 
differ indefinitely, quite as much from themselves as from each 
other, when they proceed to draw out their general doctrine 
into particulars. The obvious dictate then of common sense 
is, that we shall attach the greatest weight to that general 
doctrine on which they are in harmony, and no weight at all 
to those particular applications on which there is such wide 
divergence. ‘This simple consideration will carry you through 
the whole difficulty. Or rather there is no difficulty at all: 
unless F. Ryder ascribe to these theologians a larger infallibility, 
than we claim even for the Pope speaking ex cathedri; unless 
he invest their very obiter dicta with sacro-sanct authority. 

Their general doctrine is this. They claim infallibility for 
the Pope, only when he delivers doctrinal judgments; when 
he teaches the Universal Church ; when he speaks ex cathe- 
dri. These three qualifications are identical with each other, 
and are so considered by this whole school. They contrast 
doctrinal judgments with two different classes of dicta, which 
Gallicans were constantly confounding therewith. On the one 
hand, a Pope’s expressions of opinion on a doctrinal subject, 
however strong, are not doctrinal judgments; still less can 
his mere refusal to pronounce be accounted a judgment. 
Never does he pronounce a judgment, unless when he indicates 
his intention of binding the interior assent of all Catholics. 
On the other hand, even those utterances which contain a doc- 
trinal judgment, do not always exclusively consist of doctrinal 
instruction: they may contain also preambles, arguments, and 
obiter dicta, which make no pretence to infallibility. 

Now in the cases most hotly contested between Gallicans 
and Ultramontanes, no doctrinal judgments were even alleged 
which were not definitions of faith. If S. Liberius—if Honorius 
—pronounced a false doctrinal judgment at all, he pronounced 
a false definition of faith. It happened therefore often enough, 
and not at all unnaturally, that in the heat of argument Ultra- 
montane champions forgot the existence of minor doctrinal 
judgments. Their one immediate end was to show that 
Honorius, e. g., never pronounced a doctrinal judgment in 
favour of the Monothelites; and they inferred this fact most 
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justly from the circumstance, that he never expressly or equi- 
valently anathematized the contradictory doctrine. The notion 
never crossed their mind, of Honorius or any other Pope being 
fallible in a minor doctrinal judgment ; but there was nothing 
in the particular controversy to remind them of this question, 
“Never,” they said, “ does the Pope speak ex cathedri, unless 
expressly or virtually he pronounces an anathema.” Or “in 
no statements is he infallible except in definitions of faith.” 
Both propositions were perfectly true, on such particular 
questions as formed the matter of discussion; nor could 
anything be more natural than that for the moment they did 
not pause to consider, of how extreme a misinterpretation their 
words were susceptible. 

Dr. Ward, in the Preface to his work on “ doctrinal 
decisions,” gave an instance of this from the Wiirtzburg 
theologians. In that part of their work which leads them 
across the Gallican controversy, these very able writers say 
in effect that the Pope never speaks as Universal Teacher, 
unless he implies an anathema on dissentients. Yet in 
another treatise, when Quesnel and the Bull “ Unigenitus ” 
are before them, they treat it as among the most elementary 
of Catholic truths, that that Bull is infallible. And there is 
one particular especially to be observed. The very principle 
which they had themselves laid down in their earlier treatise, — 
viz., that the Pope only speaks ex cathedr’i when he implies 
an anathema,—is merely contemplated in their later argument, 
as an objection which the Catholic controversialist is required to 
answer (pp. Xx-xxili).* 


Moreover, the confusion was increased by the ambiguity 
of such terms as “ definition of faith;”’ ‘ contrary to the 
Faith ;” and the like. Thus the verb “define” is by no 
means confined to those judgments which condemn a tenet as 
heretical. In the Encyclical “ Singulari nos,” e. g., Gregory 
XVI. refers to the ‘ Mirari vos” as having “ defined Catholic 
doctrine.” And again, “contrary to the Faith” need mean 
no more than “ contrary in tendency thereto ;”’ for Martin V. 
(see p. 340 of our present number) declared that those tenets 
are “ contrary to the Faith,” which he condemns respectively 
as temerarious, seditious, and offensive to pious ears. Similarly 
speaks Pius IX. in that sentence of the “ Quanta curi” which 
we treat in the appendix to our article on “ Minor Doctrinal 





* The’Preface to Dr. Ward’s volume is prefixed to our issue for April 
1866. As it there stands, the above reference should be pp. x.-xii. 
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Judgments.” He censures a certain error as “ opposed” (ad- 
versetur) to Catholic dogma. Yet he is assuredly not con- 
demning it as actually heretical. An Ultramontane then very 
naturally started with one meaning to his terms; and in the 
course of his argument unconsciously changed it for another 
narrower and more stringent. 

Nor was there anything in the Gallican controversy to 
remind him of this confusion. His Gallican opponents went 
quite as far as he did, on the object-matter of Infallibility. 
In January, 1866 (p. 261, note) we quoted language from 
the Cardinal de Noailles, which conclusively shows that the 
whole French clergy held undoubtingly the Church’s infalli- 
bility in her minor doctrinal censures. In the “ Pastoralis 
officiti,’” Clement XI. declares that he adopted the plan of 
censuring Quesnel’s propositions in globo, because Louis XIV. 
and the majority of French bishops repeatedly declared that 
in no other way could the existing tumults be appeased. And 
to a similar effect indeed, the French bishops in a body 
wrote to the king on a later occasion. ‘ You need only 
read,” say the bishops, “the professions [of belief] which 
Martin V. drew up at the end of the Council of Constance, to 
see that the Pope regarded” such “censures . . . as 
appertaining to dogma and as intended for directing believers 
in the order of faith.’ * There was no possibility therefore 
of the Ultramontane being misunderstood on this head by 
his Gallican opponents ; and he was naturally, therefore, the 
less cautious in weighing his words. 

Here then are the two theories, between which a decision 
has to be made. According to I. Ryder, Ultramontanes 
restricted the object-matter of infallibility to definitions of 
faith ; and they were fully prepared to concede—nay, laid 
especial stress on their readiness to concede —that the 
Pope never speaks ex cathedri in his minor doctrinal 
judgments. According to our own theory on the contrary, 
an Ultramontane was in no respect behind his Gallican 
opponents, in the extent which he ascribed to the Church’s 
infallibility : the very notion never crossed his mind, of 
drawing any contrast between definitions of faith and minor 
doctrinal judgments. His whole argument consisted, in con- 
trasting doctrinal judgments on the one hand, with mere 
expressions of a Pope’s private opinion on the other hand. 
Now we have already mentioned (see p. 486) two overwhelming 
improbabilities (as they seem to us) which militate against 





* Quoted by Montagne. “ Cursus,” vol. i., p. 1117. 
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I’, Ryder’s view. We will next mention three or four other 
antecedent arguments on our own side, which apply to that 
special class of theologians whom we are just now considering. 
And we will, lastly, consider Ballerini and Cappellari in par- 
ticular, whom F. Ryder has chosen as his favourite representu- 
tives of that class. 

(1) If Ultramontanes limited the Church’s infallibility to 
her expressed or implied anathemas, this is saying in other 
words that they limited it to the declaration of things revealed. 
And so F. Ryder understands them: he confines infallibility 
within the sphere of acts of faith. Now F. Knox draws atten- 
tion to Fénélon’s statement, that this is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Jansenists.* It is most incredible that Fénélon 
could thus have spoken, had his own Ultramontane friends 
maintained this very principle. 

(2) F. Ryder expresses most justly (p. 31) the true animus 
of these theologians. “They had to meet numberless objec- 
tions, plausible at least, grounded upon the apparent mispro- 
nouncements of Popes ‘in materid fidei;’? and they dared not 
undertake the defence of more than it was necessary to their 
position to defend, or than they could defend satisfactorily.” 
We ask him, then, this question: Do these writers ever by 
any accident admit, that some Pope has made a mistake in a 
public and authoritative condemnation, published by him, of 
some tenet? And do they add that such admission is con- 
sistent with Ultramontane doctrine, because the mistake occurs, 
not in condemning a tenet as heretical, but as branding it with 
some lower censure? We are confident he can allege no one 
such case. Now he has pointed out with the greatest truth, 
that they adjust the thesis with which they start, to their 
power of historically defending that thesis. The one legiti- 
mate exposition, therefore, of the thesis which they intend to lay 
down, is the thesis which throughout their argument they in 
fact maintain, But in no one instance do they admit, that the 
Pope has erred in any minor doctrinal judgment; and they 
cannot therefore have intended pointedly to allege, that he is 
capable of error in such judgments. They lay down no limita- 
tions to his infallibility, except those which are to serve them 
in their controversy; but this limitation never serves them in 
their controversy, and they never intended therefore to lay it 
down. 

(3) Consider further, how widely (as we have just pointed 





* “The fundamental principle so much vaunted by the [Jansenist] "sad is 
false and unsustainable. This principle is, that the Church’s infallibility does 
not extend beyond things revealed.” (Euvres, tom. xiv., p. 46, 
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out) Gallicans extended the object-matter of infallibility. 
Surely it is more improbable than words can say, that an 
Ultramontane should have been the one who, in opposition to 
his king-ridden rivals, restricted the Church’s prerogatives. 
(4) ‘hose very writers, who speak occasionally as though 
the Pope’s infallibility were limited to definitions of faith, never 
make such a restriction when speaking on the Church’s infalli- 
bility. This had been urged by Dr. Ward; and we understand 
F. Ryder (p. 31) as admitting the fact. He replies, however, 
by laying down some admirable doctrine on the Church’s infal- 
libility, which it gives us sincerest pleasure to quote. She 
“possesses an infallibility,” he says, ‘‘ not only when she puts 
on her robes of prophecy, but inherent in her very vital action.” 
“The ‘Church dispersed is our infallible guide ‘ viv’ voce et 
raxi.’”’ By “theChurch dispersed” he understands, of course, 
the Episcopate, acting in union with the Pope, but not actually 
assembled in Council; and he considers his authorities to hold 
that she is infallible “vivid voce et praxi.” But if she is 
infallible “vivi voce et praxi,’ 4 fortiori she is infallible, 
when in set words she condemns some tenet as scandalous 
or temerarious. If therefore you put F. Ryder’s two 
opinions together, they come to this. He considers Ballerini, 
Cappellari, and the rest to hold, that the Pope acting by himself 
is infallible only in definitions of faith ; but that, when wnited 
with the Episcopate, he is infallible in all his doctrinal judg- 
ments. He cannot surely on reflection acquiesce in this as 
being their view; but if he does—and if he himself accepts 
that view—our controversy with him is so far at an end. For 
as to the “ subject” of infallibility—whether it resides in Pope 
alone, or in Pope and bishops,—it is absolutely external to the 
present issue. 
We may be very certain then, d priori, that neither Ballerini, 
Cappellari, nor any other Ultramontane theologian ever limited 
the Church’s infallibility to definitions of faith.* Let us next 





* Muzzarelli is not one of F. Ryder’s authorities ; but the Tablet 
quotes very pertinently a long passage from his work “de auctoritate 
Romani Pontificis.” We can desire no better illustration of what we have 
been hitherto urging, than a careful examination of that passage. And it 
has this curious characteristic. Muzzarelli in one sentence, incidentally and 
without laying the slightest stress on it, requires for an ex cathedra utterance 
that it shall pronounce the special censure of heresy. But soon afterwards 
he quotes a passage from Maimbourg the Gallican, as expressing with singular 
precision the point at issue between Ultramontanes and Gallicans: and this 
passage does not allude ever so distantly to the particular censure of 
“heresy.” And if we turn to Muzzarelli’s little work on Papal infalli- 
bility, we find that he assumes as a matter of course the infallibility of 
the “ Unigenitus” ; and also of Fénélon’s condemnation, which exclusively 
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consider their actual words. Unfortunately Cappellari in no 
part of his volumes happens to speak expressly of minor 
censures: but Ballerini does; and in close contiguity with one 
of the two extracts, given by F. Ryder in note C. It is 
perfectly certain then that, so far as Ballerini is concerned, 
the question can be brought to a most decisive issue. If 
F. Ryder’s theory be the true one, Ballerini, on mentioning 
these minor censures, will at once say: “ Here I come to the 
point on which I have been insisting throughout ; the Pope’s 
infallibility is confined to definitions of faith, and these minor 
censures therefore may be thrown overboard.” On the contrary, 
if our own theory be correct, it will no more have occurred 
to Ballerini that the Pope can be mistaken in the latter class, 
than in the former. We will simply then translate the para- 
graph, that our readers may judge between I’. Ryder and our- 
selves ; putting into italics a few words here and there, to 
which we desire particular attention. 


A few remarks must now incidentally be made, on the causes which lead 
some men to accuse of error those Pontifical decrees which brand certain 
propositions in globo with various censures, if some among such propositions 
appear to them to be true, and to have been uttered by pious and holy men. 


But how idle is such an objection, any one will readily perceive who considers 
the peculiar nature of such decrees. For since the censures are many,and many 
propositions are condemned together in globo and respectively,—in order 
that the justice and truth of the proscription be manifest, it is not necessary 
that every censure should apply to every proposition ; but it suffices if any 
one censure apply to this or that proposition. . . Moreover, among the various 
censures, not all imply falsehood or heresy, but temerity; offence to pious 
ears ; equivocalness ; scandal ; a captious sense; &c. &c.: which notes may 
justly be applied to propositions in some sense truc ; but which are justly 
condemned by the Church . . . in such a way that the true sense is not 
on that account to be understood as condemned, which they can bear by a 
sound interpretation, and in which they have been accepted by pious and 
holy men. If on this head any one wishes to see fuller remarks which most 
abundantly vindicate from error the above Pontifical decrees, let him consult 





consisted of censures below that of heresy. (French translation, Avignon, 
1826, pp. 7, 151.) 

The Y'ablet in a later number refers to « well-known passage in Perrone. 
But we considered that passage in January, 1866 ; and to what we then said 
we may further add, that Perrone invariably speaks of Baius and Quesnel as 
infallibly condemned. Thus, opening his prelections almost at random, we 
find him saying (de Gratid nn. 104, 138) that the contradictory of a Baian 
thesis “spectat ad Catholicam doctrinam” ; that Vasquez was indubitably 
mistaken on one point, because his view in effect coincides with Baius’s 
(n. 108, note) ; &., &e. But on F. Perrone’s judgment see the Appendix to 
this article. 
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Melchior Canus de locis 1. 12, c. 10. Compare also the second dissertation of 
Cardinal Noris . . . where he shows that the very same propositions 
and words have been in different senses at one time approved at another 
condemned by the Church, without any prejudice to her infallibility thence 
arising.” —c, 15, n. 42. 


Ballerini is apparently one of those comparatively few 
theologians, who hold that a censured proposition, while fully 
deserving its censure, may nevertheless be true in the very 
sense in which it is condemned. But this is a question abso- 
lutely irrelevant to our present issue. And any one who reads 
the above extract will see most clearly, that so far from ad- 
mitting the Pope to be fallible in minor censures, Ballerini 
considered it an essential portion of his design peremptorily 
to rebut any such supposition. 

What we said a few pages back will abundantly explain 
Ballerini’s slight occasional inaccuracy of expression, if indeed 
any such exist, in the passages extracted by our opponent.* 
The general scope of his argument is most undoubtedly in full 
accordance with our own doctrine. Clement XI. says ex- 
pressly in the “ Pastoralis officii”? that those who will not 
accept the “ Unigenitus,” “do not adhere and assent to Us 
and the Chair of Blessed Peter,” nor are “true sons of the 
Holy Roman Church.” And yet, as we have so often pointed 
out, the “ Unigenitus ” contains no definition of faith what- 
ever. And we should here therefore only further point out, 
as *Q” has already done in the Westminster Gazette, that 
F. Ryder has unintentionally given undue support to his own 
opinion, by changing Ballerini’s “ dissensiones” (p. 71) into 
“heresies” (p. 32), and “opiniones” (p. 71) into “ judg- 
ments” (p. 32). 

Ballerini’s language then, instead of telling against us, 
counts with extraordinary strength in our favour. It is de- 
monstratively certain that he does not deny, but on the con- 
trary upholds, the infallibility of minor censures. And the 
more therefore you dwell on the apparent indications of a 
different opinion, presented by his occasional language,—the 
more you strengthen our case. It is absolutely certain that 
Ballerini is on our side and not on F’. Ryder’s; and the mere 
fact that Cappellari uses language strikingly similar to Balle- 





* We doubt if there is any. We know of no reason for supposing that 
he anywhere uses the phrases “ ex Catholica fide,” “ ex Catholico dogmate,” 
as exclusively applying to truths which cannot be denied without heresy. As 
to “definitiones fidei,” he undoubtedly means by that term what we have 
called “doctrinal judgments.” See c. 15, s. 10. 
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rini’s, cannot be accepted as by itself sufficient proof, that he 
differs from Ballerini on the point before us. 

It happens unfortunately for our purpose, that Cappellari 
nowhere expressly speaks of minor censures one way or the 
other; and that we cannot therefore obtain the absolutely 
demonstrative argument in his case, which we have in Balle- 
rini’s. It will be necessary in consequence to examine his argu- 
ment at much greater length; though if our readers will but 
have the patience to follow our remarks, we are very confi- 
dent they will find our demonstration no less conclusive. 
Cappellari indeed, we fully admit, so far as his words go, says 
that the Pope never speaks ex cathedri except in definitions of 
faith; that his judgment is not “ definitive,” unless “ he quali- 
fies the contrary doctrine as heretical,” or “fulminates an 
anathema” against its upholders, or uses some “ equivalent” 
expressions. If then Cappellari’s full and deliberate meaning 
is to be measured by what he precisely says in one particular 
place, F. Ryder has full right to allege his authority. On 
our side however we maintain, that no supposition can be 
more untenable than this. And we will preface our argument 
by once more drawing out in contrast I. Ryder’s theory and 
our own. 

Before doing this, we must make one preliminary remark 
which will be found of much relevance. A definition of faith 
is a much more serious and solemn Act, than a minor doctrinal 
judgment. In a definition of faith, the Pope declares some 
verity as actually belonging to the Deposit. Such a verity 
claims to be believed by the firmest of all possible assents, an 
act of Divine faith. He who denies such a verity, knowing it 
to have been defined, is ipso facto external to the Visible 
Church; nor can he be admitted to the sacraments, however 
invincible may be his ignorance of the Church’s authority. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that for a definition of faith 
the requisite marks of an ex cathedri pronouncement, though 
similar in kind, should be more pronounced and emphatic in 
degree than for a minor judgment. This remark is necessary, 
we think, for an apprehension of Cappellari’s meaning. 

F. Ryder holds that that theologian meant exactly what he 
said ; that he was considering the question of minor doctrinal 
judgments, and deliberately expressing an opimion that they 
are external to the sphere of infallibility. On our side we 
maintain that such a supposition is simply out of the question. 
Cappellari’s great object, we contend, was to draw a broad line 
between the Pope’s doctrinal judgments on the one hand, and 
his doctrinal opinions on the other. In doctrinal judgments 
the Pope speaks as Pope ; in doctrinal opinions he speaks as a 
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private doctor. His doctrinal opinions however, adds Cap- 
pellari, may be found not merely in his rescripts, private letters, 
and the like, but even in utterances which convey this or that 
doctrinal judgment; for the reasons assigned by him for some 
judgment proceed from him merely as trom a private doctor. 
It became therefore very important for Cappellari’s purpose, to 
lay down precise rules which might enable Catholics to distin- 
guish between a Pope’s private opinion and his ex cathedra 
judgment. Now, for reasons we have already explained, the 
particular class of doctrinal judgments which Cappellari had in 
his mind, were definitions of faith and no other. In laying 
down therefore the marks of an ex cathedri utterance, he was 
thinking exclusively about definitions of faith. But the marks 
of an ex cathedr4 utterance required for a minor judgment are 
(as we just now observed) less pronounced and emphatic in 
degree (though the same in kind) than those required for a 
definition of faith. Had his attention been called to the par- 
ticular case of minor judgments, he would undoubtedly so far 
have modified his statement. 

Here then is theory against theory. I’. Ryder’s is far the 
more simple, and on the surface far the more probable; yet 
we venture to predict that if you will look below the surface, 
you will arrive at a firm conviction that ours is the true one. 
Over and above the very strong general arguments which we 
have already drawn out, we will give here five further 
independent reasons applying to Cappellari in particular. 

(1) Cappellari was a distinguished theologian. No one will 
accuse him of not knowing the fact, that S. Alphonsus and 
other theologians account it actual heresy to deny the Church’s 
infallibility in her minor judgments. Nay, such ignorance is 
even less credible, because 8S. Alphonsus’s statement occurs 
in his well-known dissertation against Gallicanism, which 
Cappellari must have specially read for the purpose of his 
book. He was also of course well aware, that no approved 
theologian in the whole Church had ever called in question 
this infallibility. Ifwe were to grant (for argument’s sake) 
that he felt himself at liberty to go against so great a mass of 
authority, it is at least very obvious that he would not have 
done so episodically and parenthetically ; he would not have left 
his readers to infer so momentous an opinion ; he would not 
have implied but expressed it. 

(2) According to Cappellari, every single theological propo« 
sition, uttered by a Pope at all, is uttered by him either in his 
capacity of Universal 'l'eacher or of private doctor. He denies 
throughout any intermediate case whatever. Now nothing 
can be more undeniable, than that the “ Unigenitus ” contains 
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no definition of faith, nor brands any particular proposition 
whatever with the note of heresy. On the other hand it was 
addressed formally by the Pope “ to all Christ’s faithful,” and 
ended by strictly forbidding them to dissent interiorly from its 
declarations. According to F. Ryder, Cappellari considers 
Clement XI. to have issued this exclusively in his character of 
private doctor ; he regards it as possessing no greater authority 
over the interior belief, than if it had been some short theo- 
logical treatise written by Bellarmine or Suarez. Go back 
to Innocent X.’s condemnation of Jansenius, and F. Ryder 
must attribute to Cappellari a still stranger opinion. He 
must consider Cappellari to hold that, when that Pontiff 
denounced Jansenius’s first proposition as heretical, he 
spoke indeed ex cathedri; but that when in the same 
breath he declared it temerarious, impious, and _ blas- 
phemous, he only expressed his own private theological 
opinion. As to the last of Jansenius’s propositions, Innocent 
X. condemned it as false, temerarious, and scandalous; adding 
that, if understood in one particular sense, it is also heretical, 
and deserving of other censures. According to F. Ryder, 
Cappellari would thus have analysed the Pontiff’s intention : 
“T give my private opinion, that this proposition is false, teme- 
“‘rarious, and scandalous; moreover, if it be understood in 
“one particular sense, I also privately opine, that it is im- 
“pious, blasphemous, contumelious, and derogatory to the 
“ Divine Piety. But my judgment as Pope is entirely limited 
“to the assertion, that in this latter sense the proposition is 
“heretical.” I. Ryder then attributes to Cappellari a lower 
notion of infallibility, than that entertained by the very Jan- 
senists; for they invariably admitted that the five propositions 
themselves had been in every respect infallibly condemned. 
Of course F. Ryder will not on reflection dream of accepting 
such a conclusion as this; but, if he do not accept it, he must 
become a convert to our theory, that Cappellari did not mean 
precisely what he said. 

(3) The whole course of Cappellari’s argument, throughout 
the chapter, consistently favours our view while directly con- 
tradicting F', Ryder’s. It will occupy some considerable space 
to make this clear ; but so mischievous a use has been made of 
Cappellari’s authority, that we had better (now we are about 
it) do the thing as thoroughly as we can. We will begin then 
with analyzing the general argument of that truly forcible and 
admirable chapter on which I. Ryder relies. 

Cappellari begins with observing that his opponents, con- 
trariwise to reason and common sense, refuse to draw any dis- 
tinction between the Pope speaking as Chief of the Hierarchy 
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and speaking as a mere private doctor (p. 217). To hear them 
argue, he says, youwould suppose that on the Ultramontane view 
a Pope is infallible in all his words, and in all his practical resolu- 
tions : whether they do or do not bear on the Faith; whether 
they are addressed to the Church, or concern only an individual. 
What can be more unreasonable, he asks, than this? If the 
Pope’s Popedom is supposed to destroy all his personal quali- 
ties, it must equally destroy his offices of Roman Bishop, 
Metropolitan, Patriarch (p. 218) ; and, whatever command may 
be given by his authority to the local Church of Rome, must 
oblige the whole Catholic world. ‘ We draw a distinction,” 
reply the Gallicans (p. 219). “The Pope may command, we 
admit, in a non-Papal capacity: but when doctrine is in question, 
the Pope has but one intellect ; and we cannot therefore dis- 
tinguish between his judgment as man and his judgment as 
Pope.” ‘True, replies Cappellari, he has but one intellect ; but 
may not lights reach that intellect from more than one source ? 
When he clothes himself with his full authority, and when 
accordingly he claims to oblige the consciences of the faithful, 
the lights which visit his intellect are supernatural. It is 
always free to the Pope whether he shall or shall not exercise 
his Primacy ; but it is only when he does please to exercise 
it, that God has promised to guide him infallibly. You your- 
selves make such a distinction in the case of Bishops in 
Council; why may we not make the very same in the case of 
a Pope? (p. 220.) 

So far then at least, nothing can be further from Cap- 
pellari’s mind, than to draw any distinction between defini- 
tions of faith and minor judgments; or to restrict the 
Pope’s infallibility within the actual Deposit. ‘The question 
does not occur ever so distantly. The one point on which he 
is intent, is to distinguish between the judgments of a Pope 
and the opinions of a private doctor. If in the last five pages 
of the chapter he had really intended, as F. Ryder thinks, to 
dwell on the former distinction, he would have been suddenly 
introducing an idea totally alien from the context. 

He next proceeds to express various tests, by which Catho- 
lics may certainly know whether a Pope does or does not 
speak ex cathedri. Within three pages he twice goes over 
the same ground in different language; and it will therefore 
be a most useful key to his meaning, if we compare in each 
case the two different expressions of his thought. We will 
denote them respectively by the letters a and f. 

First test. (a) “The point defined must appertain to the 
Faith” (p. 223) ; and (3) “the decree must treat questions of 
faith” (p. 226). Whether this point appertains to the Faith 
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directly or indirectly, proximately or remotely, is a matter not 
here mentioned, and wholly external to the course of his ideas. 
At the same time, as we have so often said, we have no doubt 
that his thoughts were occupied with that class of questions, on 
which a doctrinal judgment would be a definition of faith. 
Second test. (a) “The Pope defines a point of faith for 
the purpose of tracing to the faithful the infallible rule of 
their belief, and leave them no doubt, perplexity, or disquietude: 
his judgment therefore must declare, that his own thoughts 
are fixed and determined on the matter” (p. 224). (8) “The 
terms of the decree must exhibit no hesitation ”’ (p. 226). 
Third test. (a) ‘The Pope is prince of the Church, and 
the Faith is a matter of universal interest for her: when, 
therefore, he decides as her chief, he must make his decision 
known to the Church.” Here, there is no corresponding 3. 
Fourth test. (a) “He must therefore in this decision 
speak to the Church, and consequently address it to the Church 
herself” (3). ‘The decree must be addressed to the whole 
Church.” “The Church” here is self-evidently the “Ecclesia,” 
not “‘ Docens,”” but “Credens.” This test, therefore, would 
mean in its obvious sense, that every utterance ex cathedra is 
addressed,—like the Bull ‘‘ Unigenitus ”—“ universis Christi 
fidelibus,” or in some equivalent way. But F. Ryder must 
hold, just as strongly as we do, that Cappellari either did not 
mean this, or else was altogether mistaken. We have no doubt 
whatever, because of a fact to be presently mentioned, that he 
did not mean it; but the remark cannot possibly be defended 
in its obvious sense. There is one instance which will at once 
occur to every Catholic, whenever reference is made to defini- 
tions of faith put forth outside a Council; viz., the Immacu- 
late Conception. Well, the Bull “ Ineffabilis,” which 
contains that definition, is not headed ‘ Universis Christi 
fidelibus,” but ‘In perpetuam rei memoriam.” If Cappellari 
literally meant what his words express, he would not have 
considered the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as 
infallibly defined by Pius IX. Indeed the heading “ Universis 
Christi fidelibus” is quite rare and exceptional in dogmatic 
Bulls. In a future number we shall have to enlarge on this 
fact: here it will suffice if we draw attention to 8. Leo’s well- 
known dogmatic letter against the Eutychians. Muzzarelli 
points out (de Infallibilitate, vol. ii., p. 86) that the whole 
Episcopate accepted it as “infallible and irreformable.” Y et 
it was addressed in form to one person, the Patriarch 
8. Flavian. 
What Cappellari meant then is most obvious. In order to 
be accounted as speaking ex cathedri, the Pope must be 
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understood as enjoining the circulation of his decree, in every 

part of Christendom where it may be needed. This is the 

particular characteristic of an ex cathedri utterance, on which 

we have ourselves more than once emphatically insisted ; see 

e. g. p. 289 of our present number. But most certainly this 

characteristic applies to a large number of minor judgments, 
uite as prominently as to any definitions of faith. 

Fifth test. (a) “The Supreme Pontiff in defining ewercises 
the office of judge: it is in that quality that he determines the 
object of faith and commands the will to subject the intellect 
thereto; and not like a simple theologian whose office is ex- 
clusively to convince the reason. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the terms of the definition should show an intention to 
exist in the Pope, of commanding absolutely and in virtue of 
his supreme authority the act of faith on this particular 
article.” (3) “The decree must express an express will to 
bind consciences.” ‘The strict wording of this test, as of 
others, is of course exclusively applicable to a definition of 
faith ; but its general drift applies equally to minor judgments. 
The decree, says Cappellari in effect, must show plain and un- 
mistakeable marks of expressing a judgment, and not merely 
an opinion; of being intended to demand interior assent. 

Sixth test. (a) ‘Certain formalities are established and 
determined by a constant use of the Church and the Popes, 
in order that all Christendom may know in a precise manner 
the Pope’s supreme and definitive judgments and the punish- 
ments incurred by those who are refractory. If the Pope 
omits such a (cette) formula, without sufficiently indicating 
that (notwithstanding such omission) he intends to define as 
Sovereign Pontiff and judge of the Faith, you must thence 
conclude that he has not pronounced judgment in that capacity ; 
because he is bound to accommodate himself to the intelligence 
of all (4 l’intelligence universelle). The chief of these forma- 
lities consists in qualifying the opposite doctrine as heretical ; 
or fulminating an anathema against those who should here- 
after profess it. You ought not then (on ne devra pas donc) 
to regard as definitive those judgments of the Pope, in which 
you do not find this formula or something equivalent ; nor to 
believe that in uttering them he understood himself or in- 
tended to exercise his primacy of authority.” (8) “No 
decree is dogmatical which is destitute of the characteristic 
formalities.” 

This is the test on which F. Ryder would lay his principal 
stress. And yet, even if it stood alone, it is almost conclusive 
(we think) against F'. Ryder’s opinion, that Cappellari intended 
to contrast definitions of faith with minor doctrinal judgments. 
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The reason he gives for requiring the phrase “heretical” or 
the like, is not at all because Pontifical infallibility is confined 
to the Deposit; but exclusively in order that the Pope may be 
understood to speak “ definitively.” But who can possibly 
say that a Pope speaks more definitively in definitions of faith 
than in minor judgments? Take the Bull “ Auctorem fidei.” 
According to F. Ryder, Cappellari means, that Pius VI. 
spoke definitively indeed when he condemned the five first 
propositions as heretical ; but not definitively, when in the 
very same authoritative tone he denounced others as scan- 
dalous or pernicious. But this, at all events, cannot be Cap- 
pellari’s drift ; and what is his drift, seems to us really obvious 
enough. It is not merely, he says, the general contents of 
a Pontifical Act, which determine its ex cathedri character; . 
there must also be certain technical characteristics, to dis- 
tinguish a judgment from a mere opinion. Such characteristics 
are the pronouncement of an anathema,—or again (by parity of 
reason) of some minor censure,—on the condemned theses. Such 
again would be the phrases “pro muneris nostri officio,” “ ex 
plenitudine potestatis,” &c. &c. Such, lastly, would be the form 
of an Encyclical Letter addressed by the Pope to all Catholic 
bishops. See p. 289 of our present number. At the same 
time Cappellari is careful to add, that such technical charac- 
teristics are not strictly necessary ; but on the contrary, that 
the Holy Father, even while omitting them, may “ sufficiently 
indicate that, notwithstanding such omission, he intends to 
define in his quality of Sovereign Pontiff and judge of the 
Faith.” 

Sixth test. The obiter dicta, even of an ex cathedri Act, 
are not to be accounted part of its doctrinal instruction, On 
this there is no reason for quoting Cappellari’s words at length. 
We hold, as strongly as F. Ryder, that preambles, arguments, 
and obiter dicta are external to infallibility. 

We say then, that you directly contradict Cappellari’s whole 
drift and context, if you try to insist with rigour on his indi- 
vidual phrases; if you understand him to advocate so truly 
extraordinary an opinion, as that the “ Unigenitus” and 
great part of the “‘ Auctorem fidei” are the mere unauthori- 
tative utterances of private theological opinion. 

(4) Here also, as in all F. Ryder’s other authorities, there 
is no trace whatever of any recognition of F’, Ryder’s funda- 
mental principle, that infallibility is confined within the 
Deposit. The idea is absolutely external to Cappellari’s whole 
argument; nor is it to be found (so far as we can discover) 
even hinted in any part of his two volumes. 

(5) We now proceed to a reason, which will be admitted by 
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every one to clench the whole. Never was there a more 
simply doctrinal composition, than the Bull ‘‘ Unam sanctam.” 
This will be admitted alike by Catholic, Protestant, and 
infidel. There is not a single disciplinary command in it 
from first to last: it is occupied exclusively, either with laying 
down a certain definite doctrine on the due relation between 
Church and State, or else in giving reasons for that doctrine. 
Now Cappellari, in the chapter which succeeds the present, 
speaks of that Bull as having “ for four centuries served as a 
rule to the Catholic universe” (p. 279). He cannot therefore 
possibly suppose, that it is the mere expression of Boni- 
face VIII.’s private opinion; he must hold, on the con- 
trary, that it is an utterance ex cathedri. Yet Cappellari’s 
own six tests are not applicable to this Bull at all, unless 
you soften down (as we have done) their more rigorous 
meaning. It is not in form addressed to the whole Church— 
either Ecclesia Credens or Ecclesia Docens—but is headed “In 
perpetuam rei memoriam.” It does not in so many words 
“express an express will to oblige consciences ; 7” you can only 
say (and that indeed with perfect truth) that its whole structure, 
tone, and texture imply an authoritative and ex cathedri 
character. Lastly, its general teaching, though infallibly true, 
will not (we suppose) be considered by any one as de fide. At 
all events (which alone is to the purpose) neither directly nor 
by implication does the Bull pronounce an anathema on those 
who dissent from any portion of its teaching as to the due rela- 
tions between Church and State. 

If our readers have had patience to follow this long train of 
argument, we cannot doubt they will have long since con- 
fidently arrived at our own conviction. They will be as 
convinced as we are, that nothing was more absolutely external 
to Cappellari’s thoughts, than any dream of disparaging the 
Church’s infallibility in her minor judgments. 

But now, lastly, even if it could be maintained with any kind 
of plausibility that Cappellari the theologian denied this in- 
fallibility, no one can doubt that Gregory XVI. the Pope 
affirmed it; and that those “supernatural lights” of which 
Cappellari speaks “ illumined his intellect” in that particular. 
His Encyclical, the ‘ Mirari vos,” was no definition of faith ; 
yet see the view he takes of its authority. Without again 
troubling our readers by a detail with which they are now 
familiar, let them look to a subsequent Encyclical—the “ Singu- 
lari nos ” issued on June 28rd 1834. In this second Encyclical 
he speaks of that ‘‘ Catholic doctrine” concerning obedience to 
kings, indifferentism, liberty of conscience, and the like, which, 
“in accordance with the authority committed to ws (pro auctori- 
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tate humilitati nostra traditi) we defined” in the “ Mirari 
vos.” ; 

The argument deducible from facts for the infallibility of the 
“ Mirari vos” is really weakened by its very strength. ‘The 
proofs of Gregory XVI.’s intention are so multifarious, that 
the cogency of each one is inadequately apprehended. It 
is for this reason that we will here confine ourselves to this 
later Encyclical. If in the “ Mirari vos” he had not been 
issuing a definition ex cathedri,—then, in the “ Singulari 
nos” he solemnly declared to the whole Episcopate what he 
knew to be a falsehood: that falsehood being nothing less 
than the mendacious allegation of a pretended dogmatical 
fact, and the solemn promulgation of a false and spurious rule 
of Catholic belief. 

It is not more certain then that Gregory XVI. was Pope at 
all, than that he issued the ‘‘ Mirari vos”? ex cathedri. And 
let us now, with this fact well established in our mind, look 
back on the treatise which he wrote before his elevation to the 
throne. According to our own view of that treatise, the 
“‘ Mirari vos” possessed all the marks, internal and external, 
assigned therein as requisite for an utterance ex cathedri. 
And if* a new edition of this work was printed at Rome 
under the author’s supervision the very year when the “ Mirari 
vos ” appeared, considerable probability thence accrues, that 
we have rightly interpreted its tenor. But let us suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that F. Ryder had apprehended Cappellari’s 
treatise correctly : what would follow? Itis Cappellari himself 
who points out how serious are the errors into which a Pope 
may fall, when writing as a private doctor: and if an actual 
Pope, how much more a merely prospective one! It is the 
strangest way possible of showing respect for Cappellari’s work, 
to violate its principal maxim. We say, with Cappellari himself, 
that where the Pope and the theologian are at variance, it is 
not the Pope who may be adusted with the theologian, but the 
theologian who must be corrected by the Pope. 

Moreover it is most certain that, in the year 1832 at all 
events, Cappellari the theologian was in completest harmony 
with Gregory XVI. the Pope. Supposing therefore he had 
once thought otherwise, it is absolutely certain that he had 
changed his opinion, at a time when his opinion, even as 
a private theologian, carried with it an authority indefinitely 
greater. 





* This was stated by a priest writing in the Tablet without any signature. 
We are not otherwise acquainted with the fact. 
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To conclude. F. Ryder may possibly say that, even if his 
citations do not warrant his conclusion, they have nevertheless 
real force against our own doctrine on the infallibility of 
Encyclicals. This is of course in itself quite possible ; and we 
will not fail therefore in our next number to notice the allega- 
tion. In our present article, however, we have dealt exclusively 
with the inference which F. Ryder himself would draw from 
his authorities. And on this head we thus sum up our 
argument. He alleges that certain approved theologians deny 
the Church’s infallibility in her minor censures. Against this 
supposition there are three tremendous 4 priori improbabilities. 
It is improbable, in a degree which it is difficult to exaggerate, 
(1) that approved theologians shall have denied what the 
Church so indubitably teaches; (2) that a number of theologians 
should have implied, what confessedly no one of them ever 
expressed ; and (3) that a number of theologians should have 
been permitted to advocate as true, what another number have 
been permitted to denounce as heretical. These improbabilities, 
however, do not of course dispense us from the obligation of 
examining I’, Ryder’s citations. We have done so therefore in 
detail; our conclusion being, that not one of those whom he 
adduces really held the tenet which he ascribes to them. ‘The 


primary and direct argument for the Church’s infallibility in 
these minor judgments, must ever be, of course, her own 
express and emphatic teaching. Yet there is another argu- 
ment also for the same doctrine—secondary indeed in kind, 
but equally complete and absolute in degree ; viz., the unani- 
mous testimony of approved theologians. 





As we find that various reports have been circulated, to the 
effect that I’. Perrone disapproves our view on the extent of in- 
fallibility, we have thought it better on reflection to enter at 
somewhat greater length, on the doctrine of this distinguished 
theologian. We are not aware that he deals expressly with the 
question of minor censures in any part of his works, except in 
his recently published treatise on the theological virtues (A.D. 
1865). The passage to which we refer is in the first part of that 
work, and extends from n. 499 to n. 522. It thus commences :— 


An opinion seems to have prevailed among some, that any doctrine or 
proposition, which has not been branded as heretical, may be thought a matter 
of small moment (parvi facienda sit) ; just as though a man would be guilty 
of no fault who, excluding formal heresy, should not fear to assert a con- 
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demnable proposition which should be akin to heresy. For the purpose of 
uprooting so pernicious a perswasion I have thought it worth while, &c. &c. 


F., Perrone then divides censures into “ doctrinal” and 
“judicial.” “ Doctrinal” censures are merely those ascribed 
to propositions by this or that theologian; but “judicial 
censures” are those pronounced “by legitimate authority, 
especially by the Roman Pontiff or an Gicumenical Council.” 
Of a “ judicial” censure he lays down that it 


Has the power of binding in conscience : because it has efficacy in God’s 
sight (coram Deo valeat), Who has appointed the Church to be magistra and 
judge in all those things which in any manner (quoquo modo) appertain to 
faith and morals. 


Here observe, firstly, how distinctly F. Perrone declares, 
that the Church’s magisterium extends to all things in any 
manner appertaining to faith and morals. And observe, 
secondly, that those judicial censures which are pronounced 
by the Church herself, are considered by the author as part of 
her magisterium. Now, that F'. Perrone considers the Church 
infallible in her magisterium, is admitted even by F’. Ryder 
(p. 31); F. Perrone therefore must regard her as inclusively 
infallible in that particular part of her magisterium, which is 
here under consideration. 

The author belongs to that far more numerous body of 
theologians, who hold that every condemned proposition is 
quite certainly wntrue in the sense in which it is condemned. 
The censured doctrine, he says, “ iecessarily not only must be 
false, but carries with it a certain excess over the common 
grade of falsehood” (n. 500). He then proceeds (nn. 501- 
521) to recite and explain those particular censures which the 
Church most frequently uses; and in this detail we need not 
follow him. 

Finally, as to the guilt incurred by those who maintain con- 
demnable propositions. He is speaking, be it observed, of 
propositions which the Church herself as yet has not actually 
censured. 


We must add, he says, as regards the asserters or maintainers of such con- 
demnable propositions, that they are not free from sin, and that mortal 
(haud culpa carere efique gravi), if this be done knowingly and deliberately. 
3ecause for the most part such things are blurted out (effutiuntur) from a 
certain rashness ; from love of novelty : and their authors meanwhile expose 
themselves to a serious danger of error, from which they will afterwards 
hardly or not at all be able to draw back their foot ; and, besides, they give 
others scandal, 
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Tt seems pretty clear that F. Perrone is here speaking, not 
of those merely who externally “ assert or maintain” such pro- 
positions, but of those also who interiorly accept them as true. 
For he says that those whom he mentions “ expose themselves 
to serious danger of error;” and, of course, such danger is 
incurred, not less by assenting to a proposition, than by 
externally maintaining it. 

So much then on those “condemnable propositions,” 
which the Church has as yet not censured. “ Persons,” he 
very naturally adds, “exhibit themselves still more in fault, 
if the question concerns propositions already condemned by 
the Church or by Roman Pontiffs.” 

To complete our exhibition of F. Perrone’s view on the 
Church’s minor doctrinal judgments, we will here reprint 
a letter recently addressed by Dr. Ward to the Westminster 
Gazette :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SWESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


Srr,—A few weeks ago the Tablet quoted a passage from 
Father Perrone’s “ Pralections,” as being inconsistent with 
those views, which I for one, with many others, have been 
recently advocating on the extent of infallibility. Moreover, 
several reports have been in private circulation, that that 
distinguished theologian dissents from such views. For my- 
self, I have never consciously had any wish in the whole 
matter, except to ascertain and follow the Church’s teaching ; 
and as I was very desirous of gaining any fresh light, I thought 
it the best thing to obtain, if I could, some direct information 
on Father Perrone’s opinion. 

I wrote, therefore, to a most kind friend of mine—a Jesuit 
Father living in Rome—and asked him if he could obtain for 
me some authentic reply, which I might be at liberty to 
publish. The controversy between Father Ryder and myself 
turns on two main questions: (1) The infallibility of minor 
doctrinal censures ; and (2) the infallibility of doctrinal Ency- 
clicals. I selected instances, therefore, of each. As to the 
former, I mentioned the “ Unigenitus” and the “ Auctorem 
fidei,” both of which abound with these minor censures: in 
the one expressed ‘‘in globo;” in the other “ specifically.” 
I asked my friend to inquire of Father Perrone, whether he 
would say totidem verbis that these two Bulls “ are infallible 
decisions of the Church.” As my instance of doctrinal Ency- 
clicals, I took the “ Mirari vos.” I drew attention to the 
subsequent Encyclical “ Singulari nos,” wherein Gregory XVI. 
declared that in the “ Mirari vos” he had “ defined Catholic 
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doctrine” on certain particulars. And I asked my friend to 
inquire of Father Perrone, whether he would say totidem verbis 
that “the Catholic doctrine” thus “ defined ” in the “ Mirari 
vos ” is infallibly true. 

The reply which I have received is as follows :— 

“T have proposed to Father Perrone your two questions ; 
nay, I have put under his eyes your very words. (1) ‘ Would 
he not confess totidem verbis that the Unigenitus” and the 
“ Auctorem fidei”’ are infallible decisions?’ (2) ‘Would he 
not say that this Catholic doctrine of the “ Mirari vos” is 
infallibly true?’ ‘To both questions he tells me to answer 
AFFIRMATIVE ET ULTRA; and he repeated it strongly twice. He 
adds that he has never had a doubt about it . . . and he urges 
me to send the letter to-day by the quick post.” 

My friendly correspondent adds :—“ You will see also how 
strongly Father Perrone speaks of the Encyclical and the 
appended Syllabus, in his article in the ‘Omaggio Cattolico,’ 
towards the end.” 


I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 


W. G. WARD. 








Art. IX.—AN IRISH SESSION. 


Pleas for Secularization. By Auprey pe Vere. London: Longmans ; 
Dublin: Duffy. 


T is an old idea of Mr. Bright’s that, if Parliament could 
only be induced to devote one whole session exclusively to 
Trish affairs, and if the leaders on either side would agree in 
their capacity and according to their conscience as statesmen 
rather than as heads of Party to the principal points of an 
Irish policy, that the labours of that one immortal Irish 
session would abundantly suffice to pacify Ireland for ever- 
more. We are promised some such panacea at present. Appa- 
rently for want of anything else to say, many organs of 
opinion are pleased to anticipate that Parliament will spend 
the session of 1868 almost exclusively in considering the con- 
dition of Ireland; and some are even so sanguine as to expect 
a violent demise of the Church Establishment before the 
Kaster holidays. If our saying that we shared this expecta- 
tion could in any way promote the desired result, such words 
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should not be wanting as would at least indicate our hope of 
it; but at present the expectation only appears to us in the 
light of an exercise of credulity. Lord Russell, indeed, has 
written a letter to say that the year 1868 is destined to witness 
the fall of the Irish Church. It may be so; but certainly at 
present Lord Russell does not appear to us to exercise that 
control of public events and political parties which gives 
promise to the predictions of statesmen. It has taken seven 
centuries to bring the affairs of Ireland to their present pass ; 
and the policy which may ultimately give peace to that 
hapless country will hardly be extemporised in a session, 
least of all in the session of 1868, and under the inspiration of 
Lord Russell. That session may indeed see certain conces- 
sions made to the Catholics of Ireland of considerable value of 
a character consistent with the general policy of the present 
Ministry. Much may especially be hoped for and attempted 
in regard to the question of denominational education. A 
charter for the Catholic University is, we may say, almost 
within reach. It is not impossible that the Irish Chief Secre- 
tary may propose and carry an enlarged edition of the useful, 
though not altogether adequate, Landlord and Tenant Bills, 
which he proposed last session. If Parliament should have 
any spare time and be in a particularly good humour, it might 
not be quite vain to attempt the repeal of the Hcclesiastical 
Titles Act. These are all practical objects, capable of being 
promoted without the assumption of any hostile party com- 
plexion, and which, indeed, it would be far easier for the 
present Ministry to concede than it would have been for their 
predecessors. But the question of the Irish Church comes 
before us at present rather as an English Party cry than as a 
serious object of Irish policy; and there never was a time 
since O’Connell’s death when the Irish people could so ill 
afford to be carried away by an English Party cry as at 
present. Nor is there any Party leader in England, whom it 
is so demonstrably unsafe for them to trust on this question as 
John, Earl Russell of Ardsalla. It is now many years since he 
succeeded in ejecting a Tory Ministry from office on the Irish 
Church question; but when he succeeded to office he never 
attempted to carry out the policy of the Appropriation clause. 
On the contrary, his opinions in office underwent so complete 
a change that he ultimately became a stanch defender of 
the Irish Establishment as one of the necessary bulwarks 
of the Constitution against the encroachments of the Catholic 
Church. In the year 1853, speaking on the motion of the 
then hon. member for Mayo, Mr. George Moore, the noble . 


lord said :— 
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I am far from denying that there are many members of this House, and 
many members of the Roman Catholic persuasion, both in this country 
and in Ireland, who are attached to the throne and to the liberties of 
this country ; but what I am saying, and that of which I am convinced, 
is, that if the Roman Catholic clergy had increased power given to 
them, and if they, as ecclesiastics, were to exercise greater control and 
greater political influence than they do now, that power would not be 
exercised in accordance with the general freedom that prevails in this 
country ; and that neither in respect to political circumstances nor upon 
other subjects would they favour that general freedom of discussion and that 
activity and energy of the human mind that belong to the spirit of the con- 
stitution of this country. Ido not think that in that respect they are upon 
a par with the Presbyterians of Scotland. The Presbyterians of Scotland, 
the Wesleyans of this country, and the Established Church of this country 
and of Scotland, all, no doubt, exercise a certain influence over their congre- 
gations ; but that influence which they thus exercise over their congregations 
must be compatible with a certain freedom of the mind—must be compatible 
with a certain spirit of inquiry, which the ministers of these churches do not 
dare to overstep, and which, if they did overstep, that influence would be 
destroyed. I am obliged, then, to conclude—most unwillingly to conclude, 
but most decidedly—that the endowment of the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland in the place of the endowment of the Protestant Church in that 
country, in connection with the State, is not an object which the Parliament 
of this country ought to adopt or to sanction. Sir, these opinions of mine 
may lead to conclusions unpalatable to many who belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. They may lead to a persistence in a state of things that I 
quite admit to be anomalous and unsatisfactory ; but I am obliged as a 
Member of this Parliament to consider—and to consider most seriously in 
the present state of the world—that which is best adapted to maintain the 
freedom and permanence of our Institutions. I must look around me at 
what is passing elsewhere. I must see what is taking place in Belgium. I 
must see what is taking place in Sardinia and in various countries of Europe. 
I must regard the influence which, if not exercised, has been attempted to 
be exercised in the United Kingdom of late years. Seeing these things, I 
give my decided resistance to the proposal of the hon. gentleman for the 
abolition of the Established Church in Ireland upon the principles which I 
have stated, and which appear to me to be conclusive against the motion.— 
[3 Hansard, cxxvii. 945-6.] 


Such continued to be the policy of the Cabinets with which 
he was connected during the life of Lord Palmerston. In 
1863 Mr. Cardwell, then Irish Secretary, said on Mr. Bernal 
Osborne’s motion :— 


What the honourable gentleman really means is an abstract resolution 
of this House again condemning the Irish Church. I believe this House 
will not surrender the principle of an Established Church. I believe it will 
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not alienate the property of the Church from the ecclesiastical uses to which 
it has been devoted. 


And in a subsequent session Sir Robert Peel, who had suc- 
ceeded to the office of Chief Secretary, speaking on a similar 
motion, declared that the maintenance of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment was one of those questions on which the Government 
were determined to stand or fall. This was the policy of Lord 
Russell and his colleagues charged with the Irish Administra- 
tion up to the time of their losing office. One statesman of the 
Party, indeed, the one who has most thoroughly studied Church 
questions, and who is at the same time the real and potential 
Liberal leader, had in 1865 indicated his decided divergence 
from his colleagues on this subject. No one will charge 
Mr. Gladstone with inconsistency at all events, should he 
declare that the time is ripe to deal with the Irish Church 
Question in 1868. But this is one of the points on which 
there is room to suspect that there is not exact accord be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell. Mr. Gladstone may, 
perhaps, look forward to the prospect of dealing some day or 
other with the Irish Church Question; but hardly from his 
present base of operations. It is a question for a strong 
Minister with a strong majority, and not a question for the 
discomfited leader of an incoherent Opposition in the last 
session of a perishing Parliament. 

For these reasons we regard the expectations of its settle- 
ment held out for next year as sanguine at best ; but, in so far 
as they are seriously entertained by persons responsible for 
the actual conduct of Irish public affairs, as dangerously 
delusive. After so many years of agitation and complaint, it 
remains to be said, indeed, that Irish Catholic opinion is far 
less ripe for its settlement than might be expected. There is 
a pretty general cry easy to evoke at any time of ‘ Away 
with it! away with it!” But it is not possible for Parliament 
simply to enact a cry. The Established Church is an enor- 
mous public corporation, covering the country as completely as 
the Poor Law or the Police. It has a large property and a 
considerable revenue. Is the property to be sold like Italian or 
Mexican Church property for the benefit of the Commissioners 
of the National Debt? Is the revenue to simply cease to be 
levied, and so go into the pockets of the Irish landlords? This is 
the interpretation which a democratic Parliament, still leavened 
by a certain share of landlord influence, would probably put 
upon a mere popular cry for Abolition. But such a solution 
would evidently be eminently unsatisfactory, for the Irish 
Church property in the last resort is, at all events, the 
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property of the Irish people, and especially of the Irish Poor, and 
ought to be applied, as it was intended, to their peculiar 
benefit. Is, then, the Catholic Church, as the true Church of 
the country, to take it all, and to be established as the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland are? Or ashare of it, on 
the footing of the chief dissenting sect, leaving the precedence 
and rank of establishment to the Protestant Church, as is the 
case in the principal British colonies? Or, if the settlement be 
preceded by a solemn, self-denying ordinance on the part of 
the Irish Catholic hierarchy and clergy, are the proceeds of 
the confiscation to be applied to the redemption of the Poor 
Rate or the endowment of Education—in the one case 
lightening the charge upon land, in the other relieving the 
Imperial Exchequer, for the sum is so large that it could not 
be applied in either way without enuring to the immense 
benefit either of the landlords or of the State? Or can a 
fund be formed for the purchase of absentee properties and 
the creation of a peasant proprietary? or the settlement of 
waste lands? or the acquisition and extension of Irish rail- 
ways? or some combination of several of these plans? Before 
Parliament seriously proceeds to legislate on the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, Parliament is entitled to know and 
will be certain to insist on knowing what the Catholics of 
Ireland really mean in the matter. And what they actually 
do mean—it may, without disrespect, be doubted whether 
they have as yet in any very deliberate way considered. 

We are not ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the real 
sentiments of the Irish Episcopate and Clergy to speak with 
much confidence or freedom of the scheme so elaborately and 
so eloquently urged in the pamphlets, four of which have now 
been published by Mr. Aubrey de Vere. It is a scheme 
which ought to have gained their distinctly understood sanc- 
tion, before any Minister could venture to propose it to 
Parliament. At present, any public declarations of the Irish 
Episcopate and Clergy which are on record would lead to the 
conclusion that they wish to remain absolutely independent of 
the State in point of income and endowment. But this par- 
ticular plan of settlement, which is capable of being regarded 
as a restitution rather than an endowment, never has been | 
formally considered, and deserves formal and careful con- 
sideration. We believe the time has not come, but is rapidly 
coming when this plan or some other plan, resting on an 
equally simple and intelligible principle, must receive their 
definite sanction. Meantime, the gratitude of the Irish 
Catholics is deeply due to Mr. de Vere for his thorough and 
enlightened investigation of the whole subject of their rela- 
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tions with the British State and Constitution. It would be 
difficult to praise too highly the zeal and care with which he 
has studied those relations, and the brilliant and energetic 
eloquence with which he has stated his conclusions. [His 
papers are written throughout in a spirit and style befitting 
the disciple of that master of statesmen, Hdmund Burke ; and 
it is to be regretted that one so competent to deal with great 
questions of state is obliged to do so through newspaper 
letters and the restricted medium of the pamphlet, instead of 
from the place in Parliament which in any other country than 
Ireland would surely offer itself to his acceptance. When the 
Irish Church Question comes, as it necessarily must come, 
within a very few years, to be definitively settled, even 
though Mr. de Vere’s scheme be not its accepted solution, his 
writings on the subject will assuredly have simplified its 
issues, and made the task of Parliament and the people 
comparatively clear and easy. 

We do not profess to discuss his views at present in any 
degree of detail, because we believe that the settlement of the 
Trish Church Question is not a subject for next session; and 
the state of affairs in Ireland is so exceedingly grave and 
ominous that the topic presents itself to our mind rather in the 
character of a brilliant distraction. The question of to-day, 
for statesmen, for Parliament, for the Irish Clergy, and the 
Irish People, is, how to abolish Fenianism. We believe it is 
obvious enough to be assumed without argument, that if Mr. 
de Vere’s plan were enacted into law within a week after the 
commencement of the next session, it would not have the 
faintesteffectinalleviating the revolutionary propagandism from 
without, or checking the chronic disaffection within the country. 
It might tend to weaken the influence of the Catholic clergy, 
which has hitherto exercised the most effective control over 
the operations of the organization. But Fenianism is the 
result of a discontented emigration, which has acquired an 
abnormal political power in a country with hostile instincts, 
and grave causes of complaint against England,—reacting 
upon a population socially insecure and long misgoverned. It 
is not the Established Church which caused the emigration. 
Thirty years have passed since the personal payment of tithes 
has been exacted by law from the population which remains, 
nor, if the tithe-rent charge were abolished to-morrow, would 
its abolition make an appreciable difference in the rent of 
land throughout Ireland. In this sense, the Irish Church may 
be regarded as a “sentimental grievance.” Far be it from us 
to undervalue the pressure of sentimental grievances, some- 
times the most intolerable to which man can be subjected,— 
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but the people of Ireland suffer from substantial grievances 
which are at present more galling, which are also more im- 
mediately remediable, and the settlement of which would, 
in our belief, more directly contribute to the present pacifica- 
tion of the country. 

The first question to be settled in Ireland ought to be the 
Landlord and Tenant Question. It is eagerly denied by the 
members and organs of the Government that the Fenian 
movement is, in any considerable degree sympathized with 
by the Irish agricultural classes; and this statement is sup- 
ported by the fact that very few farmers have been arrested 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. But, can it be 
doubted that there is a strong sympathy on the part of the 
great mass of the Irish population with Fenianism? Can it 
be doubted that this sympathy is as strong in districts which 
are purely and exclusively agricultural, as in the towns? Is 
it not the fact that the difference between the town and the 
country population in Ireland is less than that which exists 
between the same classes in any other country in the world? 
And has not the chief cause of discontent which the emigra- 
tion carried with it to America been its sense of the injustice 
of the land laws, and its common experience of eviction? An 
Irish Bishop,—than whom no one has had more thorough ex- 
perience of the operations of the Fenian organization,—and 
who has resisted its action with singular zeal and energy— 
we allude to the Bishop of Kerry—declared before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that, so deep-seated and 
so widely spread is disaffection among the mass of the Irish 
peasantry, that any foreign enemy of England, landing in 
Ireland, would be sure to receive their zealous support. It is 
not to suppress the parson, one may safely say, that the Irish 
peasant would take that risk, but to exterminate the landlord 
and the Government that lends its strong arm to execute the 
landlord’s arbitrary will. 

In our July number we expressed our apprehension that 
owing to the factious opposition of the Irish Liberal Members, 
the Government would be unable to proceed this year with its 
Landlord and Tenant Bills; and our regret that they had not 
been allowed to go into Committee, when, we believe they 
might easily have been shaped into a most beneficial and prac- 
tical measure. But it may be fairly said, neither in the House 
nor in Ireland were those Bills considered on their actual 
merits,—yet their merits were great, their defects slight, and 
easily reparable. They were the first Bills proposed to Par- 
liament, which gave the tenant power to create a property in 
improvements, even against the landlord’s consent; which 
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established a fit and proper permanent umpire between the 
landlord and tenant; and enabled the tenant at once to effect 
all the improvements which his farm might require, with 
money borrowed from the State. It is true the Chief Secretary 
did not propose to restrain the landlord’s power of eviction at 
the inception, or during the execution of improvements, even 
though they might be sanctioned by the Board of Works, 
and created by a Treasury loan. He doubtless hoped that 
both landlord and tenant would see their true interest in 
availing themselves of the financial aids offered by the State, 
to execute all over the country those solid agricultural works 
of which Ireland stands in such lamentable need. Instead of 
the patchwork repairs which the Irish tenant now makes in 
trembling insecurity, he was offered the money and the coun- 
tenance of the State, to build, and drain, and reclaim; and, 
the impulse once given, it might naturally have been hoped 
that other moneys, now locked up on deposit in Joint Stock 
Banks, at one per cent., would have followed the money of the 
State, into the farmer’s true bank—his land. 

It seems to us that both the landlord and the tenant had a 
strong interest in the well-working of such a measure. Di- 
rectly, and ultimately it is the landlord’s estate which would be 
benefited. He is at present harassed by indefinite apprehensions 
of the course of legislation to which Parliament may be driven, 
if the condition of Ireland remains so troubled and disturbed 
as it now is, and if the English people should come to the con- 
clusion, as they are fast coming, that the Irish landlords are 
mainly responsible for the plague of Fenianism. Already, 
advanced opinion in England points to a settlement of the 
Irish Land Question by plans borrowed from the Indian Go- 
vernment, such as, perpetual tenure at a fixed rent, or by com- 
pulsory purchase of absentee properties, and their sale in 
small allotments to peasant proprietors. Every year, nay, 
every month that a just and equitable settlement is delayed 
increases the danger that the Irish Land Question may be 
ultimately solved in some such arbitrary and simple manner. 
At all former times the Irish landlords might safely count on 
the sympathies of a Parliament mainly composed of men of 
their own order, and who regarded them as a garrison des- 
perately defending the interests of the British Constitution 
and Church in the midst of a nation alien in blood, religion, 
and laws. But this has all changed. The Irish landlords are 
at present looked on with little favour by any class, even their 
own, in England. It is generally felt that they have not done 
their duty by their people, as English and Scotch landlords 
do theirs. Crowds of English travellers visit Ireland every 
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year, and have become aware of the harshness and rapacity 
with which Irish estates are, even still, too commonly ad- 
ministered; of the fact that as a rule, the Irish landlord 
never has made, and does not make those substantial agricul- 
tural improvements which the English and the Scotch land- 
lord does, as a rule, make; and, that having allowed the 
tenant to make them, in such wretched fashion as they are 
habitually made, he is rarely tempted to give the tenant 
any compensating security of tenure, and is even not 
ashamed to tax the tenant in the form of increased rent, 
for the value which his industry has added to the land. 
Iinally, English public opinion has become fully aware 
that the feeling of the Irish landlords, as a class, is to 
reduce Irish tenants, as a class, to the condition of tenants- 
at-will—a condition in some respects specifically worse than 
that of serfdom, and which is no more capable of being 
permanently maintained in the world, as the world is now 
governed, than serfdom. It seems to us that the bills of Lord 
Mayo, offering the intervention of the State, and the assist- 
ance of the State, were calculated, more wisely than any 
measure previously submitted to Parliament, to establish a 
new, common, and beneficial interest between the landlord and 
the tenant, of which the State would be the guardian and 
Parliament the natural protector. It was said that the landlords 
would, to a man, combine to prevent the beneficial operation 
of the proposed law. We cannot believe it, but are convinced 
that if they did so combine, it would be so much the worse 
for them. In one respect, in which, however, they were 
easily remediable, Lord Mayo’s bills were defective. Some 
security of tenure ought to have been provided for the tenant, 
who, having obtained the consent both of his landlord and the 
State, should proceed to make solid improvements. He should 
be guaranteed the use and enjoyment, for a certain term, of 
those improvements. ‘This, it may be said, would be an 
interference with freedom of contract, but the Irish land 
question is impossible of settlement if the standard to be 
applied to it is always to be the merely commercial side of 
political economy. Lord Mayo boldly set this aside when he 
proposed to give the tenant power to make a certain class of im- 
provements with ‘Treasury money, even against the expressed 
will of the landlord. But of what use to the tenant would have 
been such a provision if the landlord could have at once 
checkmated both the tenant and the Treasury by serving a 
notice to quit? We cannot believe that Lord Mayo was blind 
to such’ an obvious defect in the machinery of his measure, 
but it was a defect for which the cure would have been simple, 
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had the bills gone into Committee. If the State should feel 
itself warranted to advance public money to the tenant, in 
order to enable him to make agricultural improvements, even 
against the openly expressed opposition of the landlord, 
surely the State would be morally bound to prevent the land- 
lord from victimizing the tenant, for an act in which it (tho 
State) was equally responsible with the tenant, and equally 
interested. ‘lhe fundamental principles of the bill were in this 
way capable of an extension which was, we think, little, if at 
all considered at the time. Under its provisions, the State 
would gradually have become the guardian of a vast new 
property, created in and on the soil, in which all its interest 
would have been with the tenantry, and yet in which it would 
not have been necessary to establish any new administrative 
machinery, or to incur any risk worth computation, in com- 
parison with the risk of having to manage a country divided 
into two hostile and intractable classes. How far the easy 
government of the country would be facilitated by the opera- 
tion of such a measure it is not difficult to foresee. In so far 
as it should operate it would give the tenant a common 
interest with the State: and a common interest with tho 
State is, with the agricultural classes of every country in the 
world, the basis of the most conservative loyalty. ‘The Irish 
farmer who had built a comfortable house, reclaimed a bit of 
bog, drained his meadow, and fenced his potato-ground with 
money lent him by the Treasury, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Works, would see the whole character and value 
of the government of the country in a very different light 
from the present discontented occupier, who regards the law 
as always on the side of the landlord, and knows that he has 
no more security in his holding than the fox has in his 
covert. How can the Irish tenant-at-will possibly feel any 
loyalty towards the system of government which keeps him 
in the state in which he is? Inthe very fact that they provided 
for the growth of an entirely new system of relations between 
the landlord, the tenant, and the State, Lord Mayo’s Bills 
showed sound and masterly policy. 

We hope, for the sake not merely of the aggrieved class, 
but for that of the general peace and good government of the 
country, that the next session of Parliament will not be so 
barren of result in this particular direction as the last session, 
and that which preceded it, were. The Land Question is one 
which can be by far more effectually dealt with by a Con- 
servative than by a Whig Government. ‘The authority of a 
Conservative Minister, when he proposes measures with that 
end, to a Parliament mainly composed of landlords, is greater 
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than that of the Minister who is identified with the party not 
supposed to favour landed privileges. Such a measure, if 
passed by a Tory Cabinet, would be more readily accepted as 
at least a political necessity, by the Irish gentry, the great 
majority of whom are Tories. ‘They might conspire, as the 
present Lord Chief Justice of Ireland once threatened, in 
their name, that they would conspire, to render nugatory any 
such settlement carried by the Liberals. But a settlement 
carried by the Tories in the last session of the last unreformed 
Parliament would have very urgent claims on their considera- 
tion. They would, we believe, find it their interest and their 
policy to give it a generous and a thorough trial. The time is, 
indeed, peculiarly propitious of opportunity for legislation on 
the subject. Lord Clanricarde’s Committee and the Bill, or 
rather code, which he submitted to the Upper House last 
session, has in a great measure prepared the Lords for bold 
and large legislation. ‘There ought to be no difficulty if the 
Chief Secretary will introduce his measure sufficiently early 
next session in having it passed into law. But the great 
difficulty really is whether the Irish members of Parliament 
can raise themselves so far above mere party influences as to 
give any measures proposed by the present Government due 
consideration on their merits. And this, again, will depend 
on the question whether in the present state of Ireland any 
sound and serious public opinion can be formed on the subject 
during the recess. We regret to say we see no evidence that 
the subject is receiving as yet anything like that degree of 
attention which it deserves. 

We have spoken of the question of a charter for the Catholic 
University as one, the solution of which is within reach. 
It is perfectly in accordance with the policy of the present 
Government to give a charter to the Catholic University. 
It is according to their precedents, for in 1852 they gave 
such a charter to the Catholic University of Canada. If 
we are not misinformed, they have already intimated their 
disposition to do the same in the case of Ireland, provided the 
boon should be acceptable to those to whom it is offered. It 
would relieve them from the serious difficulty in which they 
are placed by the extraordinary chain of circumstances (for 
which Irish Catholics can hardly feel sufficiently grateful to 
Divine Providence) by which the Supplementary Charter to 
the Queen’s University was nullified. So far as Trinity College 
is concerned, a separate charter for the Catholic University 
seems to be the one available means of preserving its endow- 
ments for the exclusive use of the Irish Protestants. And 
this is an object to their interest in which Lord Derby’s Irish 
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supporters are by no means blind. But it is a price which 
we believe all zealous Irish Catholics are willing to pay for 
the independence of their own University. The ques- 
tion, however, arises here, “ Are the Irish Catholics really 
desirous of a charter for the Catholic University”? Con- 
sidering the solemnity of the Pontifical Acts by which 
the University was founded ; considering the enthusiasm and 
energy which were thrown into its first establishment; con- 
sidering the almost intolerant indignation with which any 
lukewarmness in its regard, whether on the part of clerics or 
laymen, was visited ; considering with what difficulties and at 
what sacrifices it has been maintained for the last fifteen years; 
it seems incredible that now when success is actually mani- 
festly within reach, any faltering of will or ambiguity of 
language should be apparent on the part of public men under- 
taking to represent Catholic interests. , Yet, it is said that 
intimations have been conveyed to the Government to the 
effect that a charter for the Catholic University is by no means 
desired, on the part of certain Catholics who conceive that 
they represent the class most interested in University edu- 
cation. They do not hesitate to declare their absolute hostility 
to any system of University education, so completely under 
sacerdotal influence as they suppose that of a Catholic Uni- 
versity must inevitably be; and the Government is strongly 
urged to annex the Catholic University, as a necessary con- 
dition of its legal recognition, either to Trinity College or to 
the Queen’s University. Such courses seem to us eminently 
disloyal and dishonourable. Having said what they havo 
said, and done what they have done, for the establishment of 
a University system of their own, the Catholics of Ireland 
would be for ever disgraced if they should consent, on the 
very eve of success, to compromise its cause. But that 
cause is in serious danger now, from underhand manceuvres 
and secret communications, and it is full time, if, as we have 
no doubt whatsoever, the sentiments of the great majority of 
the hierarchy, clergy, and laity of Ireland are unchanged, 
that they should be made manifest to the Government, and 
to Parliament. The partisans of mixed education are nume- 
rous, zealous, and indefatigable. They are now becoming in- 
solently intolerant of any system except their own, but they 
are in reality weak, as against the solid, conservative forces 
which, throughout the United Kingdom, are opposed to god- 
less education; and the substantiation of the right of the 
Catholics of Ireland to a legalized denominational University 
would be a heavy blow and a great discouragement to all the 
interests of infidelity throughout the Empire. Herein Catholics 
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have a common cause with all the earnest members of all 
Christian sects, and especially with a very large segment of 
the Church of England. We repeat it, however, the present 
is a time in which, if they value their most sacred rights they 
cannot afford to remain any longer silent. 

It is impossible to wonder at the dispirited condition of 
the Irish Catholics. Their politics are at present in a sad stato 
of chaos. The inclinations of a large number of their most 
influential public men lead them to a desperate fidelity to the 
doubtful fortunes of the Liberal Party. The interests of the 
country, and Catholic interests in general, point to the policy of 
giving a fair trial to the present Government. Our own belief is, 
that the Irish Catholics are strong enough, if they chose to 
organize their strength, to be independent of either party, and 
to win their way by making each pay toll in its turn. A re- 
markable instance of what even one perfectly independent 
Member of Parliament can effect in this way, is furnished by 
Mr. M‘Evoy’s conduct in the question of the Repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, last session. When that question 
was first mooted it was regarded as well nigh desperate, and 
it will be remembered how, on the debate at its introduction, 
to the surprise of the House of Commons, a group of Catho- 
lic Liberal Members rose, one after another, to denounce the 
proposition as ill-timed and preposterous. Mr. M‘Evoy, how- 
ever, with a degree of courage and perseverance eminently 
creditable to him, contested the question, though his colleagues 
deserted him on every occasion when it was brought before 
the House. Ultimately, with the consent of the Government, 
Mr. M‘Evoy got a Select Committee, and that Select Com- 
mittee received a body of evidence of the most important 
character that has for many years been brought before Parlia- 
ment on any Catholic question. 

In the conduct of the Committee, the policy of the parties 
composing it again changed; the Conservatives, to a man, 
opposed the repeal of the Act; the Liberals steadily supported 
Mr. M‘Evoy. The ultimate result was that the report con- 
demned the Act, and recommended its repeal; and upon this 
point, though close divisions took place on all the clauses of 
the report, the Committee was practically unanimous. The 
one proposition of the report upon which they were una- 
nimous was that which recommended that some legal desig- 
nation should be devised for Roman Catholic bishops. 
In the appendix to the report an indication of the meaning 
of the Committee is given, in the Act of the Canadian 
Legislature, which recognizes the bishops of that country 
with the affix to their titles of “in communion with tho 
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See of Rome.” Such a recognition of Roman Catholic 
titles would, it is obvious, be an effectual repeal of the Act ; 
and that Parliament is willing to go so far is, we take it, plain 
from the debates which occurred in both Houses. Legislation 
to this effect should be promptly pressed. We have already 
expressed the opinion, and we repeat it with a complete con- 
viction that the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act is the 
natural, if not the necessary, preliminary to a more wholesome 
state of relations than at present exists between the Catholic 
Church and the Government of the United Kingdom; and it 
is also obvious that its repeal may be more easily expected 
from the present Government than from a Government of which 
Lord Russell is the head. There is a substantial agreement, 
we are informed, between the leaders on both sides of the 
the House regarding the concessions to which Catholics are 
entitled in the administration of workhouses and prisons ; yet 
this subject was hardly alluded to last session. Let us hope 
that not an hour of next session will be lost in its prosecution 
to a good issue, to whichever party the credit may redound. 
Such, we think, are some of the results which might be 
achieved for Ireland, with a very ordinary degree of policy, 
next session, and which, if achieved, would make of it an 
Irish session indeed, though not quite in so wide a sense as 
Mr. Bright’s. Any doubt that we have of the result arises 
from our doubt of the preliminary condition. The great mass 
of Irish Catholic members, and members representing Irish 
Catholic constituencies, seem wholly incapable of rising above, 
or even relaxing for a time, their present servile relation to 
the Liberal party. Yet we are probably approaching a period 
when it will be as impossible for a Catholic politician to retain 
the name of Liberal as it would have been for him at any 
time within the last forty years to avow himself a defender of 
the Protestant constitution, in Church and State. Two years 
ago we ventured to say that the great want of the time was a 
policy for Ireland on the part of British Statesmen, and on 
the part of Parliament a willingness to give effect to that 
policy. At present Statesmen abundantly see the necessity of 
having an Irish policy. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone are 
equally alive to its importance, and Lord Russell has given 
testimony to the same purport. The willingness of Parliament 
to give effect to the measures of ministers will, however, in 
some degree depend on the attitude and conduct of the Irish 
members. At present we are afraid the general sense of Par- 
liament is that they think far more of the smaller tracasseries 
of party, and the pursuit of little places and little titles, than 
of the great questions which are supposed to be convulsing 
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their country. Nor are they, with a very few exceptions, 
equal, in point of Parliamentary ability, to the exigencies of 
their position. No one would seriously compare the present 
generation of Irish members with that which catered Parlia- 
ment under O’Connell and Sheil, or that which served with 
Lucas and Gavan Duffy, Sergeant Shee and Mr. Moore. 
Yet opportunities will come and go, useless to a country 
which does not know how to take advantage of them. ‘The 
time is coming when the responsibility will rest on the Irish 
Catholics of considering whether it is not absolutely necessary 
for them very considerably to recast their representation. It 
is not adequate, either in talent or morale, to the statesman- 
like treatment of questions so grave as those involved in the 
present condition of Ireland. The principles of the Reform 
Bill, which will doubtless be extended to Ireland next session, 
will, we believe, immensely increase the political power of the 
Irish Catholics, and it is to be hoped, in their own true interest 
that they will employ it with wisdom and energy. The reason 
why Fenianism spreads so freely among the lower classes is 
because they have lost faith in Parliamentary politics ; and the 
reason why they have lost faith in Parliamentary politics is be- 
cause they have gradually lost faith in the honour and honesty of 
almost all Parliamentary politicans. Fenianism could not have 
lived alongsideof the Repeal Association, or of the Tenant League. 
The politics of conspiracy in Ireland always begin at the point 
where the peasant loses faith in the honour of public men. Why 
should not a great effort be made by those who really have 
the power and are responsible for the politics of Ireland, to 
improve the quality of its representation? There are not 
wanting in that country men endowed by God with some of 
the most precious gifts and qualifications for the career of Par- 
liament. If power given to the people is to be conscientiously 
exercised, it ought surely to be in placing such men where 
their talents could be made most useful for the service of their 
country, and the service of all good causes. So subtle and 
profound a thinker, one so gifted with a refined and scholarly 
eloquence, has not treated of the affairs of Ireland for many a 
year, as the gentleman whose latest pamphlet we have placed 
at the head of this article. In any other country but Ireland, 
and indeed, in Ireland, at any time except the present, it 
would be natural to expect that such a man should be de- 
signated to do honour to some constituency, by occupying in 
its name a seat in that Assembly where opinions so urged are 
rapidly transmuted into facts. In the West of Ireland, living 
on his patrimonial estate, there is an ostracised Irish politician, 
whose eloquence might, not unfitly, be compared with that of 
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Sheil, or indeed, in passages, with that of Grattan, and who, 
for ten years, ten years ago, with unblemished fidelity and un- 
faltering courage, had maintained the cause of Ireland in Par- 
liament. What are the faults that even the calumny of fac- 
tion can attach to the character of George Moore, that his 
country should be deprived of the benefit which it might 
derive from the exercise of his genius, and his gifts? As 
we write these lines another Irish politician of quite singular 
talents, and who, above all, seemed to be more than any 
Irishman of his generation, born to move in and to act on 
the air of Parliament, banished by his country, and banished 
by party, is leaving England, to govern for six years 
a tropical island. No three men could perhaps be found, 
offering more complete contrast of character, and, in some 
respects, less identity of views, than Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
Mr. George Moore, and Mr. Pope Hennessy ; but the country 
is poor that loses the services of such sons, and wretched 
if she loses them through the fault of those who wield her 
power in public affairs. An Irish Reform Bill will bring great 
opportunities to Ireland of increasing her political power at a 
time when English statesmen have come to the settled con- 
clusion that they must have a wise and thorough policy for 
Ireland. The greatest opportunity of all that it will bring to 
her is the opportunity of purging her present representation. 
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Episcopal Address presented to the Holy Father at Rome. July, 1867. 


HE Church is always and essentially One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic : and she is always visibly and conspicuously so, not only to those 
within her own fold, but to those without, who have eyes and who will to see 
with them. There are however times and seasons, when she exhibits one or 
more of these attributes to the world with peculiar significance and splendour. 
Unity in Catholicity—Catholic unity—the union of all her children over all 
the earth in one faith, in one worship, under the one Supreme Pastor — this is 
her great primary attribute ; the great root of all her strength and beauty ; the 
great sign, which, like the horned glory on the face of Moses, marks her out 
as the one true herald of Heaven to the wandering, way-worn, children of 
men. Never perhaps before, in any period of her past history, did all the 
gates of hell combine, as they have for the last twenty years combined, with 
such world-wide accordance, with such concentrated energy, with such 
intense malice, to war against this unity and to break it in pieces. However 
this may be, certain it is that never in any former age did the Church exhibit 
to the eyes of all men this very attribute of unity with an effulgence at once 
so bright, so purely bright, and so universal, as in the late centenary celebra- 
tion at Rome. 

The Times’ correspondent, an avowedly and, indeed, ostentatiously staunch 
Protestant, wrote thus from Rome, on July 6 (Times, July 12) :—“ They 
came from all quarters of the globe .... By whatever means, however 
arranged, 43 cardinals, 500 bishops, and 20,000 priests have met together in 
Rome, of every rank, colour, and country . . . . have all met together under 
the influence of one common faith. The spectacle was grand ; the moral 
impression which it created, grander; and I pity the man, whatever his 
creed, who could contemplate without deep feeling the sincere devotion, the 
undoubting faith, the pious exultation of so many thousands of his fellow- 
creatures.” In a previous communication (July 2, Times, July 9) the same 
writer had noted more in detail the many sources of this extraordinary conflu- 
ence :—“ Of English [bishops] there are eight ; Scotch, three ; Irish, who came 
late, fourteen ; Austrian and Prussian Poland have sent two each ; Russian, 
none ; Hungary has sent the Primate ; France, Spain, and Italy have been 
represented by shoals. Portugal, too, has sent many. There are also 
bishops from Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. Turning to the East, all 
its various rites are represented ; as Greeks, Melchiotes, Rumanians, Ruthen- 
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ians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Maronites, Armenians, and Copts. There are 
bishops, too, from India, China, and the islands of the Indian seas. So it 
may be said of the Americas ; Canada, the United States, Brazil, and the 
Federations of the North, Centre, and South of South America have all their 
pastors in Rome. Undoubtedly it is the greatest demonstration of the age.” 

As a demonstration of the Church’s unity, it was the greatest, not only of 
the age, but of all the ages. From first to last, under every aspect, in all its 
elements and circumstances, it was absolutely perfect. It was a perfect 
image of the one living Church, mirrored under the dome of 8. Peter’s, with- 
out crease, or flaw, or stain ; and we cannot conceive how it could have been 
more perfect. Never before did such an assembly of the successors of the 
Apostles meet round the throne of the Prince of the Apostles or in any other 
part of the Church. In numbers, putting the Cardinals out of consideration, 
it more than doubled the great gathering of 1862. The great Councils of the 
Church can alone be compared with it: but, viewed in the light in which we 
contemplate it, as a universal and absolutely harmonious expression of unity, 
it stands alone and above them all. They were assembled by mandate or 
under strong pressure of some kind, to put down some new heresy or schism, 
or to reform abuses ; to make new definitions, new laws, new arrangements. 
The great centenary met by simple invitation, under no pressure whatever, 
save that of the Holy Spirit gently breathing and wafting on. They met, not 
to define, or legislate, or to do anything else, but simply to testify to the whole 
world, and in the very presence of the Holy Father, that unity of loving 
allegiance which, strong as death and stronger than hell, binds as if with a 
golden chain * all tribes and tongues to the everlasting rock of Rome. 

In two or three of the Councils a larger number of Bishops were assembled. 
About 600 bishops met in the Council of Chalcedon : but, with the exception 
of the Papal Legates who presided therein, they were all Eastern; not 
a single Western bishop sat there. Then, those 600 formed not one-fourth 
part of the whole Episcopate. At present there are not 1,000 bishops in the 
whole Church ; and of these more than one-half met at the Centenary, and 
met from every corner of the earth. In the second Council of Lateran there 
were 1,000 bishops ; but they did not form more than one-fifth of the whole 
Episcopate as it existed then. There were not one hundred bishops at any one 
of the first sixteen sessions of the Council of Trent ; nor does it appear that 
fully 250 bishops were actually present at any of the subsequent sessions. 
Of these only six belonged to the Greek Church: all the rest were Western, 
more than two hundred of them from Italy, France, and Spain. 

There are other features in the centenary which mark it out as distinct 
from any other episcopal assembly that ever met. But we think we have 
said enough to establish our proposition. 

Not the least remarkable feature in the gathering was the singular dis- 
tinctness with which, in addressing the Holy Father, the assembled bishops 
—thus brought together from every corner of Christendom—expressed their 





* "Qorep xpvaiv cepav. Synodical Letter of the Council of Chalcedon to 
Pope Leo the Great. 
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judgment on the Church’s infallibility. Their words are peremptory against 
Gallicanism on the one hand ; they are even more peremptory against 
minimism on the other. Their doctrinal pronouncement possesses under 
present circumstances an importance which it is difficult to exaggerate ; and 
it will be worth our while to exhibit in detail its drift and bearing. 

The passage of their address to which we refer is as follows :— 


Led by this faith and these feelings, Most Holy Father, we spoke 
before, when five years ago, standing around your throne, we rendered our 
due testimony to the sublime office you bear, and gave public expression to 
our prayers for you, for your civil princedom, and the cause of right and of 
religion. Led by this faith we then professed, both in words and writing, 
that nothing was nearer to us, nor dearer, than to believe and teach those 
things which you believe and teach ; than to reject those errors which you 
reject ; than to walk in the ways of the Lord with one mind, under your 
guidance ; to follow you, to labour with you, and with you to contend in the 
Lord’s cause, at every risk and with whatever result. All these things, 
which we then declared, we now renew and confirm with the deepest filial 
piety ; and we desire to testify it to the whole world, gratefully remembering, 
also, and with fullest assent, all you have done from that time onward for 
the good of the faithful and the glory of the Church. 

For, as Peter said long since, “We cannot but speak the things we have 
seen and heard.” You have also held it to be a sacred and solemn duty ; 
you are giving manifest proof that you have never held it to be otherwise. 
For never has your voice been silent. You have accounted it to belong to your 
supreme office to proclaim eternal verities ; to smite with the sword of your 
Apostolic utterance the errors of the time, which threaten to overthrow the 
natural and supernatural order of things and the very foundations of eccle- 
siastical and civil power ; to dispel the darkness which perverse and novel 
teachings have shed over men’s souls; and to declare, persuade to, and 
approve all that is needful and wholesome to the individual, to the Christian 
family, and to civil society : so that at length all may attain to know what it 
is that every Catholic should hold, retain, and profess. For that exceeding 
great care we render to your Holiness the deepest thanks, and with endless 
gratitude ; and, believing that Peter has spoken by the mouth of Pius, 
therefore, whatsoever you have spoken, confirmed, and pronounced for the 
safe custody of the Deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and pronounce ; and 
with one voice and one mind we reject everything which, as being opposed 
to Divine Faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of human society, you 
have judged fit to reprove and ‘reject. For that is firmly and deeply 
established in our mind, which the Fathers at Florence defined in their 
decree on union, that the Roman Pontiff “is the Vicar of Christ, head 
of the whole Church, and father and teacher of all Christians ; and that to 
him, in the person of blessed Peter, has been committed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ full power to feed, to rule, and to govern the universal Church.”* 





* Hac fide, hisce sensibus ducti loquebamur olim, Beatissime Pater! ciim 
ante quinquennium tuo throno adstantes sublimi tuo ministerio debitum 
testimonium dedimus, votaque pro te, pro civili tuo principatu, pro justitie 
ac religionis causa palam nuncupavimus. Hac fide ducti verbis scriptoque 
eo tempore professi sumus, nihil nobis potius et antiquius esse, quam ut 
que tu ipse credis ac doces, nos quoque credamus et doceamus, quos rejicis 
errores, nos item rejiciamus. Te duce unanimes incedamus in viis Domini, 
te sequamur, tibi adlaboremus ac tecum pro Domino in omne discrimen for- 
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It will be found on careful consideration, that in this passage the bishops 
express three momentous truths, which we will consider in order. And 
firstly, they declare that during the last five years Pius LX. has put forth a 
considerable number of instructions ex cathedra. There are four different 
arguments, which evince that this is their distinct and unmistakeable 
proposition. 

(1.) Pius TX., they say, has been “smiting with the sword of Apostolic 
utterance” “the errors of the time ;” has been declaring, according to the 
duty “of his supreme ministry, those things which are needful and whole- 
some to the individual, to the Christian family and to civil society ;” he has 
been speaking “in order that all may attain to know what every Catholic 
should hold ;” he has been “ speaking, confirming, and pronouncing” various 
truths “for the safe custody of the Deposit ;’ he has been “ reproving and 
rejecting” various errors as “ opposed to Divine faith, the salvation of souls, 
and the good of human society.” But these various things he does in his 
capacity of Universal Teacher, and in no other capacity whatever. 

(2.) By the mere fact of expressing adhesion to his pronouncements, the 
assembled bishops declare that he put forth those pronouncements ex 
cathedra. They “speak, confirm, and pronounce” whatsoever has been 
“ spoken, confirmed, and pronounced” by him ; they reject all those things 
“ which he has judged worthy to reprove and reject.” That is to say, they 
teach each to his own diocese what the Pope has taught to the Universal 
Church. Their words will bear no other meaning. 

(3.) They further express their conviction, that in all these things “ Peter 





tunamque parati decertemus. Cuncta hee que tune declaravimus, nunc 
denuo piissimo cordis sensu confirmamus, idque universo orbi testatum esse 
volumus ; grato simul recolentes animo, plenoque laudantes assensu, quie a 
te in salutem fidelium et Ecclesiz gloriam ab eo quoque tempore gesta 
fuerunt. 

Quod enim Petrus olim dixerat “non possumus que vidimus et audivimus 
non loqui.” Tu pariter sanctum et solemne habuisti, ac nunquam non habere 
luculenter demonstras. Non enim unquam obticuit os tuum. Tu eternas 
veritates annunciare, tu szculi errores, naturalem, supernaturalemque 
rerum ordinem atque ipsa ecclesiastice civilisque potestatis fundamenta sub- 
vertere minitantes, Apostolici eloquii gladio configere, tu caliginem novarum 
doctrinarum pravitate mentibus offusam dispellere, tu que necessaria ac 
salutaria sunt tum singulis hominibus, tum Christiane familie tum civili 
societati intrepidé efferi, suadere, commendare supremi tui ministerii es 
arbitratus ; ut tandem cuncti assequantur, quid hominem Catholicum tenere, 
servare ac profiteri oporteat. Pro qua eximia cura maximas Sanctitati Tu 
gratias agimus, habituri sumus sempiternas ; Petrumque per os Pii locutum 
fuisse credentes, que ad custodiendum Depositum a te dicta, confirmata, 
prolata sunt, nos quoque dicimus, confirmamus, annuntiamus ; unoque ore 
atque animo rejicimus omnia, quie divine Fidei, saluti animarum, ipsi societatis 
human bono adversa, tu ipse reprobanda ac rejicienda judicasti. Firmum 
enim menti nostre est, alteque defixum, quod Patres Florentini in decreto 
uniqnis unanimes definiverunt : Romanum Pontificem ‘Christi Vicarium, 
totiusque Ecclesie caput et omnium Christianorum Patrem et Doctorem 
existere, et ipsi in Beato Petro pascendi, regendi ac gubernandi Universalem 
Ecclesiam 4 Domino Nostro Jesu Christo plenam potestatem traditam esse.” 
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has spoken by the mouth of Pius :” the well known ecclesiastical phrase for 
saying “ Pius has spoken ex cathedra.” 

(4.) They found their assent to Pius IX.’s teaching on the Florentine 
definition that the Pope is “teacher of all Christians.” It is in his capacity 
then of Universal Teacher, that he put forth those utterances to which they 
express adherence. 

Further, the bishops speak of these instructions as having been very 
frequent. “Never has your voice been silent.” Yet during the last five 
years there have been no definitions of faith and no dogmatic Bulls ; the Pope 
has issued his instructions by way of Encyclical, Allocution, or Apostolic 
Letter. The bishops therefore declare that a large number of instructions 
are ex cathedra, which have been issued by way of Encyclical, Allocution, or 
Apostolic Letter. And this is the first particular to which we would draw 
attention. 

Secondly, they express their own hearty assent to these instructions : 
“We pronounce what you have pronounced ; we reject what you have 
rejected.” 

Thirdly, this assent does not arise from their own independent judgment 
on the various relevant questions, but from unreserved intellectual submis- 
sion to the Holy Father’s infallible authority. We assent ‘‘ for,” i.e. 
“ because,” “that is fairly and deeply established in our mind which the 
Fathers at Florence defined, that the Roman Pontiff is the Teacher of all 
Christians.” 

If then it be borne in mind that these formal Episcopal addresses, like 
the Papal utterances themselves, never use the word “ infallible,”—it will be 
admitted that no more distinct and unmistakeable expression of doctrine can 
easily be imagined. Its meaning is unmistakable, whether in contrast to the 
Gallican opinions, or to that blighting error of minimism which just now in 
England constitutes so fearful a peril. 

The Holy Father, in his answer, begins with assuring them that their 
“noble” assent to his teaching is no more than “was to be expected from 
their faith and devotion ;” that nevertheless this assent is very pleasing (per- 
jucunda) to him ; and that their present united expression of such assent is 
more pleasing still. He adds that the teaching in question had been caused 
by his “pastoral solicitude ;’ and had been directed to the purpose of 
“spreading abroad the light of truth; dispelling the darkness of error ; 
warding off destruction from redeemed souls.” He repeats then, in effect, 
what they had already said ; viz., that he had put forth these various instruc- 
tions in his capacity of Universal Teacher. 

When Pope and bishops thus unite before the whole world to declare 
Christian doctrine, “he who hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
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Letter from the Holy Office on Heathen Classics, 


S we have on one or two occasions spoken of certain dangers as to be 
apprehended from any exaggerated attention being given to classical 
studies, it is our bounden duty to place before our readers the following 
authoritative decision on one part of the subject. It is addressed to the 
Bishop Administrator of Quebec, by Cardinal Patrizi in the name of the 
Holy Office. 
Feb. 15, 1867. 
From your letter dated Nov. 23 of last year, the most Eminent Cardinals 
who, with me, preside over the Sacred Inquisition, have understood with 
much regret that grave dissensions have arisen and are still rife in your 
diocese, especially among ecclesiastics, because in teaching polite literature— 
whether in the diocesan seminary or in other colleges committed to your 
supervision and authority—books are read which were written by heathen 
authors, though expurgated. There is really no cause why those who think 
that such books had better be removed from the course of study, should be 
vehemently solicitous and anxious on the matter. For it is an esta- 
blished principle, and one approved by ancient and constant custom, 
that youths, even clerical, may most legitimately without any peril learn appro- 
priate elegance and eloquence in speaking and writing, whether from the 
wisest works of the Holy Fathers, or from the most illustrious heathen 
writers cleansed from all stain [of impurity.] This practice is not tolerated 
only by the Church, but entirely permitted; as was clearly declared 
by our most holy Lord Pius IX., in an Encyclical addressed to the French 
bishops on March 21, 1853. Since therefore those ancient books written by 
heathens in Greek or Latin, which are used in the seminary and in such 
colleges, are not those which treat lascivious or obscene subjects ;—nay, since 
they have been most diligently cleansed from every [such] stain, as you 
expressly state ;—there is nothing therefore in the use of such books which 
can be justly reprehended. But one thing is greatly to be lamented ; viz., 
that on this account the concord of the clergy has been disturbed and their 
minds in no small degree excited : for if always, surely at the present time 
especially, Catholics, and particularly Ecclesiastics, should devote all their 
labour and industry, not to agitating and fomenting unseasonable contro- 
versies, but to protecting Catholic truth and upholding the rights of that 
holy Church which is so harassed [on every side}. Wherefore this holy congre- 
gation earnestly exhorts you in the Lord, that with earnestness no less than 
with pastoral charity you would admonish these ecclesiastical men to be 
harmoniously united, and to be perfected in the same sense and the same 
judgment: and that you would effect that [your clergy] carefully avoiding all 
vain questions, shall labour actively and earnestly for God and their fellow 
men.* 








* Die 15 Februarii 1867. 

“ Illustris ac Reverendissime Domine uti frater.—Ex tuis literis die 23 
Novembris anno proximé elapso ad me datis, Eminentissimi Patres Cardinales 
una mecum Sacre Inquisitioni praepositi aegre admodum intellexerunt, 
graves in ista dioecesi obortas esse et adhuec commoveri dissensiones inter 
viros potissimum ecclesiasticos, propterea quia in tradendis humanioribus 
litteris, tum in Seminario dioecesano tum in aliis puerorum iuvenumque 
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Here is precisely, as we understand the matter, the doctrinal decision of a 
Pontifical congregation, such as Pius TX. mentions in his Munich Brief ; 
and we at once profess therefore that we accept its teaching ex animo as a 
true exposition of Catholic doctrine. We understand its drift as follows :— 

Certain Catholics have considered that heathen literature cannot be used 
without peril in schools and colleges, even when entirely expurgated from 
impurity, and even when exclusively employed for cesthetical purposes ; for ac- 
quiring “ elegance and eloquence in speaking and writing.” They have thought 
that even if used for this purpose alone, so much of the heathen spirit which 
animates that literature would unconsciously leaven the student’s mind, as 
to constitute a real religious peril. They never doubted of course, that such 
peril could be averted by carefully chosen safeguards ; but they have thought 
that it really exists. We are not aware that we have ourselves ever expressed 
this opinion ; but we have undoubtedly been inclined to hold it. Now that 
the Congregation has spoken, we hold it no longer. 

This, neither more nor less, seems to us the opinion condemned. Every 
Catholic, we imagine, has still the fullest liberty to account it a serious peril, 





collegiis vigilantiae atque auctoritati tuae commissis, libri ab ethnicis aucto- 
ribus conscripti, licet emendati, praeleguntur. Non est profectd, cur qui 
huiusmodi libros a litterarum studiis amandandos existimant, hac in re vehe- 
menter sollicitos anxiosque se praebeant. Explorata enim res est et antiqua 
constantique consuetudine comprobata, adolescentes etiam clericos germanam 
dicendi scribendique elegantiam et eloquentiam, sive ex sapientissimis Sanc- 
torum Patrum operibus sive ex clarissimis ethnicis scriptoribus ab omni labe 
purgatis, absque ullo periculo addiscere optimo iure posse. Id ab Ecclesia 
non toleratur modo, sed omnind permittitur, ut a SSmo Domino Nostro Pio 
Papa IX. perspicué declaratum fuit in epistola encyclicé ad Galliarum Epis- 
copos die 21 Martii 1853 miss. Quum igitur antiqui libri ab ethnicis graecd 
aut latine conscripti, qui in seminario et collegiis istis adhibentur, non ii 
nimirum sint, qui res lascivas seu obscoenas tractant, narrant, aut docent,— 
ima ab omni labe sint iam diligentissime expurgati, sicuti insigni testimonio 
tuo ultro fateris,—idcired nihil est quod in usu huiusmodi librorum iure possit 
reprehendi. Verumtamen illud maxime dolendum est, quod hanc ob causam, 
disturbata isthic cleri concordidé, non parim commoti sint animi : quia si 
semper, nunc certé viri catholici, prasertim ecclesiastici, non in agitandis 
tovendisque importunis controversiis, sed in catholicé tuenda veritate et in 
Sanctae Ecclesiv juribus que adeo divexatur propugnandis omnem operam 
et industriam debent impendere. Quare te maximopere Sacra haec Congre- 
gatio in Domino cohortatur, ut non minori contentione quam pastorali caritate 
ecclesiasticos istos viros concordissimis animis idipsum dicere omnes et in 
eodem sensu atque in eAdem sententia perfectos esse moneas ; atque efficias, 
ut ab omni questionum vanitate abhorrentes, seduld naviterque Dei et proxi- 
morum negotium agant. Non dubitatur, quin pro spectata tua prudentia a 
procurando hoc salutari officio unquam desinas ; et interim fausta cuncta ac 
felicia tibi precor & Deo.” 
Rome die 13 Februarii 1867. 
Amplitudini Tuze 
Addictissimus uti frater, 
C. Card, Parrizi. 


R. P. D. Episcopo Administr. Apost. Dioecesis Quebecensis. 
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if heathen works are used as text books of philosophy or history. Indeed, 
as to the former, we suppose they are not so used in any Catholic college 
whatever. 

We have ourselves more than once (see e. g. April, 1867, pp. 507, 8) 
expressed our cordial concurrence with a lecture delivered in Rome by the 
Bishop of Aquila, in one very important particular. We refer to the neces- 
sity which exists in modern times for a “religious instruction” far more 
“solid, extended, substantial” than was requisite when society was Christian. 
And we have expressed a doubt whether this end can be duly achieved, 
without giving a far less prominent place to heathen classics than that com- 
monly assigned to them. We have no wish at this moment to say more on 
the subject. We would only point out—what is very evident—that whether 
this opinion be well or ill founded, it is simply and absolutely external to the 
congregational decree recited above. 





Révue des Questions Historiques. Livraison v., article 2. Paris : Palmé. 


FYNUIS is M. de ’Epinois’s long-promised article on Galileo. We have 
thought it better however to defer, until January, our own treatment 
of the question with reference to F, Ryder’s pamphlet, because those portions 
of that pamphlet on which we comment in our present number are far more 
primary and momentous. But we must not delay for another quarter to 
express our cordial thanks to M. de ’Epinois for his most kind mention of 
our own humble labours in the matter, and to add that the various facts 
which he has brought together, have but confirmed our conviction as to the 
substantial truth of that whole view which we expressed in October, 1865. 
We will here only say a few words on the case of Copernicus. We doubt 
whether M. de l’Epinois has laid sufficient stress on the indubitable fact, that 
that writer did not prominently profess belief in the trith of his theory, but 
quite the contrary. As we mentioned in our article, he prefixed a preface 
to his work, which declared that he intended throughout to speak of Helio- 
centricism as a mere hypothesis “ which need not be true nor even probable.” 
Prof. De Morgan tells us that with one single exception all Copernicus’s 
followers, to the time of Galileo, understood him to represent his propositions 
“only as mathematical principles feigned not as philosophical truly averred.” 
Galileo in his judical interrogation (Révue, pp. 161-2) quotes both Bellarmine 
and the Congregation itself as having thus understood Copernicus. It is 
true that on a careful examination of Copernicus’s work certain passages 
were discovered of a different tenour; and the reading of that work was 
therefore prohibited until those passages were corrected, as was done (Révue, 
p. 100) in the year 1620. But these objectionable passages, De Morgan tells 
us, “were very few in number ;” and the general impression conveyed by 
the work was undoubtedly (in the words of Copernicus’s own Preface) that 
he only alleged his theory as an hypothesis “which fulfilled the object of 
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submitting the orbits of the heavenly bodies more conveniently to calcu- 
lation.” 

We also quoted Professor De Morgan in our former article to show how 
very little Copernicus’s investigations tended to prove the truth of his hypo- 
thesis. It is not at all too much to say that in his hands Heliocentricism 
was a mere guess ; a mere conjecture. 

It is very important to bear the facts in mind. On February 26th, 1666 
(“ Révue,” p. 98, note 2), “the Commissary” of the Holy Office “in the name 
of our Holy Father the Pope and the whole congregation of the Holy Office 
commanded and ordered the aforesaid Galileo entirely to abandon the above 
mentioned opinion, that the sun is centre of the universe and immoveable, 
and that the earth moves ; and hereafter in no manner to hold, teach, or defend 
that opinion by word or writing, otherwise proceedings will be taken against 
him before the Holy Office.” Galileo himself protested to the Holy Office in 
1633 (“ Révue,” p. 165) that he had never himself held the Copernican theory 
as true ; and produced a letter from Bellarmine to testify that he (Galileo) 
had never been called on to retract “any of his opinions or ideas ”* ( “* Révue, 
p. 128). From the year 1616 to the year 1757 no Catholic was permitted 
by the successive Popes publicly to express belief in the Copernican theory. 
And it is well known, indeed, that so late as the year 1741 the two 
religious who edited Newton’s “Principia” avowed their dutiful obedience 
to this prohibition :—* We declare that we obey the decrees that have been 
made by the Supreme Pontiffs against the motion of the earth.” 

Now nothing will appear more intelligible, nor, indeed, more reasonable, 
than the Church’s whole procedure, if only the facts of the case are rightly 
apprehended. “It was not till towards the year 1750,” says M. de l'Epinois 
(““ Révue,” p. 143), that scientific men were pretty well unanimous in con- 
sidering the scientific proof of Copernicanism complete ; and nothing short of 
complete scientific proof could justify Christians in deserting the one obvious 
and the one traditional sense of Scripture. But once let it be supposed that 
a century before Galileo’s time Copernicus had been permitted publicly to 
advocate the truth of Heliocentricism, and freely make proselytes to that 
opinion, we do not see how the Church’s conduct can be defended. We do 
not see how on that supposition she can be defended against a charge, on 
the one hand of violent inconsistency, and on the other hand of tyrannical 
repression. 





* We quoted this letter in our former article. 
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Romanus Pontifex tanquam Primas Ecclesie et Princeps Civilis, e monu- 
mentis omniwm seculorum demonstratus. Auctore Avaustino Dr 
RoskovAny, Episcopo Nitriensi. Nitriz et Comaromii, 1867. Typis 
Fratrum Siegler. 


IVE goodly volumes of original documents and evidences concerning the 
Ecclesiastical Primacy and Civil Princedom of the Holy See are sure 
to be received eagerly by students of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
Such collections, even when they include no hitherto unpublished materials, 
as in the present case, are of the greatest value, not only because they bring 
together matter nowhere else to be found in one place, but also because 
they bring within general reach documents which existing only in great and 
costly works are utterly closed to those who have not access to a large 
library. 

The learned Hungarian Prelate to whom we owe this publication has for 
more than thirty years employed his pen in various works for the defence of 
the Holy See and of ecclesiastical liberty ; particularly in a collection of 
monuments in several volumes, entitled “‘ Monumenta Catholica pro indepen- 
dentia Potestatis Ecclesiasticze ab Imperio Civili,” published in 1847. 

The present collection consists of two parts. The first four volumes refer 
to the Supremacy of the Holy See, the last to the Civil Princedom. Mgr. 
Roskovany has brought together no fewer than 1,254 documents in the first 
series, and 918 in the second. Besides the great collections of Councils, the 
Bullarium, and Migne’s Cursus of the Fathers, he has laid under contribu- 
tion an immense number of sources including Mai’s Spicilegium Romanum, 
and other collections, Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta Slavorum, Vetera 
Monumenta Hungarie, Codex Diplomaticus, &c., the Analecta Juris Pon- 
tificii, and numerous Collections of Local Councils. 

We regret to notice a circumstance which we must consider a serious 
blemish in the first volume, and a great drawback to its utility—the inser- 
tion without note or warning of doubtful and spurious documents. Thus in 
the first century, after a passage from 8. Clement’s 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which is of unassailable authenticity, and which was even read like 
the Holy Scriptures in the Offices of the Church, and is still to be seen bound 
up with the inspired Books in ancient codices, come extracts in exactly the 
same type, and without any remark, from the spurious Epistles to §. James, 
to all bishops, and to the disciples at Jerusalem. A spurious work may be 
very valuable as an illustration of the current ideas of the time from which 
it dates, but the reader should be warned of its nature. A little further we 
find several documents purporting to be from S. Anaclete ; among others a 
decree concerning the obligation of bishops to visit the Limina of the 
Apostles. On turning to Coustant we find this a genuine decree of the 
Holy See, but really belonging to a period six centuries later. It is a 
Canon of a Roman Council under Pope Zachary. The reader turns over 
page after page and finds rather unexpectedly downright and explicit 
declarations of the Papal authority, but discovers on inquiry that the com- 
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piler has copied into his book every passage on his subject from the false 
decretals. 

Moreover, the genuine is hopelessly mixed up with the doubtful or the 
spurious. The first two epistles of S. Pius I. quoted from are genuine, the 
next two doubtful. The first passage from Pope 8. Julius I, is both genuine 
and very important, the two following are the work of Isidore. The first two 
of S. Liberius are worthless, the last is authentic. Passages from a number 
of epistles of S. Damasus follow one another, some of which are true and 
some false. The result is that down to the date of S. Siricius, a.p. 398, 
it is simply impossible to use Mgr. Roskovdny’s book without reference to 
some critical authority at every page and paragraph. Of course the author 
had no idea of offering doubtful or spurious for genuine writings, and 
indeed, in the introduction to the fifth volume, he calls attention to the 
course he has pursued :— 


“As in reviewing the monuments concerning the Primacy, we have not 
attempted to write the history of these monuments, but have only produced 
them century after century, and left them to speak for themselves, so in 
setting forth the documents on the Civil Princedom of the Roman Pontiffs we 
do not mean to write history or dissertations, but only exhibit them in their 
chronological order. . . . We commence the series from the fourth 
century, in which Pope Melchiades celebrated the munificence of the 
Emperor Constantine, and the Donation of Constantine was made ; although 
critics place these documents among spurious writings.” 


It would certainly, however, be well, in the case of a second edition of the 
work, to remedy this defect, either by foot-notes pointing out the spurious or 
doubtful character of the documents, or, more simply still, by printing them 
in a different type. 

After all, however, the blemish we have pointed out affects only a portion 
of one volume. The whole collection cannot but prove of the greatest value. 
We cannot imagine, for instance, a Unionist not being powerfully affected by 
this great stream of evidence as to the historical position of the Holy See in 
Christianity—a stream uninterrupted from age to age, growing in volume 
but visibly one, traceable to the time of the Apostles, till it is seen in the 
pages of Holy Scripture issuing from the Rock which is Christ. 

We shall not attempt, in the limits of this short notice, to single out 
among such a mass particular documents for notice. We may, however, 
mention that the series of papers relating to the Great Schism of the East 
has a special interest, and strikingly exhibits the ceaseless efforts of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs for the reconciliation uf the schismatical bodies, and the 
frequent though sterile admissions by their bishops of the rights of the 
Holy See. 

We would also call special attention to an interesting series of declarations 
by the Bishops of France in the 17th century, conclusively showing how 
entirely novel amongst them were the doctrines enunciated in 1682 ; amongst 
others a condemnation, in 1639, of a book maintaining the so-called Gallican 
Liberties, which it stigmatises as “ servitutes potius quam libertates.” 

The third volume contains a few documents, or passages of documents, on 
our English controversies about the oath to be exacted as a condition of 
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Catholic emancipation. The selection, however, is by no means complete. 
The author has missed, for instance, one important document, the bearing 
of which on recent discussions we are rather surprised has not drawn attention 
to it. This is the retractation which was required by the Holy See of Bishop 
Berington, Milner’s predecessor, as a condition of his receiving the usual 
extraordinary faculties of a Vicar Apostolic. The conclusion of it runs 
thus :—“ And I profess that I submit myself with a willing and truly sincere 
mind to the judgment of the Holy See, and do embrace (amplecti) and will 
embrace all the dogmatical decisions (dogmaticas decisiones) which have 
hitherto come forth or shall hereafter come forth from it.” (See “ Milner’s 
Supplementary Memoirs,” p. 96, note.) 

The documents of the present century are, of course, very numerous and 
very important. It is interesting to see amongst acts of older and greater 
Churches the words of our own First Provincial Council. Nothing can be 
more touching than the strength and universality throughout every part of 
the Church of loyal devotion to the prerogatives of the Holy See which is 
here apparent. 

We must not omit to mention that a good half of Mgr. Roskovany’s work 
is taken up with a voluminous appendix to each volume containing chrono- 
logical lists of all the literature of the subject in each century, divided into 
works for and works against the Church. This is really an extraordinary 
bibliographical achievement, giving particulars of no Jess than 30,000 works, 
great and small. 

We shall conclude by calling attention to a remarkable document given 
at p. 569, vol. i., headed “Sententia Conc. Constantiensis, A. 1414, SS. de 
auctoritate Summi Pontificis in rebus fidei.” In the censura of certain 
propositions of Wicklyffe, given under this title, we find a declaration that 
“it is impossible that the Apostolic See . . . in the office of defining and 
determining concerning every Catholic and Ecclesiastical matter (circa 
universam materiam Catholicam et Ecclesiasticam) and exterminating con- 
trary errors, should determine and hold for Catholic and right faith anything 
which was not right faith.” And again, that “the Apostolic See and the 
Roman Church have the same authority in wniversa materia Catholicd et 
Ecclesiastica of recognizing and defining what things are true and Catholic, 
what false and erroneous, what good and eligible, as had the Apostles, 
priests, and elders then at Jerusalem.” The words are remarkable in their 
bearing on the recent discussions about the object of the Church’s infal- 
libility. This censura is not given in Hardouin or Mansi. It is here taken 
from Van der Hardt’s Acta Concilii Constantiensis. 





Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, del Cav. G. B. De Rossi. May and 
June, 1856. 

E have frequently had occasion to call our readers’ attention to this 

valuable record of Cav. De Rossi’s researches, but perhaps no num- 

ber of the Bulletino has yet appeared so interesting to Catholics in general as 

that which forms the subject of the present notice. In it the learned author 
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gives an accurate description, from careful personal observation, of the “ Chair 
of S. Peter,” which by command of the Holy Father was exposed for the 
veneration of the faithful during the recent solemnities, after having been 
hidden from view for two hundred years, and only known by the reports of 
those who had seen it before Alexander VII. enclosed it in the great bronze 
monument which overhangs the Altare della Cattedra di S. Pietro. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his able exposure of Lady Morgan’s blunder, had 
given, from historical documents, an account of this celebrated Chair, of the 
truth of which every one who was present at the Canonization could satisfy 
himself by ocular demonstration. The Cav. De Rossi cannot, however, 
agree with the Cardinal in attributing the whole of what now appears to the 
age in which S. Peter lived. A personal examination, which the Cardinal 
had not the advantage of making, convinces him, that while the Chair itself 
may well belong to the time of Claudius, the ornaments are manifestly of a 
different date, and archeological exactness requires that they should be set 
down to a period not earlier than the fifth century. A description of the 
relic itself will make this clear. 

The Chair is of the kind called “ sella gestatoria,” in which the senators 
began to be carried precisely at the time of Claudius. The four legs are 
square pillars, in which are fastened the rings for the poles, by means of 
which it was carried on men’s shoulders. These legs, and the horizontal bars 
which connect them together, as also the two bars of the back, are all light 
yellow oak decayed by age, and bearing marks of having suffered from the 
pious depredations of those who chipped off particles as relics. These 
portions are destitute of any ornament. The spaces, however, between the 
legs in front and at the side, as well as the back, are all ornamented and 
strengthened by pieces of quite another kind of wood, a dark acacia, which 
has been scarcely touched by the hands of relic-hunters. A further indica- 
tion of difference of date is supplied by the architectural style of the side- 
faces (as they were in the time of the writer whom Cardinal Wiseman 
followed, for they are now destroyed) and of the back, which is formed of a 
triangular panelling over a portico of arches springing from pillars with 
fluted capitals. This style belongs decidedly to Christian times. These 
more modern portions of the Chair are adorned with two kinds of ivory 
ornaments. Narrow bands with arabesques carved in relief in a heavy style, 
which De Rossi considers more recent than the fifth century, run round 
the edges of the back and panel ; while the flat space between the two front 
legs is covered with ivory plates divided into small squares, on which are 
engraved, with thin strips of gold let into the cutting, figures representing 
the labours of Hercules. These, though more ancient than the arabesques, 
are still long posterior to the time of Claudius. 

Now, while the battle between Paganism and Christianity was still raging, 
it is next to impossible that these figures of Hercules could have been 
permitted to remain intact. In the Roman Catacombs we may see number- 
less instances in which the early Christians carefully defaced all idolatrous 
figures on the marbles which they used for their own purposes. But, when 
Paganism had ceased to be a living power, in the early Middle Ages, we 
constantly find Gospels, Reliquaries, &c., ornamented with ancient ivories, 
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without any regard to the figures carved on them. On this very Chair some 
of the figures appear upside down, a clear proof of the ornaments having 
been put on at a later date, and of their not having formed part of the 
original Chair. 

These observations of De Rossi's remove every archeological difficulty in 
the way of believing this Chair to have belonged to the Prince of the 
Apostles. But perhaps the most interesting part of his treatise, is the 
historical investigation by which he carries the history of this very Chair up 
to within a century of S. Peter's martyrdom. It appears that, down to the 
time of Paul IV., this Chair was solemnly exposed on the 22nd of February ; 
that for many ages the Pope used to sit in it at the High Altar on that day, 
as well as on the day of his enthronization ; and that in the sixth century it 
was to be seen in the Baptistery of the Vatican, where it had been placed by 
S. Damasus. Ennodius of Pavia introduces Rome congratulating herself on 
having become Christian, and saying: “ Ecce nunc ad gestatoriam sellam 
Apostolicee Confessionis uda mittunt limina candidatos ; et uberibus, gaudio 
exactore, fletibus collata Dei beneficio dona geminantur.” Here we have the 
Pope conferring the second Sacrament of Confirmation on the white-robed 
neophites who come from the font to the sella gestatoria, in which he sits 
near the “Confession” of S. Peter. Ennodius wrote at the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the sixth century. 

In the Codex of Verdun, probably of the fourth or fifth century, are given 
the verses inscribed on the walls of the Vatican Baptistery :-— 


“Sumite perpetuam sancto de gurgite vitam ; 
Cursus hic est fidei, mors ubi sola perit. 
Roborat hic animos divino fonte lavacrum, 
Et dum membra madent, mens solidatur aquis. 
Auxit Apostolic geminatum Sedis honorem, 
Christus et ad coelos hune dedit esse viam ; 
Nam cui siderei commisit limina regni 
Hic habet in templis altera claustra poli. 
Istic insontes coelesti flumine lotas 
Pastoris Summi dextera signat oves. 
Huc undis generate veni, quo sanctus ad unum 
Spiritus ut capias te sua dona vocat.” 


A comparison of these lines with the passage from Ennodius shows that in 
the fifth century the Supreme Pontiff sealed the newly-baptized with the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Baptistery, and that sedes Apostolica is not 
used here merely in its moral, but also in its physical and literal sense, as 
denoting the material Chair of the Apostle. 

This is confirmed by the inscription put up by 8. Damasus on the Font of 
the Vatican Baptistery erected by him towards the close of the fourth 
century, one line of which is :— 


“Una Petri sedes, unum verumque lavacrum.” 


Again, in the epitaph of Siricius, the immediate successor of 8. Damasus. 
we read— 
“Fonte sacro magnus meruit sedere sacerdos.” 
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Now, as the usual throne of the Bishop was in the apse of the basilica, this 
verse is inexplicable unless we understand it to refer to that venerable Chair 
placed by S. Damasus in the Baptistery, and to which the Bishop of Rome 
owed his pre-eminence and his title of sacerdos magnus. 

During the pontificates of 8. Damasus and of 8. Siricius, 8. Optatus of 
Milevis wrote against the Donatists, and replied to their boast of having a 
bishop of their sect in Rome, by enumerating the series of Roman Pontiffs 
from S. Peter to S. Siricius, all occupiers of the same Chair ; and continued : 
“Tn fact, if Macrobius (the Donatist bishop) be asked where he sits in Rome 
can he say, in the Chair of Peter in Cathedra Petri? quam nescio si vel 
oculis novit, et ad cujus memoriam non accedit quasi. schismaticus” (ad 
Parmen. ii. 4). 

Before S. Damasus placed this well-known Chair in the Vatican Bap- 
tistery, it must have existed in the crypt of the Tomb of S. Peter or 
elsewhere. We find it alluded to in the poem against Marcion, a work of 
the third century, which gives a list of the Roman Pontiffs, commencing 
thus :— 


“Hac cathedra, Petrus qua sederat ipse, locatum 
Maxima Roma Linum primum considere jussit.” 


In fact, with the light of the preceding evidence to guide us, we shall not 
be rash in concluding that S. Cyprian spoke of this very Chair when he 
wrote: “Cum locus Fabiani, id est locus Petri et gradus Cathedre sacer- 
dotalis vacaret” (Ep. 52). And when Tertullian (De Preescr. ¢. 36) challenges 
all heretics : “ Percurre Ecclesias Apostolicas apud quas ips adhue Cathedrie 
Apostolorum suis locis president . . . Siltalize adjaces, habes Romam,” 
the expression ipsa cathedra points to the existence of the visible monument 
of their Apostolic founders. In ¢. 32 the same author writes : “ Romanorum 
(Ecclesia) Clementem a Petro ordinatum edit,” while the ancient catalogues 
place Linus and Cletus before Clement. This shows the antiquity of the 
story inserted in the Liber Pontificalis, that Linus and Cletus had governed 
the Roman Church during the lifetime of the Apostles, and that Clement 
had been ordained by Peter himself as his successor. A fresco discovered in 
S. Clemente by F. Mullooly represents this circumstance, and S. Clement is 
there seated in the Apostles’ Chair with Linus and Cletus on either side. 
Tertullian had lived in Rome before the close of the second century, when 
men were still living who had conversed with the contemporaries of the 
Apostles. 

These are the principal testimonies to the authenticity of 8. Peter’s Chair, 
but they require the luminous comments of the Cav. De Rossi to give an 
adequate idea of their force. Our readers must consult the Bulletino for 
themselves, if they would learn what the author has to say about the two 
Feasts of 8. Peter’s Chair, and other matters connected with this interesting 
subject. We trust, however, that we have said enough to make the pilgrim 
to Rome kneel with greater veneration before the Altar where this Relic is 
preserved ; and, when he sees the Sovereign Pontiff carried in procession, he 
will remember that the first Christian Senator of Rome could think of 
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no fitter mode of honouring the Prince of the Apostles than by giving him a 
sella gestatoria, such as he himself had in the time of Claudius only just been 
permitted to use; and that with this gift of Pudens has been connected, 
for 1,800 years, the crowd of precious associations which bind every Catholic 
heart to the Chair of S. Peter. 





The Seven Weeks War: its Antecedents and its Incidents. By H. M. 
Hozirr, F.C.S., F.G.S. London : Macmillan & Co. 


HIS book bears evident marks of haste; the haste incidental to its 
original composition, but also of haste in its subsequent revision and 
expansion. Nevertheless, it is the most remarkable contribution to English 
military literature of the historical kind, since Sir William Napier’s great 
book on the Peninsular war. 

Mr. Hozier was special correspondent of the Times with the army of 
Prince Frederick Charles, during the late war; and the readers of that 
journal at the time will remember with what a comprehensive view he 
described all the operations of the Prussian army, and their bearings one on 
the other—with what instinctive recognition of their genius and energy 
he displayed the unfolding of the plans of its generals, and how graphically 
he realised, in his marvellous descriptions of the first fierce skirmishes be- 
tween the two armies, the irresistible, deadly effect of the then hardly-known 
needle-gun. There is nothing in all Napier’s writing more truly and power- 
fully picturesque than Mr. Hozier’s rapid sketches of some of those actions, 
such as Podoll and Gitschin. The description of the great battle itself, 
largely elaborated in the present edition, and splendidly illustrated, will 
always be quoted as one of the most accurate and complete authorities upon 
certain of its aspects. Of course, as Mr. Hozier accompanied the staff of 
Prince Frederick Charles, that side of the battle in which his divisions took 
a part was the side which fell under his more immediate observation, and the 
description of the Crown Prince’s operations wants the vividness of view, 
and probably the accyracy of detail, which we find in regard to the operations 
from Kammenitz to Sadowa. And of course, also, it was impossible for him 
to obtain the materials wherewith to prepare such an account as he would 
doubtless have desired to give, of the strategy and tactics of the Austrians. 
Mr. Hozier has, however, evidently done his utmost to make bis history as 
complete as possible upon these points. But much that is necessary to the 
full elucidation and illustration of the war remains, and may perhaps long 
remain, unpublished, especially on the Austrian side. It is to be hoped that 
before his second edition, some of these materials may reach Mr. Hozier, so as 
to make in every way complete a work, which will certainly take its place as 
a standard authority on one of the most interesting chapters of modern 
history. 
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*,* Unavoidable circumstances have, to our regret, much curtailed our 
short notices of this quarter. We particularly lament that we must postpone 
until our next number our comments on the very important second volume 
of “ Academic Essays” which has recently appeared. We would also men- 
tion that we have not forgotten our expressed intention of criticising at 
greater length the series called “‘ Tracts for the Day.” 


WE must also postpone to our next number all remarks on a very remark- 
able pamphlet, “The Theories of Copernicus and Ptolemy, by a Wrangler” 
(London, Longmans), which has just appeared. On grounds exclusively 
scientific, the author reopens this whole question, and. maintains that Coper- 
nicanism has not-even scientific probability on its side. 
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